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SPANISH COJiQUEST IN AIEKICA. 



CHAPTEE I. 

THE a?BtrI) BETWEEIf THE PIZAEEOS AND TT 

GB08. ALTAEADO'S ENTKAKCB INTO PEEU. 

GEO PROCEEDS TO COa'QUEE CHILI. — ] 
ZAEEO TAKES THE COJIMAHD AT CUSCO. 

WHEN" the wild beasts ' of a f omst hare hunted 
down their prey, there comes the difficulty of 
tearing it into equal or rather into satisfying sliai'es, 
wMch mostly ends in renewed liloodslied. Nor is the 
eame stage of the proceedings less perilons to associ- 
ates among tlie liigher animals; and men, notwith- 
standing all tlieir writings and agreements, rales, 
forms, and orders, ai'e hardly restrained from flying at 
each other's throats when they come to the distribu- 
tion of profits, honors, or rewards. The feud between 
the Pizarros and the Almagros, which forms the next 
great series of events in American history, ia one of 
the most memorable quarrels iu the world. Pizarro 
and Ahnagro were two rude, unlettered men, of ques- 
tionable origin; but their disputes were of as much 
importance to msnlrind as almost any which occur- 
red in that centuiy, rich as it is in historical hicident, 
except perhaps the long-continued quan^el between 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth and Fitmcis the Pirat 
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12 Pisarro appoints an, Iiwa. 

Moreover, tlie European fend between these monarclis 
wae important eliiefly on accoimt of its indirect con- 
BecLuenees, inasnmcli as it gave room for tlis Eefor- 
niation to. grow and ^tabli^ iteelf ; but this dire con- 
test in America destroyed almost every person of any 
note who came witliin its influence, desolated the 
conntry where it originated, prevented tlae growth of 
colonization, and changed for the worse the whole 
course of legislation for the Spanish colonies. Its ef- 
fects were distinctly visible for a eentary aftei'ward, 
whereas the wai-s between France and Spain, thongh 
they seemed to be all-important at tlie time, did not 
leave any peraianent mark upon eitlier countiy. 

There were no signs, however, of the depth and fa^ 
tality of this feud between the PizaiTos and Ahnagros 
at tlie period immediately succeeding the execution 
of Atahiiallpa. That act of injustice having been 
perpetrated, Pizarro gave tlie royal "borla to a brother 
of the late Inea, and set out fi-om Cassamarca on his 
way to Cuseo. It was now time to extend He con- 
quests and to make himself master of the chief city 
in Pei-u. Accordingly, in company with his comrade 
Ahnagi-o and tlie new Inca, Pizan-o quitted Oassa^ 
marca in the euimner of 1653, ha\ing remained in 
that beautiful district seven months. 

It is unnecessary to give any detailed account of 
the events of this jouniey. The hostile Indians, wher- 
ever met, were encoimtered and routed by the Span- 
iards, -with tlie aid, as they imaguied, of their tutelary 
saint, whose assistance, however, does not seem to 
have been much needed. Tlie newly-appointed Inca 
died. The deatli of this prince has been attributed to 
the grief he felt at tlie depression of his royal race. 
It is said that after the lorla liad been placed upon 
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The new Inca dies of Gnef. 13 

liim, Uc ^va3 no sooner out of PizaiTo'e presence than, 
teaiing the regal emblem from his forehead, he threw 
it on 3ie gi-ound, and stamped npon it, declariog that 
he would not wear a thing which he regarded ae a 
mark of his slavery and of his shame. Hia most de- 
voted f ollowei's sought to conquer this resoltition ; bnt 
tliey did bo in vain ; and, giving way to imntterable 
disgust at his subseiTient position, he expired in two 
months' tune after he had i-eceived the lorla fforn tlie 
hands of the man who had. conquered his people and 
taken away hia brother's life* Pizarro exceedingly 
regretted tlie death of tliis Inca, for it was very con- 
venient to the Spanish eonqneror to have at his heek 
a Bcion of the royal race, who must be sxibmissive to 
him, bnt whose semblance of anthority might prevent 
tlie Peravians from attempting fai'ther resistance. 

CHliencIiima, the nnf ortunate general whom Fer- 
dinand Pizarro had persuaded to accompany him to 
the Spanish qnartei-s, became suspected of hemg in 
communication with the enemy, and was most un- 
justly condemned to he hmiit by Pizan-o. When the 
Spaniards approached the city of Onaeo, they found 
that the Indians there were disposed to make a gi-eat 
resistance. But a brother of Guasear, named Manco 



• " Les o'viSnoinHnts (lui renaient de so pnsacr araient rempli son 
nma d'lino si vive douleur, ct ii comprennit si bien les intentions se- 
cretes da Pizarro, qu"!! ne fut pa8 plutot bors de sa pr^Btinee, qu'ai'ra- 
i^hant de Kon front la iwnppe imperiale, il la jeta a terre et la fovJa. anx 
pieda arec me'pris, en d&larant k ceox qui renfonraieRt que jamais il 
ne porterait ces inaigneg qu'il regai-dait cojnme la mavqnB de son es- 
clarage et de sa honte. Les persomieB qiu lui iltaient le plus devou^es 
essayferent de le persuader. On emploja lea supplioations et lea lar- 
mos ■ mnis tout fut inutile : car, eontuliiant \ mi^priaer la mtirque de 
sa dignite, es plongd dans la plna amfere donleuv, U mouiiit deux mois 
aprfes eon wjuronnement, Tiolime de sea aonffrances morales."— fiis- 
toiri du Eogavme dti Quito : par Dos JnAS »e Velasco, Teksakk- 
Co!ip.U!9. F(Jjni7es,tom.i.,l!T.iii.,p. BT7. 
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14 Piso,rTO enters Ousco. 

Inea, who lieM tlic cliief authority in tlic place, aiid 
was aeeouiited by the Cuseane as the reigniug Inca, 
came otit to meet Pizarro as a friend, m consequence 
of which tlie Sjjaniaiils entered " the great and holy 
city" of Cueco after a ahght resistance, on the IStli of 
NoTember, 1533.* Il^otwithstanding that Cnsco had 
been rifled in the first iustance by Pizarro's messen- 
gers, there still i-emained in that city gi-eat treasures, 
which, when divided into fom' hundi-ed and eighty 
parts, gai-e, as some say, four thousand pesos to each 
Spaniard m the army. Among the spoil were ten or 
twelve statues of female figm'es, made of fine gold, as 
large as life, and " as beautiful and well ^i-ought as if 
they had been alive."t This division having been ae- 
comphslied, PizaiTo attended to the affau's of religion. 
He caused the idols to be pulled down, placed crosses 
on all the lughways, built a chui-ch, and then, with all 
due solemnities, in the presence of a notary and of 
fitting witnesses, took possession of the to-\vn " in the 
name of the invincible King of Caatile and Leon, Don 
Carlos the Pirst of that name." 

The fierce and valorous captains who had fought 
imder the baimers of Atahnallpa did not remain in- 
dolent or padfie spectators of tlie Spanish conquest. 
The principal wanioiB among them were Quizquiz 
and Eiiminavi. We can not enter into tlie obscui-e 
and confused operations by which tliese captains were 
destroyed. It will be sruffieient to remark tliat all 
their efforts proved unavailing to stop the main cur- 
rent of the Spanish conquest of Pern, which, howevei-, 

* This ivHs exflcfly a yenr Bfter their entry into Cassiimarea, wMeh 
Iwii taken place on die loth of Sorember, 1 533. 

■f "E fi-a VaJlre coao Eingolnri, em vodei' 10 (5 19 stattto 

di donna, della graudemia delle donne di quel paese, tntte d'oro fino, 
cosi belle e ben fttle come bo fossero \\ye."—Rtht%onB di Puuo Sas- 
co, Yiat/gi di EAJineio. 
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Alvcvrado's Inroad mto Peru. 15 

was tbi'eatened from a difFereiit quarter in a veiy sin- 
gular and unexpected manner. 

One of the most renowned companions of Cortez in 
his eonc[uest of l^ew Spain was Pedl^3 de Alvarado, 
the contjnei-or of Guatemala, and afterward the gov- 
ernor of that province, where he might have had suffi- 
cient occupation for the remainder of his life — enough, 
indeed, for many statesmen and many commanders. 
Biit the peculiar restlessness of Alvarado, and the dif- 
ficulty for a man to leave off conquering who has 
once tasted the delight of conquest, tempted him now 
to farther enterpiisee. The report of the riches of 
Peru sped giucldy fi'om South America over the 
pi-OTOcea of Spain, and was 6o attractive that Charles 
the Fifth himself became embarrassed by his con- 
quest of the Indies, which hmdered his le™s for Eu- 
ropean warfare. It was an easy task, however, for 
Alvarado to find recraits ready and willing to follow 
him to tliese new lands ; and, accordingly, in the year 
1534, when Pizarro was at Cusco, he heai'd to his dis- 
may that Alvarado, with no fewer tiian five hundred 
men-at-arms, had landed on the northern coast of 
Peru. 

PizaiTO at once dispatched Almagi'o in hot haste* 
to conquer or to gain over this new and foamidable 
lival. Tlie danger, however, to be apprehended from 
him soon gi'ew less, for tlie expedition had been mi- 
fortunate at its outset. These new invaders, natural- 
ly disposed to take a different direction from tliat of 
Pizarro, and choosing Quito as their field of eon- 
quest, had great hardships to endure on their march 
to that countiy. They suffered the utmost extremes 
of cold and hunger, so much so that in the course of 
their roiite they left behind them much of tlie gold 
* "A loda furia." 
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16 Ah-tM-ado and Ahnagro come to Terms, 

and emeralds wMcli they had obtained from the lu- 
clianB ;* and the result was, that when Almagro's 
forces and Alvarado's came into each other's pres- 
ence, the latter were not disinclined to come to terms. 
Moreover, tliere had been desertions on both sidra. 
That discreditable intei'preter, Felipillo, had gone over 
to Alvarado's eanip, while Alvai-ado's own secretaiy 
had deserted to Almagro. There was no reason why 
Spaniai-ds should contend with Spaniards, neither was 
thej-e any particular enmity on either side towaa-d the 
other. Wegotiations, therefore, were readily entered 
npon between tlie two oppoeing eampe, and finally 
brought to a favorable conclusion by a licentiate 
named Caldera, who had accompanied Ahnagro. The 
substance of the treaty was that Almagro should 
give to Alvarado one hundred thousand _^e50s, and in 
retm'n tliat Alvarado should hand over the armament 
to the two partners Pizarro and Almagro, and should 
engage for himself to quit Peru. The articles of the 
treaty remained secret for a time, and meanwhile the 
allied forces moved southward togetlier on the road 
to Oasco. Almagro had not tlie money wherewith to 
pay the sum agreed upon, and so tliey went to meet 
Pizari'o. 

This was a most important treatj', and it seemed as 
if a great danger were &us obviated in the conquest 
of Peru ; but it f eU out otherwise, for the pnncipal 
men in Alvarado's ai'mament, having met fii'st with 
Almagro, became attached to him, and were among 
his most zealous partisans, at a time when partisanship 
was the em-se of Peru, 

* " Cna cosa diid por raiiy ciertn ; que en esle camino so padecid 
tKDta hambre j cacsancio, qne muchoe dexaron cargas de oro, y muy 
ricaa esmeraldas, por no tener fuer^as para las llevnr." — CiE^i db 
Leon, CAivfnico dtlPerv^ parte i", cap, 42, 
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Good Faith ofPizarro. IT 

PizaiTO Ijeing informed of the result of tliis nego- 
tiation, and not wishing that Alvai-ado shoiild see 
more of the riches of the country than conld be lielp- 
ed, moved forward to meet his comrade Almagi-o 
and the Governor of Gnatemala in the valley of 
Pachacamae. There tlie three met, and, though 
" there "was not wanting some one who" suggested to 
Piaarro to seize upon the person of Alvarado, or at 
least to reduce the amoimt to he paid for Alvai-ado's 
armament, Pizai-ro loyally and wisely fulfilled tlie 
agreement which had been made on his behalf by Ins 
partner Ahnagro. Tliere was then some proposition 
abont a league being fomied between the Governor 
of Gnatemala, PizaiTo, and Ahnagro— also about the 
maiTiage of the son of Almagro to tlie daughter of 
Alvarado; but Almagro woidd not hear of this 
league, saying that it would be impossible for three 
partners to keep the peace * It was soon to he f oiuid 
how difficult it is for even two partnei-s to agree. 
The excuse which Alvarado offered for his pi-esence 
in FeiTi was " that, being intent on diseoveiing east- 
ward where no otiier pei-son had been, such news 
came of the greatness of the treasures of Quito, that, 
not thinldng to find any of Pizarro's captams in that 
part, he was unable to resist the wishes of his own 
people to go there." Pizarro listened to this excuse, 
paid all tlie money agreed upon, and feasted the al- 
hed forces. Then the Governor of Guatemala de- 
pai-ted, ha\-ing made, as far as he himseM was con- 
cerned, a sordid and sorry end to tlie entei-pnse. 

Pizan-o, reheved from this difficulty, i-eaolved to 

found a city near the sea^oast, in the valley of Luna, 

which was at first caUed Los Eeyes, fi'om its being 

« " Que seria irapossible teiiei' paz ties eompaiieros." 
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18 PiscwvQ visits the Court of Spain. 

foimded on or al^ont tlie day of Epiphany, in the year 
1535. It aftenvai'd i-eceived the name of Lima. Be- 
fore this occurred, however, the compact between the 
two partners PizaiTo and Almagi'o had been renewed 
with oaths and other solemn afih'mations ;* and it 
was agreed that Ahnagro should go to reside at Ciis- 
co, to govern that part of the country, for wliieh Pi- 
zarro gave him powers, as he did also to malvc f ai'ther 
discoveries sontiiwai-d. The Mariseal (sncli was tlie 
title which had been recently conferi'ed on Almagro) 
took his leave, accompanied by tUe gi'eater part of 
Alvarado's men, whom he had atti'aeted by his ami- 
able nature and profuse liberality. 

While these events had been occurring in Pern, 
Fernando Pizan'o had reached the couj't of Spain. 
It was in January, 1534, that he amved at Seville, 
and as the Emperor was in Spain that year, Fernan- 
do PizaiTo's business was readily dispatched. The 
residt of hia negotiation mth the com't was, that he 
obtained for his brother the IMarqnifiate of Atavillos, 
a valley not far from Xauxa, the habit of Santiago 
for himself, the Bishopric of Ousco for Yicente de 
Yalverde, and a goveraorsliip for Ahnagro, wliicli was 
to commence where Pizarro's ended, and was to be 
called Kueva Toledo. It can not be said that Fer- 
nando PizaiTo fell into the error formerly conunitted 
by his brother of neglecting Almagi-o's interests at 
the Spanish court. On the other hand, as some ac- 
knowledgment of tlieee honoi's and dignities, Fernan- 
do held out hopes of procuring fi-oni Peru a lai^ 
donation to the Emperor, who was about to com- 
mence his expedition to Barbaiy. 

The tenor of tlie dispatches which were to confer 

these appointments must have heea. kno^vIl to many 

♦ " Con jui'amento y gritndes lirme^os." 
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A^fointed Governor ofJVew Toledo. 19 

^_; and while PizaiTO was at Traxillo, another 

town wMcb he founded on the coast, a youth landed 
there "n ht '^•wd that Diego de Ahnagro was appointed 
Lf-^emoi of the coimtiy fiom Chincha southward. 
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upon tLi^, a, CLit im man nanie-l aVgneio, aiiMOUR, no 
doubt, to secure the present which it was customaiy 
to give on tlie receipt of great good news, hastened 
after the mariscal, and f oxmd him at the hiidge of 
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20 Coinjpact ietwem, Pizarro ami Ahnagro. 

Aban^ay, wliere he comimmicated this intelligence 
to him. It eerv-ed to exalt Almagro greatly in his 
own opinion. Some say that he tlu:ew np the office 
which he held imder Pizarro, claiming to rule Cnsco 
on hia own accomit ; others, that PizaiTO recalled tlie 
lowers with which he had intmeted Ahnagro for tlie 
government of Cnsco, appointing his brother Juan Pi- 
zarro to be goyemor. It is certain that dissensions 
between the yonnger Pizarros and Almagi-o arose at 
tliia time, which the marqiiiB was obliged to come to 
Cusco to pacify. Pizarro, on meeting his old friend, 
after they had embraced witli many tears, spoke thus : 
" You have made me come by th^e roads without 
bringuig a bed or a tent, or other food than maize. 
Where was yonr judgment, tliat, sharing with me 
equally in what there is, yon have entered into quar- 
rels with my brothei-s ?" Almagro answered tliat 
tliere was no occasion for Pizarro to have come with 
all tins haste, since he had sent him wokI of all that 
had passed ; and, proceeding to justify himself, he 
added that Pizan-o's brothei-s had not been able to 
conceal tlieir jealousy because the king had honored 
him. 

The Licentiate Caldera, a gi-ave and wise man, now 
inten-ened, as he had done before, between tlie maris- 
cal and Pedro de Alvarado ; and the resiilt waa, that 
the marquis and the mariscal renewed their amity in 
the most solemn maimer, standing before the altai', 
and each invoking upon himself perdition of soul, 
body, fame, honor, and estate if he slioidd break this 
solemn compact The oath was taken in the govern- 
or's honse on the 12t]i of June, 1535, in the presence 
of many persons, the priest saying mass, and the two 
govemoi-s having put theu- right hands above the con- 
secrated hands of the priest which held " the most holy 
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sacrament." This was called " dividing the Host," 
and was considered a most solemn form of declanng 
friendship. 

The mariscal now resolved to enter his own teni- 
toiy, wliere he could be free from the Pizarros, and 
accordingly he prepared to march into Chili, which 
certainly fell within the confines of his govei'nment, 
Li maldng prepai-ations for his departure he lavished 
his i-esoiircee, giving tliose who would follow him 
money to buy arma and horees, upon tlie simple un- 
derstanding that they would repay him from their 
gains in the coraitry where they were going. As he 
was now greatly jiopidar, liis service was readily em- 
braced, and some even of those who had reparti- 
inientos at Cusco resolved to tlirow them up and fol- 
low the mariscal. The Inca placed at liis disposal 
the seiwices of hia brotlier PauUo and of the high- 
prieat Yiilaoma, who were ordered to accompany 
Almagro into Chili. These he sent on before ; and. 
Iu9 lieutenant general Eodrigo OrgoQez was to 
follow with the rest of tlie people. It may show 
how much Almagro's een-iee was sought after tliat 
so distmguished a person in Pizarro's camp as Fer- 
nando de Soto was greatly disappointed at not 
being named heutenant general of the mariseal's 
forces. 

The day before Almagro's depaiime he is said to 
have begged Pizarro to send Ms brothei-s hack to Cas- 
tile, Baying that for that end he would be willing that 
PizaiTO ehoidd give them from the joint estate what- 
ever amount of treasure he pleased; that such a 
course would give general content in tJie land, for 
" there was no one whom tliose gentlemen woidd not 
insult, j-elying upon tlieir relationship to him." To 
this request Pizai-ra replied that his hrothere respeet- 
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ed and loved !iim aa a father, and that they would 
give no occasion of scandal.* 

* OviEBO describes Fernando Pizarromlfee following words; "And 
of all those (the brothers Pizarro) Femimdo Pizarro was the only one 
of a legitimate bed, and the most imbedded in pride. He was n stont 
man of lofty stature, with a large tongue and heavy lips, and the end 
of the nose very fleshy and red ; and this man was the distnrbej: of 
the quiet of all, and especially of the two andent associates rrancisco 
Pizni'ro nod Diogo Almagro." " ifi de todos ellos el Hemnndo Pi- 
zarro solo era legitimo, e' mSs legitimado en la sobei'hia : hombre de 
nita estaturn & gmesso ; In leiigna 4 labios gordos, i la punta de la 
nariz con sobrada came, y enoendida ; j este fu^ el desavenidor del 
sosiego de todoB, y en especial de los dos viejos conipafieros Francisco 
Pifari'o e Diego de Almagi-o." — Oviedo, Sisf. (Sen.yiViii., hb.jdiv.. 
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CI-IAPTER II. 

FEENAKDO PIZAEEO EEIL'ESS FROM SPAIN. — HE TAKES 

THE C0M1L\NI1 AT CU8C0. FLIGHT AND BEBBUJON OF 

THE INCA MANCO. — DHSCEIPTION OF CU8C0. 

AS the brotherhood of the Pizai'ros is aboiit to 
play a veiy important part in the histoiy of tlie 
!N"ew "World, it is desirable to consider what tlie ad- 
rantagea and disadvantages would have been of such 
a coni'se as Ahnagro comiseled. It is tme that the 
promotion of near relatives is, aiid alwajB has been, a 
very offensive thhig to those who are hoping for ad- 
vancement fi'oni any man in power, or even to those 
who are merely looking on at his proceedings. But, 
on the other hand, neai- relatives, though often moi-e 
difficult to act with than other men, are neai-ly snre 
to be faithful. The certainty of iMs faitlifuhiess has 
doubtless weighed much mtli men like Pizarro, new- 
ly and suddenly possessed of power, and it was a dif- 
iicult c[iiestion for liim to decide whethei-, in his case, 
it was not wise to endme the odium* for Hie sake of 
the fidehty. Moreover, Pizarro's brothers were all of 
them good soldiers and brave men. Fernando was a 

* The odium, however, is of a kind which no merilB can fully coun- 
teract. The fickle Athenians were wearied of a single Aristides, but 
ifit had been Aristides andhia kinsmen, all equally good, equally jnst, 
and equally Jit fo occupy eeveral of Ihe chief places of the state, eveu 
the wisest and grayest nation would hare been glad (if not openly, at 
least in their hcnrta) of any pretext which should remove so ndmii'nble 
b\it so absorbing a family ftom t!ie gOTernmOiit of the eomifry. 
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most sMllful captain ; Gonzalo was said to te " tli6 
best lance" that liad come to the ludies ; Jxian show- 
ed his valor at tlie siege of Ousco ; and Hai-tin after- 
wai'd died fighting by his brother'B side. 

The marquis, unwilling to deprive himself of tlie 
seiTices of such brothers, would not haten to the coim- 
sels of the maiiscal in this matter, which eoimsels, 
however, have been held by commentators to be very 



The Governor of Kneva Toledo set out to conquer 
the coimtrj tliafc had been assigned to him : tlie Gov- 
ernor of I^neva Oastilla, for tliat was the name of Pi- 
zaiTo's pi'O'vince, returned to superintend the buildhig 
of Ilia new town, Los Keyee. Juan Kzarro was left 
in command at Cnsco. Shortly after tbe reconciha^ 
tion of the two govemora, Fernando PizaiTO retimied 
fi-om tlie conrt of Spain, bringing dispatches to his 
brotlier tlie marcLuis whicli contained the prowsions 
tliat have aheady been mentioned. Fernando had 
imdertaken a very odious task when he promised the 
court of Spain to seek for a " benevolence" fi-om the 
colonislB of Peru. To all liis exiiortations tliey re- 
plied that they had duly paid tlieir fiftl^ to the kmg, 
whicli had been gained witli their blood and labor, at 
no risk of the royal estate ; and tliey maliciously re- 
marked that Perdinand Pizai'ro had brought back 
nothing for them, though he had obtained a mai'quis- 
ate for his brother, and the Order of Santiago for 
himself. To these insinuations Fernando PizaiTO 
adroitly and alannhigly made answer, fiiat the ran- 
som of Atahuallpa which they had divided, being the 
ransom of a royal pei-son, of right belonged to tlie 
Emperor. In fine, all tlio new towns were laid under 
conti'ibution, and tiie marquis, partly by pei-suasion, 
partly by tlireaf, contrived to raise the royal benevo- 
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lence fi-om the people aroiuid him. In order to ob- 
tam the sum requii'ed from Cusco, and also to keep 
the Indians quiet (for aii imcle of llanco Inca had 
been rebelling lately, and endeavoring to persuade liis 
nephew to join in the rebellion), Pizairo resolved to 
send hia brother Fernando to supersede Juan in the 
government of that city. It is said that Hie mai'quis 
had respect also to any danger there might be from 
tlie smothered discontent of the mai-iscal or his fol- 
lowerB, and therefore wislied to have a person of Fer- 
nando'a weight and autliority at the city which was 
neai'est to Almagro's province. Fernando accepted 
the eliai'ge, and repaired to Cusco. "When he amved 
there, he found tlaat his brothers Juan and Gonzalo 
were absent, being engaged in an expedition to chas- 
tise some rebel cacique. ]Maneo Inca was not under 
any restraint, and Fernando PizaiTO did not hesitate 
to sliow him much favor, for one of tlie principal in- 
junctions which had been forced upon Iiis attention 
at the court of Spain was to look to the good treat- 
ment of tiie Inca. When his brothers had retmned 
from tlieir foray, Ferdinand Pizan-o brought the busi- 
ness of t!ie benevolence before the town council of 
Cusco, saying how much it woidd become the inhab- 
itants of tlie town to do his majesty some service, 
the royal estate being exhausted m the wars with the 
French and the Grand Turk. His exhortation was 
received with great disgnst, and the part he had un- 
dertaken eeiwed to make him very unpopular'. He 
seems, however, to have had some success in his mis- 
sion, for he was engaged in the business of melting 
gold when news came that the district of Collao was 
in revolt, that tlie Indians had Idlled some Spaniards, 
and that Villaoma (whom tlie Peruvians held in the 
same veneration m which the Spaniards held the 
Vol. IV.— B 
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Pope*) had j-etitrned from the expedition of tbe ma- 
risual, with whom he had gone aa captain of the Li- 
diaii foi-ces. Fernando Pizarro asked the Inca if all 
this intelligence were trae. The Inca replied tliat it 
was ti'ue ; that Collao was in revolt, and tlmt Yillaoina 
had returned on account of the ill treatment which he 
had received from Almagro'a people, who had sought 
to caiTy him in chains ; and the Inca added that his 
own brother PaiiUo was in chains. Several of tlie 
Spanisli Metorians assert confidently that tliere was a 
deep-laid conspiracy between Villaoma and the Inca, 
concerted before the departure of the mai'iscal ; but 
nothing appears more probable than tliat, in the suf- 
ferings and difficulties of a long and most ai-duous 
journey, the Indian chiefs should have been suspected 
and ill treated, aa Ohiliciichima had been m Pizarro's 
march fi-om Ca^amarea to Cusco. The Inca asked 
leave to go out of the city to receive Villaoma, which 
reqtiest being granted, tlie two gi-eat Indian authori- 
ties, the Inca and the high -pneet, returned together 
into Cusco, when tliey botii went straight to the Tem- 
ple of the Sun, and there, according to Valverde, Vil- 
laoma not only complained of liis injuiies, but coun- 
seled revolt. Ferdmand Pizarro, however, had no 
suspicion of the plot tliat was being prepared by tlie 
Inca and tlie high-pnest. Two days afterwai-d, tlie 
Inca, with many of tlio chiefs, came to Pizarro's quar- 
tei« to ask leave to go to a valley called Yncay, in 
order to celebrate certain ceremonies in honor of tlie 
Inca's fatlier, Huayna Capae, wlio was buried there, 
and to whom it was customary to perform tliose rites 
every year. This request was granted. 
On the 18th of April, 1536, the Inca, accompanied 

la veneracioii qiie nosotroa tencmss al 
E Valvebbe, MS. . 
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by Villaoraa, went out of Cubco, lea^-ing beliiiid liiin 
some of tlie principal chiefs \ylio were suspected by 
the Spaniards. This he did, in order to blind his ene- 
mies to the real purpose which he had in i-iew. He 
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had been ahsent only two days i e i Sj an ard, one 
of those probably who had s, y t eito in. tlie 
neighboring coimtiy, aiTived i tl e tj to inform 
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Fcniando Pizarro that the Inca was going to Ares, a 
^ehlo fifteen leagues distant, in a veiy mountainous 
district, from whidi this Spaniard concluded that the 
Inca was about to revolt, Ferdinand Pizarro gave 
no credit to this report, but merely sent a message to 
the Inca, begging liim to hasten liia retimi, in order 
to accompany him in an expedition to chastise the 
caciques of Oollao, who were in i-ebellion. But the 
Inca took no heed of this message. On the contraiy, 
being now within the protection o£ tliis nigged coun- 
try, he was enabled to proclaim his designs in all their 
fullness. A great assembly was held of the caciques 
and other principal persons of the district ; and it 
may be imagined what orations, full of gi'ief, shame, 
and lamentation, were uttered on that occasion. J^ev- 
er had an assemblage of men greater reason to com- 
plain, greater injuries to redress. Their kings de- 
throned, their temples profaned, their priests expell- 
ed, tlieir sacred virgins scorned and violated, their 
property seized, themselves, their lands, their wiyes, 
and their children given away, in a strange kind of 
captivity* among tlus victorious band of sti-angers — 
what eloquence that rage or hate could give would 
be wanting ? It is xmlikely that any Peruvian chief 
who spoke on that day was one who had not received 
some deadly domestic injury, something of the kind 
which Christians even can hardly pretend to forgive, 
and which the Spanish Christians of that day would 
certainly have thought it a sacred duty to revenge. 
That dusky assemblage might have been seen waving 
to and fro with emotions of hon'or and hatred as the 
chiefs stood upon some level arid spot, with the burn- 
ing sun poiu'ing down upon them, to whom each fiery 

* The sjatein of eaeomieiutas. 
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spealver would appeal as to a god, mjured, desecrated, 
and maddened like theinselves. 

Tlieie can be little doubt tliat the most ardent and 
earnest appeals were made on tins occasion to the 
valor, the piety, and the revengef ulne^ of the Pera- 
vian Indians, for a solemn pledge was taken, whicli 
tlie assembly could only have been prepared for by 
such adjurations. The Inca commanded that two 
large golden vessels fnll of wine should be brought 
before him ; and then he said, " I am detei-mined not 
to leave a Chi-istian ali%'e in all this land, wherefore I 
intend in tlie fli-st i>lace to besiege Cusco. Whoever 
among yon resolves to sen-e me in this design has to 
stoke his life upon it Let him druik."* In this 
manner, and witli no other condition, many captains 
and principal persons rose and drank ; nor could it be 
said that they did not afterward fulfill tlieir part in 
all the dangers and the toils which this fatal draught 
impeded upon them. 

The city of Cusco was worthy of being the spot 
which elicited the last great effort of tlie Peruvians 
to rid themselves of their invaders. It was eonstract- 
ed with great regularity. The streets were at right 
angles to one another, and thus the city was formed 
into those blocks of building which the Eomans call- 
ed insidcB. The pavement was made of small stones ; 
and a large stone conduit of water passed through 
the middle of each street. There was a great square, 
in which stood the palace of the late Inca, Huayna 
Capac, the most beaiitiful building in Cusco, its gate- 
way being made of marble of different colors. This 

* "Yo estoi detei-minado de no dexw Cristiano & vida en todn. la 
tierrn, y pam esto quiero primero poner cerco en el Cusco. Quien de 
vosotros peiisiu'© servirme (.ti esto, ha de poner sobre tal easo la vida. 
]je\-a,"— Carta de Vicente »b Valvbbde, MS. 
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palace was ao extensive Uiafc it was afterward divided 
into many sliares for the cMef conquerors. Adjacent 
to it were tliree other palaces, painted on the outside, 
and richly decorated with sculpture. On three sides 
of the great square there were three covered build- 
ings, resembling the loggie in Florence. These build- 
ings stood upon terraces, and were for the purpose 
of celebrating great festivals in bad weather. Their 
size may be conjectured from the fact that a fourth 
loggia in another quarter of the town afterwai-d form- 
ed a large church. There is no capital in Europe that 
has been constructed on so grand a plan. Cusco was, 
as it were, a microcosm of the whole empire. As 
the men of different tribes came up from Antisnyo, 
Condesuyo, Collasuyo, and Chinchasuyo, they ranged 
themselves in tlie outskirts adjacent to iJie four quar- 
ters of the town corresponding with these four divi- 
sions of the empire, and each tribe took up its position 
as nearly as po^ible in the same geographical order 
which it held in its own country. The tribe that was 
to the north of it in its own country was to the north 
of it also in Cvisco. Each tribe had an especial head- 
dr^s, and was discernible fi-om all tlie rest either by 
a difference in the color of tlie sash wound round the 
head, or by a difference in the color of the feathers. 
The Inca, in travei-sing his citj, was thus enabled to 
review every section of his empire, and to recognize 
the inhabitants of each district at a glance. 

The gi-eater part of the houses in the eit^ were 
constructed either wholly or partly of stone, though 
some were built of bricks burnt in the sun. The Pe- 
ruvians had not arrived at the art of making tiles ; 
and tlieir houses were covered with pieces of wood in 
the shape of tiles, or with straw.* Some of the prin- 
" The Spnniarda called it straw, but it wes probably a kind of rnsh- 
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cipal quarters were named " The Place of the Great 
Snakes," " The Place of Proclamations," " The Street 
of Gillyflowers," "Tlie Ward of tiie Post of Lions," 
" The Ward of the Lion's Tall." 

Two streams entered Cusco and traversed the city. 
They entered under bi-idges with flood-gates, to pre- 
yent inundation. These streams, in their passage 
through the city, had beds of masonry to r\m in, so 
tliat the water might alwaj-s be clear and clean. One 
of the Btreams passed through the great square. 

A huge fortress overawed the city. It was built 
on tlie summit of a high lull called Sacsahuanian, 
lying to the northeast. On the side toward tlie city 
this hiil was precipitous, and needed little defense 
from art. On the other side, however, it descended 
gently toward a plain ; and here it was defended by 
three wails rising one above another, in the shajie of 
demihmes, eacli about twelve hundred feet in lengtli, 
with salient and retiring angles.* 

On tlie top of the walls were ten'aces fonning ram- 
parts. These ramparts had breastworks, so tliat the 
Peruvians could fight almost under eovei-. The nar- 
rowest of the ramparts was wide enough to be trav- 
ersed by three carriages abreast. In the centre of 
each demilune was a narrow gateway with a stone 
portcuUis. 

The main body of the fortress consisted of tln-ee 
towei-s placed in a ti-iangle, the apex of the triangle 
being occupied by tlie great tower, -wMch was eiren- 
lar. The other two were rectangular. The great 
work mnde with great care, which was rery darable. — See Humeoldt'b 
Jtesearches, vol. i., p. 244. 

• "The walls we btiUt with Enlient and retiring angles, twentj'-ore 
in number, and eon'esponding with each other in each whII, so thnt no 
one point couM he attucked ivithont heing commanded hy others. " — 
TVf tHTt mnr's C)u£ca'((ndZi'wa, Chap. iv.,p. 114. 
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tower consisted of four or five stories, each story be- 
ing more lofty than the one below it. This tower 
had large windows or openings (Jmestre grandt) that 
looked toward the town. The towers were connected 
by subterraneous passages ; and tlie ground beneath 
them was hollowed oat to such an extent that there 
was almost as much space laid out in rooms and gal- 
leries below the towers as there was above ground.* 
In the great tower was a plentiful fountain of excel- 
lent water brought from a distance. The knowledge 
of the sources by which this fountain was supplied 
was a state secret, known only to the Inea and his 
principal counselors. After the conquest there was 
room in the citadel for five thousand Spaoiish sol- 
diers. 

The stones, or rather roclis, of which tlie demilunes 
and other parts of the fortress were constructed, 
seemed of Cyclopean work. The Spaniai-ds said that 
not even " the bridge of Sfegovia, or the other build- 
ings which Hercules and the Eomans had made, were 
woi-thy to be compared to the citadel of Cnsco."f An 
eye-witness says, " I measured a stone at Tiaguanaeo 
twenty-eight feet long, eighteen feet broad, and about 
six feet thick ; but in the wall of the fortress of Cus- 
co, which is coi^trueted of masonry, there are many 
stones of much greater size.":|: It appears from mod- 

* See Gakcilaso de la Teoa, CoinentaHos Scales de ha Inms, 
lib. vii., cap, 29. 

t " Gii Spagnuoli, che la veddono, dicono che ne il pocte dn Seco- 
via, n6 d' altri edifici che fece Hercole, n6 i Eoraani, non soao coai 
degni da yedere come questo." — Eeladom di Peho Sakco. Ramusio, 
Viaggi. 

t " En Tiaguanaeo med£ yo una de trejuta y oeho pi^s de largo, y 
de (liea y ocho en anclio, y el gniesao seria de seys pica, y en la mu- 
rtilla de la fortaleza del Ctizco, que esta de mamposteria, ay muclias 
piedras de mucha mayor grandeza." — Acosia, Hist. Moral, de Jndias, 
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em research that some of these stones were fifty feet 
long,* twenty-two feet broad, and six feet thick.t 
How they were conveyed thither is a problem which 
has exercised ingenious men ever siaee the conquest. 
But the works of despotic monarchs of tlie olden 
time, who could employ an army to fetch a single 
stone, have always astonished more civilized nations, 
accustomed to a reasonable economy in the use of 
human labor.J 

It seems that cement was used by the Peruvians ; 
but the work at Cuseo was so exquisitely iinislied that 
none of this cement was visible, for the masonry ap- 
peared " 88 smooth as a table."§ This, however, was 
only at the junction of the stones: the rest of tlie 
stonework was left in the same state as it had been 
when taken from the quarry. Part of the fortress 
was an immense arsenal, which, under the rule of the 
Ineas, had contained large stores of anns and accou- 

* A Spanish foot is an inch less than the English measure of the 

t "Habia entre ellas algunas que tenian cincaenta pie's de largo, 
Teinte y dos de alto, y seis de nncho." — Antiyitedades Pervanas, par 
Makulno Eduabdo de EirEno, y Juas Diego de Tsohcdi, cap. 
9, p. 250. 

X Moreover, tlie patience and perseverance of the Indians compen- 
sated for the inferiority of llieir tools. See what Ulloa says of tfieir 
workmanship in emeralds; " These cariouBemeralils are found in the 
tombs ofthe Indians of Manta andAcatames, and are, in beauty, size, 
and hardness, superior to those found in the jurisdiction of Santa F^ ; 
but what chiefly raises the admiration of the connoisseur is to find 
them worked, some in spherical, some cylindrical, some conical, and 
of various other figures, and all with a perfect accuracy. But the rai- 
surmountable difficulty here is to explain how they could work a stone 
of such hardness, it heing evident that steel and iron were utterly nn- 
known to them. They pierced emeralds and other gems with all the 
delicacy of the present times furnished with so many tools. " — Uhoa's 
Voyages, tol. i., p. 466. 

§ "Lepietre sono cosi liscie ehe paiono tavole spianate." — Rdaliom 
£ Peko Sanco. Eajjusio, Vtaggi. 

B2 
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treinents of all kinds — also o£ metals, such as tin, 
lead, silver, and gold. 

On a hill which overlooked tlie city there were cer- 
tain email towers that served as gnomons, and were 
used for solar ohaer\'ationB.* 

In Ousco and its environs, including the whole val- 
ley which could be seen from the top of the tower, it 
is said that there were " a hundred thonsand" houses. 
Among these were shops, and store-houses, and places 
for the reception of tribute. A strange practice of 
the Peruvians may account in some measure for this 
enormous exf«nt of building. It appears that when 
the great lords died, their houses were not occupied 
by their succe^oi-s, but were, nevertheless, not suffered 
to fall into decay, and an establishment was kept up 
in them, in honor of tlie deceased master. 

There was a large vacant space left in the town for 
the erection of future palaces, it being the custom for 
every reigning Inca to build a new palace. 

The great Temple of the Sun had, before the Span- 
iai'ds rifled Cusco, been a building of singular gor- 
geousnesB. The interior was plated with gold ; and 
on each side of the central image of the Sun were 
ranged the embalmed bodies of the Incas, sitting 
upon their golden thrones raised upon pedestals of 
gold. All round the outside of the building, at the 
top of the walls, ran a corona! of goldf about three 
feet in depth. Adjacent to the Temple of the Sun 

* " For olra estara el cerro de Carmenga, do donde salen a treeho 
tiertas torreiiUas pequefias, que sirviaii para tener quenta con ol mo- 
Timiento del eoI, da qua ellos nracho ae preoiaron." — Pedho de Cib- 
5A, Chronica delPera, parte i., cap. 33. 

t "Porlo alto de las paredos delTemplo, corria una azanefa de oro 
de un tablon de mas de una vara en ancho, en foima de corona, que 
abra^ava todo el Templo." — Garcilaso, Coimntarioa Reahs de los 
Incas, lib, iii., cap. 30. 
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■nxre other buildinga, also beautifully adomcd, which 
had been dedicated to the moon, the stars, to thunder, 
lightning, and tlie rainbow. Eacli of these minor 
buildings had its appropriate paintuigs and adom- 
menta. Then there were the schools of the learned 
Amautas and the Haravecs, or poets, which might be 
entered by a private way fi'om the palace of the Inca 
Koea, who had delighted to listen to the ('' ' 
of the wise men of his dominions. 

CuBco, independently of its temples, and il 
and its court, was in itself an object of fond admira- 
tion to the Perut-ians ; and, as Garcilaso declares, it 
was to them what Kome was to the rest of the 
world.* 

Such was the city, not less dear because dishonored 
and disfigured, that Manco Inca and his brave com- 
panions in arms had pledged themselves to regain. 

* Fedko db Ciesa, one of the persons who saw Cusco within the 
first twenty years after the Spanish eonqnest, says, " Cusco was grand 
and stately : it must have been founded by a people of great intelli- 
gence," "El Cusco tuvo gi-an ms,neray calidad; dei-id ser fundada 
por gente de gi'an bov."— Pedro de CiBfA, Ckromca del Peru, parte 
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CIIAPTEE III. 

THIS SIEGE OF CfSCO BY THE EEVOLTED PEEUVIAXS. 

FERNANDO PIZAERO, having been soon in- 
formed that Manco Inca really had revolted, far 
from awaiting the attack, lost no time in making an 
endeavor to seize upon the Inea's person. The Mend- 
ly heights, however, protected the Indian sovereign, 
and Pizai-ro could not come neai' him. There were 
now many skirmishes near Ares between the Span- 
iards and the Peruvians, in which the slaughter of 
the Inca'a forces was immense. Still the Indians 
from all their four provinces, Ohinchasuyo, CoUasuyo, 
Condesuyo, and Antisuyo, came pouring.in upon the 
scene of action. On the heights the Indians began to 
prevail, tliough in the plains, where tlie Spanish cav- 
alry could ac^ it was like a company of btitchei-s amid 
innumerable flocks of sheep. In one of these skir- 
mishes, the Indians, who were beginning to learn the 
ci'aft of war, retreated until they led their enemies 
into an ambuscade where no less than twenty thou- 
sand Indians poured down upon the Spaniards. The 
ground was so rough that ^e hoi-ses were disabled 
from acting, and though Juan and Gonzalo PizaiTO 
did all they could to retrieve the day, they were 
obliged to withdraw their forces into the city. Their 
Indian followers, who had been stationed in the for- 
tress commanding Cueco, were driven out of it, and it 
was occupied by the enemy. But Fernando Pizarro, 
one of the most valiant men, not only of tlie captains 
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in America, but of any in that age, beat back the pur- 
suers and regained the fortress. Juan Pizarro was 
wounded in this battle. 

The whole aspect of affairs now began to look verj' 
threatening for the Spaniards. A question arose 
whether it would be better to occupy the fortress or 
to abandon it to the enemy. Juan Pizarro contended 
tliat it should be abandoned, arguing that if the In- 
dians were to occupy the fortress, the Spaniards could 
retake it whenever they pleased, and that it would be 
unwise to divide their small force. This advice seem- 
ed to be judicious, and was adopted. 

Fernando Pizarro now resolved to foi-m his hoi-se- 
men into " three companies," placing each company 
under a captam. He had but nmety horsemen, and 
he gave thirty to each of the thi'ee commanded, com- 
mitting to his guard a tliird part of the town. To the 
foot-Boldiers he did not a^ign any especial part of tlie 
town to defend, because they were very few, and the 
enemy made little accoimt of them. The next day, 
being Satm-day, the Feast of " St. John before the 
Latin Gate," when the garrison awoke, they found 
the fortress occupied by the hostile Indiana, and then 
the siege o£ Cusco may be said i» have commenced. 
The disproportion of numbers was immense. Tliere 
may have been one or two thousand Indian auxiliaries 
attached to the Spanish cause ; but the besiegers, as 
was afterward ascertained, amounted to a hundred 
thoiisand warriors and eighty thousand attendants for 
camp-service. They immediately set iii-e to those 
houses which lay between the fortress and tlie town ; 
and, under cover of this fire, they continued to ^in 
ground, making barricades in the streets, and digging 
holes, so that the cavalry could not act against them. 
It is impossible not to sympathize in some measure 
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M'ith the Peruviana, and to i-ejoice wlienover tlioy ob- 
tain any success on their side, so tliat, if only for a 
moment, the tide of war is turned against those re- 
morseless missionaries, the Spaniards. On tiiis day, 
which was probably the last on which tlie natives in 
all tliat vast continent had any i-eal chance of disem- 
barrassing themselves of their mvaders, not only fire, 
but air, came to tlie weaker side. There was, fortu- 
nately for them, a high wind, and the roofs being of 
straw or ruslies, tlie fire spread bo rapidly that at one 
moment it appeared as if the whole city were one 
sheet of flame. The war-cries of the assailants were 
appalling. The smoke was so dense that sight and 
hearing wei-e alike confused. But the Spaniards 
were not men to be easily daimted. Each captain 
held his ground in his own quainter, where, however, 
the Indians preyed in upon them in such a manner 
tliat they coidd do no more than hold tlieir gromid, 
having scarcely room to fight. Eemando Pizarro was 
to be seen, now in one quarter, now in another, wher- 
ever the distress was greatest. The Indians, who sup- 
posed that the day was really theii-s, threw themselves 
with the greatest bravety into the streetsj fighting 
hand to hand with the Spaniards; displaying tliat 
desperate valor which takes no heed of the inequality 
of weapons, and giving blows which they must have 
been aware would be returned on the instant with a 
hundred fold the vigor and effect tliat there eould be 
in their own. 

Pemando Pizarro saw that, without some change in 
the mode of resistance, aU was lost for the Spaniai-ds. 
Drawing, therefore, from each company a few men, 
amounting altogetlier to only twenty, he made a sally 
on the road to Condesuyo ; and, coming round upon 
the Indians from tliat quarter, charged them vigor- 
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ously and drove them back with gi-eat akiighter to 
tlie i-ongh part of the sierra, where they again re- 
formed their ranks and renewed the battle. Still, 
however, the ardor of the fight did not abate in tlie 
central part of the city, to which ^Fernando Pizarro 
returned to resume his eommand-in-chief. There 
was still no rest for the Spaniards. The city con- 
tinued to buiii, T)ie Indian high-pi-ieet, Villaoma, 
who was likewise tlie general, occupied and maintain- 
ed the f ortre^. In the city, as the houses were burnt, 
the Indians mounted upon the blackened walls, and, 
mo™ig along thejn, were enabled, in that favorable 
position, to pr^s on the attack. Thence they cordd de- 
ride all tlie efforts of hoi^emen to dislodge tliem. So 
the contest continued for days. If either by day nor 
by night did they give any rest to the Spaniards, who 
wei-e obliged to make perpetual sallies in order to 
throw down walls, destroy banicades, fill up great 
holes, and break np channels by which the Indians 
were letting water in upon them, so as to produce an 
ai-tificial inimdation. Thus for six days the warfare 
continued, until the Indians gained nearly the whole 
of the city, the Spaniards being able to hold only the 
great square, and some houses which surrounded it. 

Many of the Spaniards now began to look upon 
their cause as hopele^. Flight by means of their 
hoi-ses was comparatively easy ; and there were not 
wanting those who counseled the abandonment of the 
city, and the attempt to save then- own lives, if it 
could be accomplished by this sacrifice. Fernando 
Pizarro, who was as great in council as in war, with a 
smile replied, " I do not know, senores, why you wisli 
to do this, for in my mind tliere is not, and there has 
not been, any fear." From shame they did not dare 
to declare their thoughts in his presence, and so tlie 
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matter passed ofE until the evening, wlien he eum- 
moned tlie cliief Spaniards together, and, -with a se- 
rene conntenance, he thus addressed them ; " I have 
called you together, seQores, because it appears to me 
that tlie Indians each day disgi-ace us more and more, 
and I believe that the cause of this is the weakness 
that tliere is in some of us, which is no little, siiiee 
you openly maintain that we shotdd give up the city. 
Wherefore, if you, Juan Pizarro, give such an opin- 
ion, how is it that you had courage to defend the city 
against Alraagro, when he sought to rebel ; and as for 
yoQ," turning to the treasurer, " it would apjjear a veiy 
ugly thing for you to talli in tliis fashion, since you 
have charge of the royal fifths, and are obliged to 
give aecoimt of them with the same obligation that 
he is to give account of the fortress. Por you other 
senores, who are alcaldes and regidoi-s, to whom the 
execution of the laws is committed in this city, it is 
not for you to commit such a great folly that you 
should deliver it into the hands of these tyrants." 

Words have been often misused in speeches, but 
never more, perhaps, than in calling the Peruvians 
who came to take possession of their own "these 
tyrants." 

Then he spoke of his own duties. " It would be a 
sad tale to tell of me," he exclaimed, " were it to be 
said that Fernando Pizarro, from any motive of fear, 
had abandoned the territory which his brother, Don 
Francisco Pizarro, had conquered and colonized. 
Wherefore, gentlemen, in the service of God and of 
the king, sustaining your houses and your estates, die 
rather than desert them. If I am left alone, I will 
pay with my life the obligation which Kes upon me, 
rather than have it said that another gained the city, 
and that I lost it." He then reminded them of the 
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eoiiimonplaee i-emark, " that witli i-igor, tlaat which 
appeal^ impossible is gained, and without vigor even 
that wMch is easy appears diiRcult." 

The courage of the assembled Spaniards answered 
to tills bold appeal ; and as it was now agreed iipon 
to defend the city to the utmost, Fernando did not 
hesitate in putting the worst before them. He said, 
" The men are worn out, the horses are exhausted, and 
in the state in which we are, it is impossible to hold 
the city two days longer, wherefore it is neeessaiy to 
lose all our lives or to gain the fortress. That being 
gained, the city is seenre. To-morrow morning I 
must go, with all the horsemen that can be mustered, 
and take that fortress," They answered that the 
hoi-semen were ready to a man to die with him, or to 
succeed in that entei-prise. Upon this, Juan Pizarro, 
wounded as he was, claimed the principal part in 
the nest day's action, saying, " It was my fault that 
the fortress was not occupied, and I said that I 
would take it whenever it should be necessary to do 
so. 111 would it therefore appear if, while I am 
alive, any other pereon eliouM undertake the duty for 
me," 

Fernando Pizari-o consented. This cLuestion of 
leadersliip being settled, and two subordinates having 
been chosen, Juan PizaiTO lost no time in selecting a 
company of fifty men for the work of the morrow, 
the three captains being himself, his brother Gonzalo, 
and a cavalier named Fernando Ponce. 

Very early in the morning, the fifty men, with tlieir 
leaders, were drawn up in the gi'eat square. Fer- 
nando Pizarro addressed some parting advice to his 
brother Juan, namely, that when out of the town he 
should take the royal road from Cusco to Los Keyes, 
and should not tiun until he had gone about a league. 
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for, altlioiigli tlie fortress was very near, so many holes 
had been dug, and barricades thro^m up by the In- 
dians, that there was no hope of taking the fortress 
except by coining roimd on the far side of it. 

Fernando Pizarro had hardly finished gi\ing tltis 
advice, when a hody of Indians came down with the 
intent of taking a fort which had been made as a 
place of refuge from the great square, and which 
ovei-looked the whole of it. The two sentinels on 
guai-d at this fort were asleep^a thing not to be 
wondered at, considering the fatignes of the last few 
days — and before any succor could be given, the In- 
dians had mastered the fort. The day, therefore, be- 
gan \Tith an ill omen for the Spaniards. 

Fernando Pizarro ordered in great haste some act- 
ive foot-soldiers to retalte this fort, which they soon 
succeeded in doing. When this had been accom- 
plished, Fernando united all his forces, horse and foot, 
to gain possession of a very sti-ong baiiicade- winch 
the Indians had thro^-n up, in order to prevent the 
Spaniai-ds from going oxtt of the city in the direction 
of the plain. A body of twenty thousand Lidians 
fi-om the district of Ohinchaauyo kept this barricade. 
It was fortunate for tlie Spaniards that the Indiana 
had not delayed their attack upon the fort nntil a lit- 
tle later in the day, for by this movement towai-d the 
barricade Fernando Pizarro was obliged to leave the 
great square nearly undefended. But the main body 
of the Indians had not yet come down fi'om their 
quarters to commence their usual attacks upon the 
city. 

When the Chinchasuyans who had tlie charge of 
the ban-ieade saw the Spaniards advancing upon them 
in full force, some of them shouted out to one an- 
other, " Those Christians who have the good horses 
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are flying, and the others which remain are the sick.* 
Let us allow these to draw off, and then we shall be 
able to kill them all." This plan of suffering the 
Spaniai'ds to divide their forces may have had some 
effect in weakening the resistance of the Indians at 
the barricade ; still they fought on with great bravery, 
hut they couid not prevent die fifty horsemen making 
their way out of the city. The rest of the Spaniaiiis 
i-etm-ned with all haste to the grand sqnare ; for a col- 
mnn of the enemy — from the same division, I eon' 
jeeture, which had once captured tlie fort in the 
morning— came down again to make another attack 
on it, having seen or heai-d the ektrmiBh at the Ciiin- 
chasuyaa baiidcade. Fernando Pizan-o, whose pai't 
in the conflict it was to malie decisive charges on crit- 
ical occasions, rushed out with his men, and soon put 
the Indians to flight ; for, as the main body of the en- 
emy was still asleep in tlieir quartei-s, this one wateli- 
f ul di\'ision could not alone resist Pizaixo's charge. 

Meanwhile Juan Pizarro had conducted his men 
along the royal road to Los Keyes ; and, after pro- 
ceeding as far as had been previously agreed upon, 
had turned to the right, had fought his way along the 
ridges whei'ever he had encountered any enemy, had 
come down upon the open ground before the fortress, 
and BO estabhshed a communication between himself 
and his brother in the city. The Indians posted be- 
tween the f ortre^ and the city decamped, some throw- 
ing themselves into the fortress and others into other 
strong positions. 

The communication was now so complete that Fer- 
nando Pizarro was able to re-enforce his brother with 

* "Aquellos eristianos i_ 
do, y estos que quedan sun los dolienles."' 
Valterde, MS. 
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all tl o bi U9h foot-soldiera aiid the friendly Indians. 
At tl e sa'ne t ne he sent Juan word on no account 
to nake the ttick upon the foi-tresB until nightfall, 
fo tl e e e ly were so many, and the position so 
stro g tl at the "^paniarda could gain no honor in the 
att ck Pe nando also begged his brother not to ad- 
ve tare 1 s o n person in the light ; for, on aeeoiuit 
of the vo nd hich Juan had already i-eceiYed, he 
eoiild not put on his morion, and Fernando said it 
woiild be absolute madness to go into battle without 
that. Juan Pizanx) did not adopt his brother's ad- 
riee ; for, tliough he made a show of prepai-ation as 
if he were going to bivouac upon the plain for the 
night, it was only a feint, and when he saw that the 
Indians were less on theif gnard, he gave orders for 
a sudden attack upon some strong positions in front 
of the fortress. Gonzalo Pizarro was intrusted with 
a troop to make this attack. "When tlie Indians saw 
the Spaniards moving upward, tbey came down upon 
them in such a multitude* that Gonzalo Pizarro and 
his men could not even succeed in approaching these 
fortified outposts. Indeed, the Spanifu'ds began to 
give way before the weight of numbers, when Juan 
Pizan-o, " not being able to endm-e'" this check, hiu-- 
i-ied onwai-d to support his brother. The men, ani- 
mated by this sight, for Juan and Gonzalo fought in 
the front rank, rushed forward, and succeeded in tak- 
ing these strong positions, so that they found them- 
selves now under the walls of the principal building. 
Juan Pizarro, not satisfied witli this partial success, 
made a bold dash at the entrance into the fortress. 
This enti'anee was an outwork projecting from the 
body of the fortress, inclosed on each side by two low 
walls, but open at the top, so that it might be thor- 
* "Gi'aiidissimainiinidflddeellos." 
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onghly commanded from the battlements, having an 
outer gate coiresponding with the principal gate of 
the fortress.* The walls which formed this outwork 
had roofs to them, doubtless in order that those of the 
besieged who had to defend the prot might be under 
cover while their assailants were exposed to missiles 
from the higher pai-ts of the building. Beneatli tliis 
outwork the crafty Indians had recently dug a deep 
pitfall. But, imfortunately for them, as they came 
flying in fj-om the pursnit of the Spaniai-ds, they fell 
one upon another, heaped together in such a manner 
that " diey filled up with their ovm bodies that which 
their own hands had made." Juan Pizari'o, still 
fighting in front, advanced upon this road made for 
him by the bodies of Ins enemies ; but just aa he en- 
tered, a stone, hm-led from the heights of tlie fortre^, 
descended npon his improtected head, and laid him 
senseless on the spot. liis men recovered, and bore 
off the body of their commander, in which life was 
not extinct, though the wound was of a fatal natm-e, 
for Juan Pizarro never r<^e from his conch again. 

After this great check, Gonzalo Pizan-o, on whom 
the command had now devolved, did what he could 
to reanimate his men; but his efforts were of no 
avail. The numbers of the enemy bronght to bear 
upon the points of attack continued to increase, and 
the Spaniards were obliged to draw off fi-om the for- 
tre^. The following morning, however, the indomi- 
table Fernando made a cureuit of tlie strong-hold of 
the Indians, and, seeing that it was sun-ounded by a 
very high wall, came to tlie conclusion that, without 

« " La qnal era de esta manera. Desde la pnertn del muro salian 
de una parte y de owa unos paredones haata haoer oira pnerta ade- 
lante, y estos cabiertos por cima, y alii hicieron cai-a, ahondando todo 
lo cubierto."— Coj'to de Vicente de Valvemhj, MS. 
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ecaling-laddere, there was no hope of taldng the place. 
The whole of the day, therefore, was spent in making 
scaling-ladders by all who conld be spared for that 
service. They were not many who could be spared, 
for the enemy gave Gonzalo Pizari-o and Fernando 
Ponce no rest all day, endeavoring to force the strong 
position which these commanders occupied. The In- 
dians in the fortress did all they could by words and 
signs to animate their friends, even calling by name 
upon particular chiefs to come to the r^cue; but the 
Spaniards maintained their petitions. 

That day Fernando Pizarro was to be seen every 
where throughout the Spanish quarters. He knew 
that not only the existence of all the Spaniards who 
were there, but tliat the security* of the Spanish em- 
pire in that part of the world was in peril. Here, he 
hurried mth his small party of reserve, and left them ; 
there, alone, he threw himself into some post where 
the effect of Ins personal presence was wanted. The 
contest grew so furious and the shouts so loud (the 
Indians, lite all partially civilized people, were great 
shouters in war), that it seemed "as if the whole 
world was there in fiercest coniiict." 

The Inca, whose position was at a spot about 
three leagues' distance fi-om Cusco, was not inactive. 
Knowing that the fortress was besieged, and being as 
well aware as Pizarro how important the possession 
of that streng-hold was, he sent a re-enforcement of 
five tliousand of his best soldiers, f These fresh troops 
pressed the Spaniai-ds very hard. They not on!y 
fought with the ammation of untired men, but all the 
ener^ that fanaticism could give them was called 

* " Conociendo que la vida de todos y el seguro deatos reinos eata- 
TBii en que se loma&e la fortaleza." — Carta t/i? Vicbstb dk Val- 
TEi-DL, MS t "Geiitomuj-luoidB." 
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foi-tli to succor Villaoma, their chief priest, who was 
within the f ortresa. 

In the city itself the battle languished ; for, though 
some encounters took place there in tlie course of the 
day, die best part of the troops were fighting round 
the fortress. This -was an oversight on the part of 
the Indian generals. More pressure on the Spanish 
posts in the gi-and scLuare would have compelled the 
mthdrawal of some of the Spaniards engaged in in- 
vesting the fortress ; and when the contending par- 
ties are greatly unequal in point of numbers, to mul- 
tiply the points of attack is a mode of warfare which 
must tell disastrously against the less numerous party. 

The day went on without either side having gained 
or lost much. But the Spaniards had maintained 
their positiops while the scaling-ladders were being 
made. These being finished, Fernando Pizarro and 
the foot-soldiei-s commenced their attack at tlie hour 
of vespers. This was an excellent disposition of the 
troops. The horsemen could fight, as they had been 
fighting all day, to clear the ground about the place, 
while the hardy foot^oldiers, fitter for the work of 
scaling the fortr^s, must have seemed almost a new 
enemy to the beleaguered Indians. Fernando and 
hia men pressed up to the walls with the utmost fury 
and determination. The conflict had now lasted about 
thirty hours, and the re-enforcements of Indians had 
not succeeded in making their way into the fortress. 
The succor most wanted there was fresh ammunition. 
Stones and darts began to grow scarce among the be- 
sieged ; and Villaoma, seeing the fury of his new ene- 
mies, resolved to fly. Communicating his intentions 
to some of his fi'iends, with them he made his way 
out of the fortress at the part which looked toivard 
the river. The ground there was very precipitous, 
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but tliere were some winding passages in tlie rocks, 
so eonstntcted that they were invisible to tlie Span- 
iards below, but which were known to the Peruvians. 
Taking tiiis secret rovite, Villaoma and his friends 
made good their flight, without being perceived by 
the Spaniards ; and when beyond tlie walls of the 
fortress, Villaoma collected and drew off the division 
of his army wliich consisted of the Chinehasuyan In- 
dians. From thence tlie recreant high-priest went to 
his master the Inca, who, when he heard the ill news, 
■was ready to die of grief. 

At the time Villaoma fled, the fortress was not al- 
together lost. In it there remained an Indian chief 
of great estimation among his people, one of those 
who had drnnk out of the golden vases, and with 
whom were all the rest of the gallant men who had 
pledged themselves in the Hke aimple but solemn 
manner. The whole night through these devoted 
men maintained their position. Fernando Pizai-ro's 
efforts throughout tlioee eventful hom^ were such as 
desperation only could inspire ; and as the day dawn- 
ed, he had the satisfaction of perceiving that the de- 
fense of the Indiana began to slacken ; not that their 
brave hearts were daunted, but that the magazine of 
stones and arrows was fairly exliausted. 

The fate of the beleaguered Indians was now clear 
to all beholders, to none clearer than to themselves; 
still this nameless captain gave no signs of sun-ender. 
" There is not written of any Boman such a deed as 
he did." These are tlie honest words of the Spanisli 
narrator. Traversing all parts of the foiti-ess with a 
club in his hand, wherever he saw one of his war- 
riors who was giving way, he struck him down, and 
hurled his body upon tlie besiegers. He himself had 
two arrows in liim, of which he took no more account 
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tlian if they were not there. Seeing at last tliat it 
was not an Indian here and there who was giving 
way, but that the whole of his men were exliausted, 
and that tlie Spaniards were pressing up on the scal- 
ing-ladders at all points, he perceived that the combat 
was hopeless. One weapon alone remained to him, 
his club. That he dashed down upon tlie besiegeiB ; 
and then, as a last expression of despair, taking earth 
in his hands, he bit it, and rubbed his face with it,* 
" with such signs of anguish and heartsickness as can 
not be described."t Having thus expressed his rage 
and Ills despair, resolving not to behold the enemy's 
enti-anee, he hurled liimself , the last thing he had to 
hurl, from the height down upon the invaders, that 
they might not triumph over him, and that he might 
f uliili the pledge he had given when he drank from 
the golden vases. The hero of the Indians ha™g 
thus perished, no pretense of farther resistance could 
be made. Fernando Pizan-o and his men made good 
their enti-ance, and disgraced their victoiy by putting 
the besieged to the sword, who were m number above 
fifteen hundred.:]; 

* ' ' And they rent every one hia manlle, and spilnklad dust upon 
their heads toward heaven. " — Ju6, di. ii., v. 12. 

t "Tomaodo peda^osde tierralamordiafregandosceonellila enra 
con fanta congoja y vaacas que no ee puede dezir."— Cai-to de Vi- 

CBSTE BE VaLVEHDE, MS. 

X " Pasaiido & cuohillo los que estavan deiitro, que serian pasados 
de mil y qninientos ombres."— Cui'in de Vicemui oe VALVEncE, SIS. 
TOL. IV.— 
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CHAPTER lY. 



CTJSCO AND LOS REYES 
SIEGE, — ALMA GEO li 
ENS CTJSOO. 



SUCH was the dismay occasioned among tlie Peru- 
vians by the captui-e of the fortress that tliey de- 
sei-ted tlieir positions near the city, and retired to their 
encampments, which were well fortified. Peniando 
Pizarro sallied forth the next morning, and attacked 
and routed the Indians from the Chinchaauyo dis- 
trict. The day after he made an onslaught with 
equal success upon those of Collasuyo. The succeed- 
ing day this iron man mai'clied out against the In- 
dians of Condesuyo. On each occasion the Span- 
iards, having open ground for their cavalry to act 
upon, were entirely triiunphant, and the slaughter of 
the Peruvians must have been immense. These trans- 
actions took place at the end of May, 1636. 

It might now be imagined that the Spaniards in 
Ouseo would be allowed to have some repose after 
the unwearied exertions they had made in the defense 
of the place, and the chastisement, as they would have 
called it, of tlie Indians. But the provident mind of 
Ferdinand Pizarro thought otlierwise. Calling all his 
men together, he thus addressed them : " Since God 
]ias been pleased to give us this glorious victory by 
which we have gained the fortress, and saved the city 
from a state of siege, it seems to me, noble and valor- 
ous gentlemen, that in order that we may enj oy hence- 
forward some i-^t and peace, and that we may secure 
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the city better, it is necessary that we should store up, 
in time, provisions, bringing them from the valley 
of Sacsahnana. For if we do not seize upon the 
maize that is there, the Indians may anticipate us, 
and M'O shall then have to obtain our supplies from 
afar." 

The conclusion of tliis speech greatly disconcerted 
the Spanish gaiTison, who had set their minds upon 
having now some repose. Pizarro, however, wisely 
persevered in his detenmnation, telling his men that, 
as for expecting succor fi-om Los Eeyes, they must 
not reckon upon that ; on the contrary, it was possible 
that they themselves were the only Spaniards left in 
Peru in whom they could place confidence. He 
meant, perhaps, darkly to insinuate that Los Reyes 
might have been invested at the same time as Ciisco ; 
that his brother the marquis might not have been able 
to drive back the besiegers ; and that from Almagro 
and his men in Ohili no friendly interference could 
be expected. "Wherefore, he said, tliey must make 
up tlieu- minds to be prepai-ed for tiie woi'st. To use 
his own words, " they must make their hearts broad, 
enough for every thing that might occur to them."* 
Accordingly, Gonzalo Pizarro was sent to obtain tliese 
Buppli^, and in five days he returned, accompanied 
by a number of Indian men and women laden with 
maize. 

Gonzalo Pizarro had hardly retiirned to Cusco 
when the Indians recommenced tlieir siege. It seems 
that these unwise warriors had desisted from their 
attack, not from iU sucee^ only, but from being called 
away by certain religious ceremonies. These cei-e- 
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monies were Bacrifices made to the new moon;* and 
so rigidly kept was this observance, that the Pem- 
vians, in all their battles and sieges, ceased to fight at 
the time of the new moon.f It is easy to see what a 
gi-eat rehef thie truce of the new moon must have 
afforded to the Spaniards. 

The Indians, having completed their saci-ificial cer- 
emonies, recommenced the siege of Cuseo, but under 
■^■eiy different auspices to those of their former enter- 
prise. The Spaniards now not only occupied the 
fortress, but had extended their works beyond the 
city, and the Indians were not able to gain an en- 
trance mto any pai-t of it. This second and futile 
siege lasted twenty days, when it was tune again for 
the Indians to withdraw in order to make their im- 
perative sacrifices. 

No sooner was tlie siege raised than Fernando Pi- 
zarro resolved to act upon the offensive and to attack 
the Indians in their encampments, in which he was, 
as usual, successful, and great slaughter of tlie enemy 
a^n took place. Still they were not daunted in 
their main purpose of investing Ci^co ; and whenthe 
Spaniai-ds withdrew into their quarters, the Indians 
recommenced the siege. Fernando Pizarro now took 
a terrible resolve. He was not a cruel man, and, in- 
deed, was noted for his kindness to the Indians. Ho 
had received insti-uetions from the Spanish court, al- 
ways mindful of humanity toward its new subjects, to 
look to tlie welfare of these Indians ; but, like Ciesar 
and many other great captains, Fernando Pizarro hes- 
itated at nothing which was likely to insiu-e the suc- 
* "And in the be^nnings of your months j-e shall offer n burnt- 
offering unlo the Lord."— iVKmScrs, ch. xsvii., v. 11. 

+ " En todos los cercoB o guerras que haaen tienen por costumbre de 
todas las Itmas nueyas dexar & pelear y entender enhacer sacrificios." 
— Carta ik Vicenie de Valyekdi;, MS. , p. 36, 
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cess of his operations. Accordingly, he gave orders 
—orders how unbecoming a cavalier o£ Santiago, the 
cross of which he wore embroidered on liis breast — to 
all his men that in theu- pursuit of the enemy they 
should slay every Indian woman they came up with, 
in order that the survivors might not dare to come 
and ser\-e their husbands and their children.* This 
cruel scheme, in which, however, the bishop only rec- 
ognize the sagacity, was so snceessfnl that the In- 
dians abandoned the siege, fearing to lose then- wive, 
and the wives fearing deatli-f 

The Spanish general was now cLnite at hberty to 
become the assailant, which he did with his usual vig- 
or and success, though occasionally with the utmost 
peril to lumself and hia troops. In one of these skir- 
mishes, at no great distance from Cuseo, he put to 
flight some Indians, who left on the ground two bun- 
dles, which were secured and carried back to the city, 
and which, when opened, caused the greatest distress 
and gi-ief fliroughout the garrison, for in one of them 
were found six heads of Spaniards, and in the other 
a great number of torn letters. Among these letters 
there was one, nearly uninjured, from the Empress, 
in which she informed the colony of the -victory which 
the Emperor had obtained over the galleys of Tunis, 
fighting against Barbaroasa and the Turfe who were 
witli him. Tliis good news from Spain did not con- 
sole the men of Cusco for their o^vn loss and peril, 

* " Vieiido Hei'oando Pi^arro la persoi-eranfa que tenian en cer- 
carle la cindad, mando a todos los EspaQoles qne en loa alcances no 
dexaaen mnger 6. vicla porque cobrancio miedo laa que quedasea libres, 
no yendrian a servir fi sua maridos y Mjos." — Carta de'^ifsssTS. de 
Valvbhbb, MS. 

t " Pae tun bueno este ardid, que cobraron tanto temor aaai loa In- 
dies de perder S aus mugerea como ellaa de morir, qae al9aron el cer- 
co."— Gjr(adfl Vicente dbValvbbdb, MS. 
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more especially as tliey found from private letters 
that the governor had sent Buccor from Loa Reyes to 
Cuseo, -which they naturally concluded had been cut 
off. Fernando Pizarro, seeking truth in a way but 
too familiar in that age, put some of liie captives to 
the torture, and extracted from them the information 
that large succor had been sent from Loe Eeyes, but 
that the various parties of Spaniai-ds who had thus 
been sent to their assistance bad all been intercepted 
and slain on their way to Cusco, and that the Inca 
had as trophies two hundred heads of Christians, and 
one hundred and fifty skins of hoiBes. These tor- 
tured Indians also said that the governor, with all his 
people, had embarked from Los Eeyee and deserted 
the country. This last information was not true, but 
it was very possible that the Indians believed it to be 
so, for Los Eeyes, as well as Cusco, had been invest- 
ed, and in great peril. 

On hearing this bad news, a deep despondency fell 
upon the Spanish gaiTison at Cusco. Fernando Pi- 
zarro, whom nothing daunted, thus sought to reani- 
mate hia men. Calling them together, he said, " Ko- 
ble and very valorous gentlemen, I am exceedingly 
astonished, and with gi-eat reason, that where there 
are persons who so much esteem honor, they should 
in any way show weakn^s at a time when they have 
need for the greatest hardihood." Now was the oc- 
casion, he urged upon them, now that Indian affairs, 
to use his own phrase, " were not quite so certain," 
when they might show the desire that they had to 
distinguisla themselves in the service of their prince. 
If the bad news were true to its fullest extent, their 
companions had died in the service of God and in the 
defense of these kingdoms. Then, in the spirit of an 
exalted chivalry, he added that they ought to be glad 
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that the governor had departed, as it left more glory 
for tliem. Much, he eaid, as he was indebted to his 
brother, he was not son-y that he should not partici- 
pate in the victory which he himself still intended to 
achieve in keeping these provinces. They had pro- 
visions for a year and a half; they must take care to 
sow more grain ; " and tlien," he eaid, " I think we can 
hold this city for six years, and I shall be glad if in 
ail that time we receive no succor," His words found 
an echo in some noble breasts, but in others there was 
no response. 

Considering what had taken place at Los Keyes, 
which has now to be narrated, tlie report amoug the 
Indians of the flight of the marquis was not an un- 
reasonable one. Fernando Pizarro, at the beginning 
of the Indian revolt, had taken care to inform his 
brother at Lob Eeyes of the peril which thi-eatened 
him at Ousco. The marqnis had sent a body of men 
mider Gonzalo de Tapia, who had been cut off; and 
the loss sustained by the Spaniards, in this and other 
attempts of the same kind, amounted to four pi'inci- 
pal captains, two hmidred men, and a gi'eat number 
of horses, AVTien the bad news of these troops hav- 
ing been ent off reached Pizarro at Los iteyes, and 
when he received no news whatever from his brothers 
at Cuseo, he concluded that they were in great straits. 
The marquis felt his position to be most critical. He 
summoned back one of his principal captains, Alonzo 
de Alvarado, whom he had sent to conquer the prov- 
ince of Cliachapoyas. He also wrote to Panama, 
Nicaragua, Guatemala, New Spain, and to the AwM- 
erma in Hispaniola, informing the Spanish authori- 
ties of the state in which he was placed, and praying 
for instant succor. In the letter whicla he wrote to 
Alvarado at Guatemala he said that if that governor 
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would come to his rescue, he would leave him the land 
of Peru, and would return himself to Panama or 
Spain. 

Meanwhile the Indians in great numbers began to 
invest Los Keyes. Pedro de Lerma, another of Pi- 
zarro's principal captains, being sent out with twenty 
horsemen to reconnoitre, found that fifty thousand 
Indians were coming do^vn upon the town. These 
Indians, who were imder the command of a great 
chief named Teyyupangui, took up their position on 
some heights neai- the town, Heix! they remained for 
five or six days ; and it may serve to show the won- 
derful temerity of the Spaniards, that it was eerious- 
ly debated among them whether they should not he- 
come the besiegers and invest the Indians in their 
rocky citadel. They resolved to prepare shields of a 
peculiar constraction, to protect themselves from the 
stones that would he liirown by the Indians ; but these 
shields, when made, were found to he too heavy for 
the purpose, and so the Indians were suffered to com- 
mence the attack. 

Their general, Teyyupangui, resolved to take the 
city, or to perish in the attempt. Calling together 
his men, he said, " I intend to force my way into that 
town to-day, and to kill all the Spaniards who are in 
it. Then we will take their wives, with whom we 
■will marry and have childi-en fitted for war. Those 
who go with me are to go upon this condition, tliat if 
I die they shall all die, and if I fly tliey shall all fly," 
All the principal Indians agreed to tliis, and their 
army moved forwai-d, bearing a great nmnber of han- 
nei^, fi-om which the Spaniards inferred that the at- 
tack was to be a serious one, Pizarro made his prep- 
arations. The Indians advanced toward the town, 
and forced tlieir way over the walls and into the 
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Etreets, their general, with a lance in his hand, ad- 
Yaneing in front of hia men. But, as the ground was 
level, the Spanish cavaliers were enabled to act with 
all the tremendoos superiority which their arms, their 
horaes, and their armor gave them. Their success 
was instantaneous. Unfortunately for the Indians, 
Teyyupangui, and the principal men who surrounded 
him, were slain in this first encounter. The loss of 
their general entirely dispirited the Indian forces. 
The Spaniards, following up their advantage, drove 
the enemy back to the foot of the sierra from whence 
they came ; and when the governor, on the Buceeed- 
ing night, would have pursued hia original plan of 
Btorming the heights where the Indians had taken 
refuge, he received intelligence that they had broken 
up their camp and fled. This was the end of the 
siege of Los Eeyes. 

That town being now free from its besiegers, and 
Alonzo de Alvarado having obeyed the summons 
which had been sent to him, and having arrived at 
Los Eeyes, the governor began to take immediate 
steps for the relief of his brother at Cusco. The 
forces, however, which he had at his command were 
very inadequate for that purpose. The number that 
he could spare amounted only to a hundred horse- 
men and one Imndred and fifty foot-soldiers. With 
these, however, Alonzo de Alvarado was ordered to 
march to tlie province of Xauxa, and there to chas- 
tise the Indians who had cut off the forces that had 
been previously sent to Cusco ; but the Spanish com- 
mander was not to move on to Cusco until he should 
receive re-enforeemen(s. This captain left Los Keyes 
about the month of October, 1536. He had soon a 
hostile body of Indians to encounter, whom he put to 
flio-ht, and made his way without farther opposition to 
C2 
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tlie town of Xauxa. He soiight, by siibmittiiig his 
prisoners to torture, to discover fi-om tlxein what was 
the condition of Fernando Pizarro and the Spaniards 
at Onsco. Some of tlie captives said that the diiia- 
tians were alive, bnt were in a state of siege ; others, 
that the Christians had made their way into the open 
country, and were maintaining themselves there ; but 
the reports were so variable that Alonzo de Alvarado 
did not know what to believe, and he remained at 
Xauxa for four months, awaiting farther orders from 
the governor. 

Meanwhile Fernando Pizarro, supposing himself to 
be alone in the country, and becoming, i£ possible, 
more resolute and daring on that accoimt, did not 
cease to send out expeditions for the purpose of at- 
tacking the Indians and of obtaining provisions. Oc- 
casionally he was in greater peiil than ever, but his 
bravery and his address always preserved him. In 
one of these expeditions, the Spaniards having cap- 
tm«d some Indians and brought fliem within the 
town, they resorted to the crnel expedient of cutting 
off the right hands of no leas than four hundred of 
them, and sending these poor maimed creatiu^s to the 
Inea.* This so terrified the enemy that they broke 
up their garrisons in those parts, and the Spaniards 
had more rest, though each month, after then- festi- 
vals in honor of the new moon, the Peruvians recom- 
menced their attacks ; and, as it was Fernando Pizar- 
ro's plan alwaj^ to send out a body of his men in 
pursuit when the Indians raised these montliI% sieges, 
it so happened tliat for the year during which the war 
* " Se vinieroii aquel mismo )iia S esta ciudad ; y, en la pla^a del- 
la, cortaron Ins maiios derechas a qaatro-cientos que ae trujeron pre- 
sos, embiando los al Inga, Fne tanto el temor que (lesto los demas 
eobvaron que totlas laa goarniciones que estavan en esta Comarca se 
deshlderoii." — Gaeta de Viobkte de Valteede, MS, 
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lasted tliere was no instance of the -whole Spanish 
gan-ison having a day's rest, as, when one company 
came within the walls from a foray, another company 
sallied out to make a fresh attack.* 

This unprofitable and murderoua warfare between 
Fernando Pizarro and the Indians was now coming 
to an end. A more fonnidahle enemy was soon to 
enter on the scene. Euniors began to arise about tliis 
time that Almagro was returning from Chili. This 
was first communicated by the Indian captives, and 
some credit was given to their intelligence, because, 
whenever the revolted Indians fell in wifli the Span- 
iards, they threatened tliem, saying tliat tlie Adelanta^ 
do was coming ; that he was their friend, and intend- 
ed to kiU all the Spaniards of Cusco. These sayings 
and reports were current for two months, and at last 
tliere anived certain intelKgence of the fact that the 
Adelantado, with five hundred Spaniaixis, was within 
seven leagues' distance of the city of Cusco. 

The reason of his coming, the mode of his coming, 
his intention with regard to the Pizarros, and tlie con- 
sequences of his return, fonn a narrative that was 
of the utmost significance for tlie whole of Spanish 
America. 

The foregoing account of the sieges by liie Indians 
of Cusco and Los Keyes has been given in much de- 
tail, because it shows that the Spanish Conquest was 
not such an easy task as some historians have sup- 
pc^ed ; also beeanse it manifests gi-eat valor on the 
part of the Permian Indians, and, moreover, gives an 

« ' ' Coino la gente de gnerra al^ara el cei'co, ivo ^ luego j siis cap- 
itaiies en busea dellos, de manera quo en todo im ano que la guerin 
diiro no se httll-S qne todos juntos tuviesen un dia de descisnao, porque 
yiniendo una eompaiiia salia otra."— Cai-ta de Vicente de Val- 
TERDB, MS. 
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instance, of tlie many to be met with, that the second 
great resistance of a concLuered people is often the 
most difficult to overcome. In the history of En- 
gland, the battle of Hastings was by no means conclu- 
sive as regards the Nonnan Conqnest ; and the con- 
quered Anglo-Saxons, under the gallant Hereward, 
maintained a most obstinate and dangerous resistance 
to the Norman troops. The internal dissei^ions of 
the Peruvians, which were at their height when Pi- 
zarro first arrived in the country, must be considered 
as having fm'nished no slight aid to the Spaniards ; 
and, in the absence of such dissenisions, the concLuest 
might liave been deferred for many yeai^. Each 
year the Pemvians would have attained more skill in 
resisting horsemen ; and, as it has been obsei-ved be- 
fore, horses were the chief means of conquest which 
the Spaniards possessed. The transport of tliese an- 
imals in the small voxels of those days must always 
have been difficult and expensive, and many years 
might have elapsed before a body of two thousand 
Spanish horse coiild have entered Peru, especially if 
the invasion had not at first been brilliantly success- 
ful. How completely the Peruvians were dismayed 
by horses may be inferred from the fact that, when 
they had these animals in their power, they put them 
to death instead of attempting to make use of them. 
There is no good evidence to show that a single 
horse* was spared when the Inca's troops succeeded 

* The passage subjoined from Hehrbka may seem to contradict 
the asaertion in the test ; but HeiTera'a accooiit of the proceedings 
connected with the siege of Cubco Is very brief and incomplete, and 
litlle reliance can be placed in any account of that siege, except the 
one given by the Bishop of Cusco, Vicente deVnlverde, who says tJiat 
he was an eye-witness (testii/a de vista), and whose letter was ad- 
iJressed to the Emperor himselfl Herrera's words are ; "Viei'onseen 
aquella ocasion nmclios Indios con Espadas, f Bodelas, i Alabardas, I 
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iu ovei-powering the cavalry that was sent hy Pizarro 
to re-enforce h^ brothers at Ousco. 

algunos El caballo con bus Lanzas, haciendo grandes demonstraciones, 
i brave^as ; £ alguaos, embisfiendo con los Castallanos, hicieron hechos, 
en q^iie inusirai'on animo, mas que de Barboros, i la industria apren,- 
dida de loa nuestroa." — Hist.de fos inrfias, Dec. v., Lb. lii., cap. 6, 
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PKISOKS THE UEOTHEES PIZAREO, AND DEFEATS ALON- 
ZO DE ALVAEADO AT THE EEIDGE OP ABAN^AY. 

THE career of Almagro was so singular and so dis- 
astrous tliat it needs all the explanation that can 
be given to it. Almagro liimself was in a position 
not above bis ambition, but far above bis capacity. 
In sucb a case it is always well to look to Hie coun- 
selors by whom a man is sun-ounded. The two coun- 
selors who had most influence over Almagro's mind 
were men whose dispositions presented a strange and 
violent contrast. One was Diego de Alvarado, a per- 
son of the ntmost nobility of nature, and, at the same 
time, delicacy of character. . Gaecilaso desci-ibea him 
as " a knight, very knightly in all respects."* The 
other adviser was Eodrigo de Orgonez, a hard, fierce, 
fanatic soldier, who had served in the wars of Italy. 
The conduct of tlie governor varied according to the 
advice which he listened to from one or other of these 
widely-different counselors. They seem also, which 
makes the career more strangely fluctuating, to have 
prevailed with the governor at very short intervals of 
time. The mild counsels of Alvarado were listened 
to in the morning; and some tinBcmpulous deed, 
prompted probably by OrgoQez, was transacted in the 
evening. To illustrate this by charactei-s that are 
better known to the world, it was as if a man were 
* " Caballero muy caballero en Wdas sus cosas." 
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equally impi-essed by the writings of Machiavelli and 
Montaigne, so that he now formed himself upon one 
model, now upon the other ; or aa if he chose for his 
agents two such different charaetei-a as Ctesar Borgia 
and Cardinal Borromeo, combining their servicee in 
the same b'ansaction, so that what was begun by the 
good cardinal was left to be completed by tlie prince, 
or what was devised by the subtle brain of the Borgia, 
dissevered from all thoughts of justice or of charity, 
was left to be carried into action by the piety and 
high honor of the gracious cai-dinal. 

The return of Almagro from Chili was not much 
to be wondered at. From the first landing of PizaiTo 
to the taking of Cusco, tlie advance of the Spaniards 
had been little otlier than a triumphant mardi. Con- 
querors had been borne along in hammocks on the 
shoulders of obsequious Indians to rifle temples plated 
with gold ; but the advance into Chili was an enter- 
prise of a different hind. Almagro and his men went 
by the sierras and returned by the plains. In both 
ioumeys they had great hard^ips to suffer. In the 
" snowy passes" men and horses had been frozen to 
death, and on their return by the plain they had been 
obliged to traverse a horrible region, called the desert 
of Atacama, which could only be passed with the 
greatest difficulty. 

On what pretext did they return, as tliere were no 
new circumstances to justify such a coursed The 
dispatches from Spain, appointing Almagro governor 
of Kew Toledo, only reached him after he had com- 
menced his journey into Chili ; but he had been in- 
fonned of their contents before, and he had taken 
tliat solemn oath, when the Host was broken by the 
two governors, in perfect cognizance of his rights. 
The revolt of the Lidians was made known to him, 
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but it can not be for a moment assumed that tliis was 
tlie real cause of his return. 

It is very Hkelj that the question of the limits of 
his government was often renewed and discussed by 
his men and bia officers in the course of their raardi 
and over their watch-fires, and, being discussed with 
all the passion and prejudice of eager partisans, it is 
very probable that there was not a man in Almagro's 
little army who did not think that Ousco fell within 
the limits of his commander's government. Their 
misery doubtless sharpened tlieir prejudices, and Al- 
magro's weary, frostbitten men must have sighed for 
the palatial splendors and luxuries of Cusco, which 
they had foolishly given up, as they would have said, 
to these Piaarros. Even the mines of Potosi, had 
they been aware of their existence, would hardly have 
proved a sufficient inducement to detain Almagro's 
men in Chili. But Potosi was as yet undiscovered, 
and Cusco was well known to every individual in the 
army,- Under such circumstances the mariscal's re- 
turn may he set down as faithl^s, treacherous, or un- 
wise, but it can not be considered otherwise than as 
most natural. A greater man than Almagro might 
have earned his companions onwai-d, but Almagro 
was chiefly great in bestowing largesses, and Chih af- 
forded no scope for such a commander. 

It must not be supposed that tlie qu^tion of the 
limits to Pizarro's government was an easy one, and 
that it was merely passion and prejudice which de- 
cided in the minds of Almagro's followers that Ousco 
fell within the province of New Toledo. There were 
several ways of reckoning the two hundred and seven- 
ty-five leagues which had been assigned to PizaiTo. 
They might he measured along tJie royal i-oad. This 
would not have suited Pizari'o's followers, who con- 
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tended that the leagues were to be reckoned as the 
crow flies. " Even if so," replied Alraagro's partisans, 
" the line is not to be drawn from north to south, but 
from east to west." They also contended tliat these 
leagues might be measured on the sea-coast, in which 
case the sinuosities of the coast line would have to be 
taken into account. In short, it was a question quite 
sufficiently dubious in itself to admit of prejudice 
coming in on both sides with all tlie appearance of 
judicial impartiality. 

However that may be, Ahnagi-o and his men took 
the fatal step of returning to maintain their siipposed 
rights, which step a nicer sense of honor would have 
fold them tlmt they had, whether wisely or not, aban- 
doned when they quitted Cusco. 

What effect their approach must have had upon 
Fernando Pizarro and his immediate adherents may 
be easily imagined. For many months he and liis 
men had scarcely known what it was to have two 
days of rest. The efforts of the Indians were now 
slackening ; and just at this moment there anived an 
enemy who was to replace the softly-clad and poorly- 
armed Indians by men with arms, spirit, and accoutre- 
ments equal to those of the Spaniards of Cusco, and 
in numbers greatly superior. 

The first movement, however, of the mariseal was 
not directed against the Spaniards in Cusco. Pre- 
viously to attacking them he strove to come to terms 
with their enemy, Sie Inca Manco. Had he succeed- 
ed in this poHtic design, he would then have been 
able to combine the Inca's forces with his own, and 
would also have had the appearance of having inter- 
vened to settle the war between the Indians and the 
Spaniai-ds. This plan, however, failed. Meanwhile 
Fernando Pizarro had made several attempts to nego- 
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tiatc with Almagro, or at least to penetrate his de- 
signs. He endeavored, by messengere, to lay before 
the mariscal some of the motivea which should regu- 
late his conduct at this crisis, saying how much it 
would be for the service of God that peace should be 
maintained between them : if it were not, they would 
all be lost, and the Inea would remain lord of the 
whole country. He offered Almagro to receive him 
in the city with all honor, saying that Almagro's own 
quarters were prepared for him ; but, before all things, 
I'emando Pizarro lu'ged that a messenger might be 
eent to tlie marquis in order that he might come and 
settle matters amicably, and that meanwhile the ma- 
riscal sliould enter the town, with all his attendants. 
To this message an evasive i-eply was sent by Alma- 
gro, who, on a Monday, the ISth of April, 1537, made 
his appearance, with all his people, and pitched Ms 
camp at a league's distance from Cusco. 

Feraando PizaiTo invited him again to enter the 
city as a fnend. To tliis Ahnagro haughtily replied, 
" Tell Fernando Pizarro that I am not going to enter 
the city except as mine, or to lodge in any lodgings 
but those where he is," meaning that he would occupy 
the governor's apartments. Fernando Pizarro sent 
another message, pointing out to Almagro the danger 
to be apprehended from the revolted Indians, and 
begging that there might be amity between them 
luitil the marquis should arrive. To this Ahnagi-o 
repHed that he had authority from the king as gov- 
ernor, and that he was determined to enter Cusco. 
Ha-s-ing said this, Almagro advanced nearer, encamp- 
ing within a crossbow shot of the city. Both sides 
now prepared for battle ; but Fernando Pizarro, whose 
pi-udence throughout these transactions is very re- 
markable, called a council, and it was agreed by them 
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tliat an alcalde with two regidors should go to Alma- 
gro's camp to demand of him, on the part of the Em- 
peror, that he eliouM not disturb tlie city, bnt that, if 
he had powei-s fi-om his majesty, he should present 
them before the eomicil, in order that they might sec 
whether his majesty had confeiTed upon him the gov- 
ernorship of that city. As Fernando Pizan'o had 
procured the powers and brought them from Spain, 
he knew very well what they contained ; but it was a 
reasonable request tlaat the grounds upon which Al- 
magro sought to enter the town should be laid before 
the goveraing body. 

Almagi'o, especially if he listened at all to Diego 
de Alvarado, could not well refuse his assent to this 
proposition. Accordingly a truce was made for that 
day, and until the next at noon. Early on the ensu- 
ing morning Almagi'o sent his powers to be laid be- 
fore the Town Council, but he demanded that before 
they should be produced, Fernando Pizarro, as an in- 
terested party, should absent himself from the coun- 
cil. Fernando Pizarro conceded this point. Tlie 
powers were formally laid before the alcaldes and 
the regidors, who, taking into council a gi-aduate,* 
perhaps Talverde himself, gave the following answer. 
They said that tiiey were ready to obey the orders of 
his majesty; and, in obedience thereto, as his majesty 
had given Almagro for territory two hundred leagues 
to be reckoned from the spot where the tendtory gov- 
erned by Don Francisco Pizarro ended, and as the 
said government was not set out nor delined, and as 
Don Francisco Pizarro had occupied this city of Cuseo 
and held it as part of his government, that the dixis- 
ion-line of the respective governments should be 
made, and that, until this should be settled by " pilots," 
* "Con consejo de letrado." 
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Almagi-o should not give room for such a great scan- 
dal as forcing an entrance into the city, which they 
declared would be the min of all parties. " If," they 
eaid, " when the division has been settled, this city 
shonld fall within the limits of Almagro'a govern- 
ment, they wonld be ready to receive him as govern- 
or, but upon any other footing they would not re- 
ceive him." 

Almagro, having received this spirited and sensible 
decision of the council, gave orders to his men, it 
being now midday, to prepare themselves for making 
an attack upon Ouseo. Fernando Pizan-o gave sim- 
ilar orders for the defense of the city. At this last 
moment, however, the royal treasurer and a licentiate 
named Prado went out of the town to Almagro's 
eamp to endeavor to bring the disputants to terms, 
and they succeeded in prevaihng upon Ahnagi-o to 
extend ^e tune of truce to the hour of vespers on the 
Wednesday in that same weeh, Almagro saying that 
he wished to prove how Cusco feU within Ins limits. 

That evening, Almagro, to his great dishonor, must 
have hstened favorably to his less scrupulous coun- 
selor ; and, indeed, there were not wanting arguments 
which such a counselor could urge. He would say 
that at this point of time Almagro was the sti'ongest; 
that there was no use in waiting for any negotiation 
with the marquis; that nothing would come from him 
but men and ammunition to assist his brother; that 
tliis was an affair which arms or stratagem must de- 
cide ; that many men in Cusco were adverse to Fer- 
nando Pizan-o ; and that much good Spanish blood 
might be saved if an attack were to be made this very 
night upon the city. Moreover, their camp was deep 
in snow and mud, and altogether their position was 
very perilous, 
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Diego de Alvarado could not have boen consulted 
on this occasion, certainly could not have been listen- 
ed to. The e\il couneel prevailed, and it was resolved 
by Almagro to surprise the city. 

Fernando Pizarro, who was a perfect cavalier, was 
completely at his ease tliat night, expecting now that 
be and Almagro wonld be able to come to terms un- 
til he ehould have time to let the marquis know what 
was pasBuig. As a man of honor, lie made up his 
mind that he could not deliver up the fortress with- 
out bis brother's permission. At midnight there was 
a distm-bance m Almagro's camp, it being given out 
that the bridges which led to the city were broken 
down. Immediately the soldiei-s shouted "Almagro, 
Almagro ! Let the traitors die !" and they rushed over 
all the four bridges (not one of which was broken 
down) into the great square. Thence tliey spread 
themselves into the streets, Orgonez, with a large body 
of troops, making his way to the governor's apart- 
ments, stiU shouting " Almagi-o, Almagro !" Jernando 
Pizarro was in bed when the alarm was given. He 
had time, however, to pvit on his ai-mor. The greater 
part of his men fled, but fifteen remained with hmi 
and his brother Gonzalo. Fernando placed himself 
at one door, Gonzalo at anotlier. The palace was " as 
large as a church," and the doorways were propor- 
tionately large, without doors to them. Still the 
brothers defended themselves with the utmost valor. 
The building was set on fire. Of their fifteen com- 
rades, several were cut down fighting by their side, 
and it was not until the roof began to fall in upon 
these brave Pizarros, and until they were quite over- 
powered by numbers, that they were overcome and 
made prisoners. The brothers were taken to the 
Temple of the Sun, where they were confined, and 
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heavy chains were placed upon them. Ahiiagro took 
formal possession of Ousco as its governor, and began 
to persecute those who held with the PizaiTos. 

Meanwhile Alonzo de Alvarado was waiting at 
Xanxa for orders to proceed to the relief of Cuseo. 
The Marquis Pizai-ro had now received men and arms 
from all parts of Spanish America,* succore which he 
lost no time in sending on to Alonzo de Alvarado, 
and, indeed, would have gone himself, but that tlie 
citizens of Los Eeyes had insisted that, on account of 
his age, he should not undertake this expedition. The 
forces under Alonzo de Alvarado were eonsiderahle, 
namely, two hundred horsemen and five himdi'ed foot, 
all well ai-med ; but, unfortunately, he carried with 
him a very discontented man high in command. This 
was Pedro de Lerma, who had expected to have tlie 
conduct of this expedition himself. On their way to 
Cusco, Alonzo de Alvai-ado learned what had happen- 
ed there, and how the mariseal was now in possession 
of the city. Almagro, on his side, learned from AI- 
varado's letters to Fernando Pizan-o that be was com- 
ing, and, not supposing that Alvarado knew of what 
had happened, he sent a forged letter in Fernando 
Pizarro's name, in which Fernando was made to say 
that he had been able to maintain bis position against 
Almagro, and suggested that Alvarado should take a 
certain route which lie mentioned. This route Al- 
magro knew would lead into a defile, where the horse- 
men could only go one or two abreast, and where Al- 
magro hoped to place his men in siieh a position that 
they could disarm the othere easily, Alonzo de Al- 

" CorleB assisted Pizitrro on this occaeion, " Fernando Cortez em- 
bio con Eodrigo de GrijalTa en un propio navio Buio, desde la Nneva 
Espafia, mnelias armae, tiros, jaeces, adere^os, vestidos de seda, i una 
ropa de martaB." — Gouaea, cap. 13G. 
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varado, having by some means learned the ti-ue state 
of the facts, was only anrased at such an attempt to 
deceive him. Almagro, finding that his ai-tifices had 
failed, now sent an embassage, consisting of Diego de 
Alvai-ado, Gomez de Alvarado, and other persons, to 
treat with Alonzo de Alvarado. After the gross 
treachery practiced in the surprise of Onsco, Almagro 
conld hardly expect the usual terms of courtesy and 
good faith to be kept with him. It was j-epresented 
by the friends of tlie Pizarros to Alonzo de Alvai-ado 
that, being a relation of tliose Alvaradoa who had 
come to the camp, if he did not seize them, it would 
appear like a confederation on his part with the ene- 
mies of the marc[ui8. This seemed a just view of the 
case to Alonzo, and accordingly, though he showed 
mnch courtesy to these friends of Almagro, and beg- 
ged them to excuse him, he took away their arms and 
placed them in confinement 

Almagro, receiving no answer to hia embassage, 
moved out from Ousco to the bridge of Abanjay, 
where Alonzo de Alvai-ado had taken up his position. 

Almagro had not omitted, since his occupation of 
Cuseo, to attempt to come to terms with the Peru- 
vians. He had failed, however, in negotiating with 
Manco Inca, and had, in consequence, given the lorla, 
to Manco's brother Paullo, who now proved very ser- 
viceable to him ; for Panllo's Indians were able to 
communicate with Alvarado's camp, and, being less 
observed than Spaniards would have been, to convey 
letters to the discontented thei-e. 

At this juncture, Alonzo de Alvarado sent fourteen 
horsemen to inform tlie marquis of all tliat had hap- 
pened ; and had these messengers waited, they woiild 
soon have had to convey worse intelligence. Pedro 
de Lei-ma wrote to Almagro or Orgoiiez, telhng them 
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that they had more fi-iends than enemies in Pizan-o's 
camp. This treachery of Pedi-o de Lenna was not 
long in coming to tlie ears of Alonzo de Alvarado, 
who ordered them to be apprehended ; but the traitor, 
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seducing from tlieir allegiance some of tlie very men 
who captured him, made his way to the camp of Al- 
magro. That governor's forces, independently of the 
Indians, were more in nnmber than tliose of his op- 
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poiient, and the Indians under Paullo amounted to 
ten thousand. Tlie military position, however, of Al- 
vai'ado was strong. He occupied the bridge of Aban- 
gay^ and be had eonstracted a large bulwark on the 
edge of tlie river, made of stones, behind which be 
placed crossbow-men, arquebusiers, and pikemen. 

There was much negotiation between the lioatile 
parties, but as it proved fnutless it need not be re- 
counted here. Alonzo de Alvarado, in the ftret in- 
stance, had demanded tliat the brothers Pizan-o should 
be set at liberty. This was a demand not likely to be 
listened to by the Almagristas ; and, in fact, the state 
of affah's was such that there was nothing left but an 
appeal to ai'ms. Accordingly, an attack on Alvara- 
do'a position was made at nightfall, when Almagi'o's 
artillery began to play upon it. The Indians under 
Paullo also did good service on that side, for they 
made such use of their slings that Alvarado'a men 
could not act except when protected by the bulwark. 
Moreover, tlie shouting of the Indians lasted all night, 
so that they kept Alvarado's men in constant alarm. 
Half an hour before daybreak the real attack com- 
menced on the part of the Almagristas, when three 
hundred hoi-semen threw themselves into the river 
and began to attempt the passage. They had no dif- 
ficulty in passing, for the treachery on the other side 
was flagrant. An historian, whose father was one of 
Alvarado's principal captains, and who was, tliere- 
fore, likely to have heard a true account of this bat- 
tle, says, " And because those men of Almagi-o, by 
reason of its being night, and their not knowing tlie 
ford, did not dare to enter into the river, those on the 
other side entered to guide tliem."* These traitors 

* " Yporqiie los deAlmagro, por ser de noche, y no saber olrado, 
no osavcii entrar en el Eio ; los de la otra vanda enWaviin fi guiarles. " 

YoL. IV.— D 
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also (lid what they could to prevent the alaa'm bein^ 
given ; and when the Almagiistas reached the bul- 
wark, they only found two or three men to resist them, 
who fled toward the bridge, crying out " Arm, arm !" 
Almagro'a men dismoonted, as the ground was rough, 
and they could fight better on foot. Alonzo de Al- 
varado, having learned that the bulwark was taken, 
found himself with about fifty men in a narrow path- 
way which lay between the river and the sierra, where 
he defended himself with vigor, and drove the enemy 
back. Almagro's men shouted to one another, " Up, 
up, let ua gain the heights." Alvarado, who heard 
these shonts, instantly perceived that all was lost if 
the heighta were gained, and he, with his few follow- 
ers, made also for the heights. But the enemy readi- 
ed this position as soon as he did, and as he found 
himself enth'ely outnumbered, the enemy being at 
least ten to one, he was obBged to siuTender, and was 
carried by his captore down to the river, which Al- 
magi'o had ab-eady passed by the bridge, over which 
he had foreed his way. The victoiy was complete. 
Diego and Gomez de Alvarado were instantly set at 
liberty, Alvarado'a- camp was sacked, and his relations, 
Diego and Gomez, so lately his pi-isoners, were now 
suppliants for his life. It was not without difficulty 
that they obtained what they asked, for the fierce Or- 
gonez, whose maxim was " that the dead dog neither 
barks nor bites," was desirous to put Alonzo de Al- 
varado to death, and was very much dissatisfied at be- 
ing prevented from ordering his instant execution. 

Almagro's troops, flushed with success, declaimed 
that they would not leave one ^^Pisarra" (a slate) to 
stumble over.* The counsel given by Orgoiiezj al- 
— Garchaso db la Veqa, Comentarios Reales del Peru, parte ii., 
lib. ii., cap. 31. * " Ni una pizun'a en queliopoitir." 
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■ways the most uncompromising that could he thought 
of, was to kill the Pizarros, and march at once to Los 
Eejes, The plan of marching upon Los Keyes was 
so far adopted that it was proclaimed by sound of 
trumpet that all should prepare themselves for the 
march. There were, however, persons in Almagro's 
camp who had wives and families at Los Keyes, and 
they did not approve of this proposal. After the 
matter had remained two days in doubt, it was re- 
solved to retnm to Cusco. When they arrived there, 
Almagi"o issued a proclamation that no inhabitants of 
that city should make use of his Indians ; for he, the 
governor, suspended the repartwiienios, as the Bishop 
of Cnsco remarks, not wishing that any one should 
have any thing for certain until he himself should 
make the general repariimimiio.* This led to the 
greatest disorder, as no one had any certain interest 
in tlie welfare of any of the Indians, and consequent- 
ly the Spaniards behaved to them with careless inso- 
lence and cinielty.t The next thing that was resolved 
upon at Cusco was for Orgofiez to make an attack 
upon the i-ehel Inca, which he did with great success, 
coming so close upon him that he made himself mas- 
ter of a golden ornament, called " the sun," which was 
greatly venerated among the Indians, and which Or- 
goEez brought home for PauUo. Thus, in every way, 
Almagro's faction was triumphant, 

* " Mandd pregonar qne ningun vecino se sii'viese ile stis Indies, 
porqne fl suspendia los jepariimientos no queriendo que ninguno tci- 
vies© cosaa oonoadda, hasta que elMoiese el repattimiento general."— 
Carta de VicnajTE db Valvehde, MS. 

t J Wraufa sueftff, " witi looEe bridle," as lie bishop Bays. 
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NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN THE MAKQUIS AND THE MAEIS- 
CAL BBSPECTINQ THE BOUNDARIES OF THEIK GOVERN- 
MENTS, — THE EE:?EWAB OF JI0STILITIE9. — EEENANDO 
PIZAEEO TAKES THE COJIMAKD OF IllS BKOTHEE's 
AEMY. 

MEAiJ'WHILE the whole family of Pizan-o were 
in great sadness and affliction. Fernando and 
Gonzalo must have heard in their prison the joyous 
return of those who had conquered their f liends ; and 
the mai'quis, who did not even yet know the worst, 
when he received the news brought him by Alvara- 
do's fourteen horsemen, broke out into loud com- 
plaints of his ill fortune. He sent ordei« at once to 
Alvarado not to move on to Ousco ; but, before his 
messengers had left Los Eeyes, the fatal battle of 
Abangay had taken place. When Pizarro heard of 
tliis, he resolved to send an embassage to ti-eat with 
Almagro. The peiBons he chose were the Factor II- 
lan Suarez de Oan-ajal, the Licentiate Gaspar de Es- 
pinosa, Diego de Fuenmayor, a brother of the Presi- 
dent of the Audiencia at San Domingo, and the Licen- 
tiate de la Gama. 

When these important personages had arrived at 
Cusco, they found that they could make no way m 
their mission. Almagro said that he would not give 
up a hand-breadth of the land which hie majesty had 
conferred upon him, and that he was determined to 
go to Los Reyes and take possession of that city. 
Diego de Fuenmayor produced an ordinance from 
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tlie Audienda of San Domingo wMch had been pre- 
pared in contemplation of tlie probability of these 
feuds. But Almagro made hght of this authority. 
The exhortations of Gaspar de Espinosa met with no 
better fate ; and yet, if there were any one to whom 
Almagix) might be expected to listen, it was this li- 
centiate. He had been a partner in the original en- 
tei'prise of Pizarro and Almagro. He was a man of 
great experience in colonial affairs. He had been 
judge in Vasco Nuiiez's case, and was not likely to 
underrate the evils arising from the infraction of au- 
thority. " Are not, in truth," he said, " these regions 
wide enough to extend your authority in, without, for 
tlie sake of a few leagues more or less, doing that 
which will irritate Heaven, offend the king, and fill 
the world with scandals and disasters ?" 

But Almagro held firm to his resolve of maintain- 
ing what lie considered to be his rights ; whereupon 
Espinosa exclaimed, " Well, then, SeHor Adelantado, 
that will come to pa^ here ■which the old Castilian 
proverb speaks of, ' The conijuered conquered, and the 
conqueror mined.' "* 

Espinosa fell ill and died at Cusco ; and the em- 
bassage proved entirely abortive. There is this to be 
said in defense of Almagro's conduct, that it was im- 
possible for him now to do any thing which was not 
full of danger and difficulty. Finally, he resolved to 
move forwai-d to Los Eeyes, carrying Fernando Pi- 
zaiTo with him, and leaving Gonzalo Pizarro and 
Alonzo de Alvarado, with many other prisoners, at 
Cusco, in the charge of a numerous body of guards. 
Fernando Pizarro was watched by twenty horsemen 
on the march, whose sole duty it was to have charge 
of his person ; and he was not allowed to wear spui'S. 
* " El vencido vencido, y elVencedor pordido." 
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When Almagro and his men entered the valley of 
Lanasca, news reached him tliat Gonzalo Pizarro and 
the other prisouerB had bribed their guards, and had 
escaped. Ifever was the life of Fernando Pizarro in 
greater danger. Oi^onez might now add to his prov- 
erb " that the dead need no guards ;" but Diego de 
Alvarado's milder council prevailed, and Fernando 
Pizarro was borne in the cavalcade of Almagro to 
Ohineha. There Almagro halted, and founded a new 
town, which was called after his own name. 

Meanwhile a favorable turn had talcen place in the 
fortunes of the Marquis Pizarro, who was at Loa 
Reyes, suiTounded by auxiliaries, who had come to 
liim from the different quarters to which he had ap- 
pealed for assistance. The fugitives from Cusco had 
also an-ived; and when he reviewed his forces, he 
foiuid that he had one thousand men-at-anne, and 
among them one hundred and fifty arquebusiers. 
These last obtained a special mention at this time, be- 
cause, from recent improvements in their arms and 
in tlie mode of handlmg them, they had become a 
more formidable kind of force tlian they had hithei-to 
been. 

Almagro, having been informed of the nature and 
the number of Pizarro's forces, abandoned at once 
his plan of attacking Los Eeyes. Indeed, he sought 
to sti'engthen his own position in the valley of Chin- 
eha by digging pitfalls and raising bulwarks ; and, in 
oMer to prevent any surprise, he stationed parties of 
the friendly Indians under Paullo at the several en- 
trances to the valley, in order that no Spaniards 
might come into or go out of that district without his 



Pizarro's moderation and prudence were not abated 
by his growing strength in men and arm " 
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tlie Tehement cotiiiaels of those captains who were 
smarting from their recent defeat at the bridge of 
Abangay, he sought to bring the c^nestion at issue be- 
tween himself and Almagro to an end by means of 
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arbitration. Alraagi'O, notwithetaiidmg Iiis recent suc- 
cesses, was in a humbler mood than when he refused 
the prudent mediation of the Licentiate Espinosa. 
Finally, therefore, it was agreed on both sides that the 
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Provincial Eobadilla, of the Order of Mercy, should 
be appointed aa judge in the case, who, with the as- 
eistanee of " pilots," should fix the limits of tho re- 
spective governments of New Castile and Xevv To- 
ledo. The fiery Orgoiiez did not at all appi-ove of 
this arbitration, and his reason for disapproving of 
the person to whom the arbitration was intrusted is 
very singular. He said, " In case the matter were 
submitted to any one to decide, it ought to be, not to 
a man * exempt,'* as that religioso was, but to persons 
who feared God, and also feared men ; and, he added, 
that their i-eal secm-ity did not consist in fi'ivolous ne- 
gotiations, but in being prepared to meet their ene- 
mies, "f The Provincial Bohadilla, however, was ac- 
cepted by both sides as a fitting arbiter, and he took 
up his station with his " pilots" at an Indian town 
called Mala, midway on the high road from Los Reyes 
to Chincha. Thitlier he summoned both governors 
to appear before him, each to be attended by twelve 
horsemen only. Both governors prepared to come ; 
but, as might be expected, the gravest suspicions oc- 
cupied the minds of their respective partisans. Aft- 
er tlie marquis had set out, liis brother Gonzalo was 
induced by PizaiTo's followers to advance with the 
army in tlie dii-ecfion of Mala. The treachery of 
Ahnagro, by which he had gained an entrance into 
Cnseo, and his sending forged letters to Alonzo de 
Alvarado, had put hun, as it were, beyond the pale of 
confidence. 
When, however, the old compaiiioi^s Pizarro and 

* He meant, who eould not lie condemned by tlie civil (inthofitiea. 

t " I qua tampoco era sa parecev, que Be Bometiese i, juicio (U'Litra- 
rio de nil honibre esento, sino da peraoniis, que pov el temor de Diire, 
i de loB homtres, miraseu bien lo que haciBii. "— HEnnEH.i, Hist, de 
las Indias, dec. vi.,lib. iii., cap. 2, 
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Almagro met, it was with audi tears and loving wordd 
as if nothing hitheiio had happened to disturb their 
amity ; and there was even some hope of their com- 
ing to terma before the sentence of arfoiti'ation should 
be pronounced, which was to be delivered on the next 
day. Meanwhile, however, Almagro'a troops had be- 
come aware of the movement of Gonzalo Pizarro to- 
ward Kala ; and one of Almagro's captains, named 
Juan de Guzman, brought a horse to the door of the 
house where tlie govemoi-s were conferring, entered 
the apartment whei-e they were, and contrived to give 
notice to Almagro of the supposed sti-atagem, upon 
which the mai-iBcal went down stairs without taking 
leave, got upon his horse, and went off with his friends 
at full gallop. It was said that Francisco de Godoj', 
one of Pizarro's captains, had given notice to Alma- 
gro of some intended treachery by singing the firet 
words of a romandUo, which ran tlius — 
"Tiempo es, caballoto, 
Tiempo es ya do andar de aqni," 
and that the mariseal was therefore ready to leave 
the room when Juan de Guzman entered to give him 
information. The minds of both factior^ were in a 
morbid state of suspiciousness. It was, therefore, of 
no avail for the marquis to send, as ho did next day, 
to tell the mariseal that the army had moved without 
his leave, and tliat Almagro should return to com- 
plete the agi-eement which they had commenced on 
the previous day, for the mariseal would not resiune 
the interview. The arbiter, however, ordered certain 
pei-sons who had been appointed by Almagro to ap- 
pear before him ; and he gave sentence entirely in 
Pizarro's favor, declaring that Cuseo was within the 
two hundred and seventy-five leagues which the Em- 
peror had assigned as the extent of Pizarre's govem- 
D3 
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ment, and consequently that the mariseal should quit 
that tomtoiy, and go and conc^iier tlie land of his 
own government, since that waa in a state of war. 

When tliis sentence was eommnnicated to the ma- 
riseal, he declared that he would not abide by it, and 
his men maintained that it was a most niirighteouB 
judgment. 

It was so much, however, for the interest of both 
parties that some amicable conclusion should be ar- 
rived at, that negotiations were again commenced. 
The good Diego de Alvarado was consulted, and his 
voice was, as it always had been, for measures of 
peace. Finally, a treaty was concluded, of which the 
principal stipulations were, that Fernando Pizan'o 
sliould be liberated, and that Chincha should be evac- 
uated ; that CuBCO should be put in deposit until the 
king should decide upon the disputed question, that 
eily remaining in the same state in which it was 
when Almagro entered it, having the same alcaldes 
and regidors, and the repariimientos which had then 
been in existence continuing to belong to their own- 
era ; also, tliat Almagro and his people should con- 
quer the country in one direction, Pizarro and his in 
iJie other. Lastly,- that Pizarro should give Almagi-o 
a ship, which ship, notwitlistanding the above, sliould 
be allowed to enter tlie port of Zangala or Chincha, 
wherever tlie vessel might happen to touch. Almar 
gro's messengers, having settled these terms on behalf 
of their master, returned to his camp. There the ma- 
riseal, and those of his friends who were for peace, 
having met and determined to ratify these conditions, 
they sent for Kodrigo Orgoilez, whom the mariseal 
begged not to disturb himself because a thing had 
been agreed upon which he had always oppcsed, for 
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if thev attempted to eany matters by rigor, it -woulcl 
be the cause of ruin to all of them ; and men would 
come from Castile who had never seen a lance, and 
knew not what sufEering was, to enjoy those conquests 
whicli they had gamed with their blood. To prevent 
this, he had determined to set Ferdinand Pizan-o at 
liberty, tliat he might go to Spain to present himself 
before the Emperor. 

Kodrigo Oi^iiez was furioi^ on heai-ing this m- 
telligence. He declared that he had no faith what- 
ever in the contract being kept. " Kever," lie said, 
" were excuses wanting to the perfidious to prevent 
their fulfilling what they had promised." Then, tak- 
ing Ins beard in liis left hand, he made a movement 
with his right aa if he ^yere cutting off his own head, 
exclaiming, "Orgonez, Orgonez, for tlie fiiendahip 
■which you bear to Don Diego de Almagi-o, this will 
Iiave to bo cut off." Many of tlie soldiers fully en- 
tered into the apprehension of Orgoilez; and the camp 
abounded witli anonymous verses and witty sayings, 
all tending to tJie same point, and intimating the dan- 
ger of setting Fernando Pizarro free. But Abnagro 
and the friends of peace were not to be deteiTod from 
their resolve. Accordingly the mariscal, proceeding 
to the place of Femando Pizarro's confinement, or- 
dered him to be released. Immediately they em- 
braced ; and, after an interchange of courtesies, tlie 
mariscal said that, forgetting the past, he should hold 
it for good that henceforwai-d there should be peace 
and (iuietness among them all. Fernando Pizan-o re- 
phed veiy gi-aciously, declai-ing that it woidd not be 
his fault if it were not so, for it was what he mc«t 
desb^d, and immediately he took a solemn oath 
pledging himself to fulfill what had been agreed 
upon. When he had given these securities, the ma- 
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riscal carried him to his house, and regaled him 
splendidly. All the cliief men of the army then vis- 
ited him. Afterwaa'd they accompanied him about 
half a league from the camp, and then, with great 
demonstrations of amity, took their leave. There 
must now have been thorough ti'ust for the time on 
tlie part of Almagro, for he sent, in company with 
Fernando Pizarro, his sou Dion de Almagro, com- 
monly called el inoco, " the youth," together with the 
Alvarados, and other cavaliers of his party. These 
wei^e all very well received by the marq^iiis, who lav- 
ished courtesies and gifts upon them, paying particu- 
lar attention to Almagro's son. After these princi- 
pal persons had returned to the camp of Almagro, it 
was broken up, and his army marched to the valley 
of Zangala, where he began to found a town, instead 
of the one which he had foimded at Chincha, and 
which he vr&s bound.by the treaty to evacuate. 

At tills point of time, when, to all appearances, 
tliere was some hope of peace, at least for the Span- 
ish colonists in Peru, if not for the Indians, there sud- 
denly ai-rived a messenger from the court of Spain. 
The messengei^'s name was Pedro de An^urez, and the 
day on which he anived was tlie very day on which 
Fernando Pizarro had been set at liberty. The main 
provision of Ins dispatches was, tliat each of the gov- 
ernors should retain whatever they had conquered 
and peopled until any other arrangement should be 
made by his majesty.* 

* " Paresciendole & el fldelantudo que la estara bien esta capitala- 
9ion, porqiie aUi & no era parte, con pareeer de ens capilanes y letra- 
dos solto & Hernando Pizarro debajo de este concierto. lite dia 
llegd el capitan Pedro Anznres con una provision de V.M. en la qiial 
niaadaya qae cada uno de los governadores tui-iesen y poseisen lo por 
ellos oonqniatBdo y poblado hasta que otra cosa eeproveieae porV.M." 
— Carta de ViCeste de Valterde, MS. 
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This royal order was in the highest degi-ee Batief ae- 
tory to the PizaiTOS, as it seemed to settle the ques- 
tion in the marquis's favor with regard to the occu- 
pation o£ Ousco. Temando PizaiTO sought leave at 
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this time to retm'n to Spain and give an account to 
the Emperor of what had taken place in Peru ; but 
his brother would not consent, saying that tlie Em- 
peror would be better served by I'emando'a staying 
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to help liim, tlie marquis, to maintain Iiis goveni- 
ment. 

Meanwhile the mariseal had, according to agi-ee- 
ment, retired from Chiueha, and the marquis went 
there to seek provisions and to recommence the ar- 
rangements with Almagro whicli would be necessary 
m consequence of tlie new ordinance fi-oni the court 
of Spain. On the road to Chincha the marquis's 
troops found the wells filled up, which they attributed 
to the mariscal's men. When Pizarro had arrived at 
Ohincha, he sent to Almagro to notify the royal or- 
ders to him, to which the maiiscal i-eplied that these 
orders were in hia favor, for fi-om where he was to 
Ohincha he had conquered and peopled the countiy, 
and, accoi-dingly, he it was who was within the limits 
of his own government, and he begged tliat Pizai'ro 
would move out of it. 

Tliei-e ia no doubt that both Bides now believed 
themselves to be wronged and aifronted. OrgoHez 
and his party, no doubt, clamored loudly about the 
perfidy of the Pizarros. !No sooner had a treaty been 
settled than these Pizarros hastened to i-eeommence 
hostilities. This came of injudicious clemency. 

On the other side, the conduct of the AJmagristas 
was stigmatized by Pizarro's partisans in the harshest 
terms. The word they used was " tyranny," taken in 
the old Greek sense of the unlawful seizure of sover- 
eignty ; and, to punish such tyranny, the whole of 
Pizarro's army moved forwai-d. The mariseal, being 
made aware of this by his spies, withdrew to Gnay- 
tara, a pass in the sierra so difficult that to surmount 
it was considered equivalent to passing a great river 
three times. Pizarro's troops followed the Almar 
gristas. In the course of their march, at one of the 
places where they lialted, Fernando Pizarro made the 
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following speech to tlie troops; "Already ia known 
to all of you tlie boimty ivhicli hia majesty has shown 
to the governor, my brother ; and although, before 
this royal order an-ived, tlie justice on oiu- side was 
very clear, tlie confirmation of it, which his maj^tj 
now makes, gives us moi"e certainty. On our side, 
then, we have justice ; on that of Almagro is covet- 
ouanesB." He then intimated that for (heir services 
to tlie crown in placing this province under its au- 
thority, they would be repaid from the lands of the 
pi-ovinee. Then, in a grand, chivalrous way, for Fer- 
nando Pizarro's words are always full of dignity, he 
continued, "I know well that it ia a great error on my 
part, where there ai-e bo many cavaliei'S and men zeal- 
ous in the service of their prince, to put before them 
the obligation which they have to sei'^'e him, since I 
can not magnify it so mucli as I know that, in the 
breasts of all, there is the wish to show it by deeds ; 
so, with that confidence, I wish to leave to the coming 
time the demonstration of your loyalty and your sense 
of the justice of our cause. If any of you has need 
of arms or horses, let him tell me, and I will cause 
him to be provided with them according to his needs; 
for," as he delicately added, "as you come from afar, 
seSores, you may be wanting in some things." This 
speech gave great satisfaction. Its inspiriting influ- 
ence, the pressure from want of subsistence (for the 
camp of PizaiTO was almost without provisions), and 
tlie fear that Almagro might move by the coast upon 
Los Keyea and take it suddenly, combined to make 
PizaiTo's army resolve to take the pass of Guaytara, 
which was admirahly defended hy nature, by Alma- 
gro's Indian auxiliaries, and by a strong body of Al- 
magi-o's own troops, occupying the heights. At Guay- 
tara itself the main body of Almagio's ai-ray was post- 
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ed in a fortified camp. When the spies gave notice 
to the Almagristas that Pizarro's army was coming, 
it was but a subject of jesting for them, as they looked 
upon their own position as impregnable. 

Pemando Pizarro, however (probably the greatest 
captain of hia time in tliis kind of warfare), looked 
only to where the difficulty was greatest, and where, 
therefore, the care of the enemy would be least, and 
this was where the body of Spanish troops was posted 
on the height. Eai-ly one evening, Fernando Pizari-o, 
taking with him thi'ee hundred of hia most active men, 
made for this part of the sieiTa. At the foot of it 
they dismounted, aiid they had now a league of moun- 
tain to ascend— aU of it sheer ascent. Moreover, Al- 
magro's captain was informed of their enterprise (the 
Almagristas were much better served by spies than 
the other party), and he and his men waited for I'er- 
nando Pizarro, considering him to be a Icet man. 
The marquis staid at the foot of the sierra, intending 
to follow if Feraando Pizarro should gain the pass. 
And the pass was gained. With darkness alone to 
aid them, heaiily encumbered with arms and ai-mor, 
being obHged sometimes to climb the more precipi- 
tous parts on their hands and knees, the Indians hurl- 
ing down great stones upon them, sometimes sinking 
in the sand in such a way that instead of mov-ing for- 
ward they slid down again, they still contt-ived to 
reach the summit. It was an arduous task for Fei-- 
nando Pizarro, a heavy jnan with ponderaus annor, 
totally unaccustomed to go on foot; but his exertions 
were so strenuous as to astonish all beholders. It 
happened that five or six of Pizarro's soldiers gained 
the height at tlie same moment. They shouted " Viva 
el Eey !" with such vigor that the enemy, supposing 
the whole of the army was upon them, were panic- 
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stricken, and fled at once. To show the difficult na- 
ture of this pass, it may bo mentioned tliat it was 
midday before the whole three himdred reached the 
summit. Fernando Pizarro was greatly delighted 
with the success of his enterprise, and held it to be a 
happy omen for the futme. The marquis, with the 
rest of the troops, were now able at tiieir ease to sur- 
mount tlie pass. Almagro and his troops retreated, 
and Pizarro'a forces moved onward in an irregular 
and disjointed manner, being informed that Almagro 
was making his way to Cuseo. After a few days' 
march they arrived at the highest point of a barren 
waste, where it rained and snowed much, and the 
forces were so scattered that on that night they had 
only two himdred men together. 

Now it happened that on that very night the Al- 
magi-isfas were much nearer to PizaiTo's men than 
these imagined. Indeed, Alraagro's camp was not 
more than a league off, and he was very much bent 
upon making an attack upon Pizarro's forces. His 
reason for tins was that a large part of the marquis's 
men were new-eomei«, and it was well Imown that in 
the snowy wastes of Peru all sti'angers were apt to 
suffer fi-om enow-sickness, experiencing the same sen- 
sations as if they were at sea ;* but OrgoQez, for once 
in his life cautious, and (as mostly happens when^ a 
man acts or advises against the bent of his own dis- 
position) acting wrongly, dissuaded Almagro from an 
entei-prise which would probably have been fatal to 
the enemy. 

As day broke, Pizarro's army saw the situation in 

which they were, and Fernando Pizai'ro, whose valor 

never left his wisdom far behind, counseled instant 

retreat. Their march had hitherto been but a disor- 

* " Se marean como en uii golfo de mai'." 
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dei'ly puiBXiit, whereas the enemy's forces were in a 
state of good preparation for immediate action. The 
marquis listened to his hrother's advice, and the army 
i-eti'eated to the yalley of lea to recruit tliemeelvea. 
Tlien the piincipal captains besought Pizan-o to re- 
turn to Los Keyes, as, on account of hia age, they said 
he was unfit to endure the labors of such a campaign. 
The governor consented ; and, leaving Fernando Pi- 
zari-o as his i-epresentative, returned to Los Eeyes. 
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FEKNAKDO PIZAEEO's MAKCH TO CUSCO. — THE BATTLE 
OP SALINAS. — THE EXECUTION OF THE MAEISCAI. AL- 
MAGRO. — RETUKN OF FERNANDO PIZAEEO TO SPAIN. 

FERITANDO PIZARRO, now placed in full com- 
mand, resolved that, with those who would fol- 
low him, whether they were many or whether they 
were few, he would go and take possession of that 
city Cusco which he had lost. Marching to the valley 
of Lanaaca, he halted there, and rpviewed his men. 
He found that they amounted to six hundi-ed and 
fifty, two himdred and eighty of them being horee- 
men, and the rest pikemon, arquebusiere, and cross- 
bow-men. Of the horeemen he formed six compa- 
nies, assigning them to captainB whom he felt sure 
would give a good account of the charge intnisted to 
them. He himeelf addressed the infantry in a speech 
of much policy, in which he told them that he was in- 
formed it was said among them that those soldiers 
who had no Horses were held in Kttle esteem when 
the time for giving reparHw-ientos came ; but he gave 
them hia word and honor that such a thonght never 
entered into his mind. Good soldiers were not to be 
judged by whether they had horsra or not, but by 
their own valor. Each man ehoidd be rewarded ac- 
cording to his services : if he had not a horse, that 
was an accident of fortune, and not a personal defect. 
They were all much pleased at this speech, and the 
words appeared to them the words of a good captain. 
Fernando Pizarro was personally not much loved. 
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He was haughty, imperious, a stem disciplinarian, 
and a resolute protector of the Indians ; but men in 
different circumstances soon discern what there is in 
a man, and Ferdinand Pizarro's army well knew wliat 
a leader they had with them. 

Almagro retired to Cusco, where he made the most 
vigorous preparations to withstand the coming attack 
of Fernando Pizarro. In Cusco nothing was heard 
but tlie sound of trumpets siunmoning to reviews, 
and the hammering of silver on the anvil, for of that 
metal it was that they made their corslets, morions, 
and arm-pieces, which, using double the quantity of 
silver that they would have used of iron, they render- 
ed as strong "as if they had come fi'om Milan." 
They resolved to await tlie attack of Fernando Pi- 
zarro within the city, fortifying it toward that part of 
the river where the defenses were weak. 

Meanwhile Fernando Pizarro was advancing slow- 
ly to Ouseo, being so watchful against any surprise of 
(he enemy that his men marched in their armor. He, 
too, went ai-med, and with his lance in his hand. They 
had to make long circuits, for it was winter, and tiie 
rivers being swollen, they were obliged to ford them 
high up in the course of their streams. Fernando Pi- 
zarro strictly forbade his men to i-ob or distress the 
natives, and having chastised some of those who had 
offended in this way, many of his followers were much 
displeased, and remained behind, hidden in the In- 
dian viUages which the army passed through, "When 
mforraed of tliis, Pizarro merely replied that he could 
not consent to the Indiana being robbed; that who- 
ever wished to follow liim must do it upon that con- 
dition, and not for the sake of one hundred or two 
hundred defaultei^ would he desist from his enter- 
prise. Having arrived at a place called Acha, he 
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reeted tliere five days for Iiis men to recover from 
their fatigue. Afterward be proceeded to a spot 
■where there were tliree roads, and, to deceive the 
enemy's scouts, be pretended to pitch bia tent there. 
Then, when information had been earned to Orgonez, 
who hastened to occupy a certain pass, Fernando Pi- 
zarro suddenly ordered the tents to be sti'uck, march- 
ed the whole night, and occupied the p^s at which 
tlie enemy bad thought to stop him. Almagro's cap- 
tains now changed their plan of remaining in the city. 
Their men were better armed than Pizarro's, their 
horses were fresh, and they knew of the nuraerona 
desertions from Pizarro's camp which had taken place 
during his march. After a review, in which the men 
were found to be in tlie liighest oi-der, Almagro's 
forces marched out of the city to battle, in number 
about six hundred and eighty, three hundred of them 
being horsemen. It appears, however, that eome of 
the foot-soldiers went -with an ill will, for the city was 
not altogether of Almagi-o's faction, and eighty of 
these men returned that very night. 

Before Orgonez left Cusco to talce the command, 
he went on his knees in Almagro's presence, and 
spoke thus: "May it please our Lord, that if this 
thing which I am going to do is not for His service, 
and is not thoroughly just. He may permit that I 
BhouJd not come alive out of the battle ; but if the 
contrary is true, may it please Him tiiat you should 
gain the victory, as we all desire." It is evident tliat 
tlie generous nature of Abnagro bad won true fiiends 
for liim. He embraced, mth many tears, his bold 
cliampion OrgoHez, who then quitted the city. All 
that day Fernando Pizarro exijected to meet his ene- 
mies in a gi'eat plain which tliere is three leagues 
fi-om Ousco, and as he did not find them, be left tlie 
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royal road, with the intent of placing himself in an 
elevated spot of those plains, which are called the 
Salt Pits {Salinas). 

Orgonez was instantly made aware by liia sconts 
that Fernando Pizarro had pitched his camp near the 
salt-pits, and he moved his own camp to a spot three 
quartei-s of a league from the city, between a sierra 
and the river. His infantry he put imder the shelter 
of some rained houses which were there, flanking 
their position by some artilleiy wliich he had in very 
serviceable order. 

The Indians, commanded by the Inea Paullo, to 
tlie number of fifteen thoiaand, were placed on a de- 
clivity close to the royal road. Orgonez himself oc- 
cupied the plain with all his cavaliy, who wore white 
vests over their armor. The disposition was very 
sltillfnl. The royal road was between the infantry 
and the cavalry, and Orgonez reckoned that if Pi- 
zarro's army came by that read, it being very naiTOW 
by reason of the salt^pits which were on one side and 
on the other, he could easily destroy them. 

Fernando Pizarro also made his preparation for 
battle. Over his ai-mor he put on a sureoat or vest 
{yopetd) of orange damask, and in his morion a tall 
white featlier, which floated over the heads of all. 
He did this not only that he might be known by his 
own men, but by those of the opposite side, to whom, 
it is said, he sent notice of his dress. He had re- 
ceived indignities when in prison, and was anxious to 
meet his pei-sonal enemies in the iield. Then, having 
heard mass with all his army, they descended into the 
plain, where he placed his men in order, choosing in 
the first place twenty of his most dexterous arquebu- 
siers for an advanced guai-d. Of the remainder, with 
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the rest of the inf antiy, he formed one division, con- 
sisting of three " companies." Gonzalo Pizarro was 
to command the infantry. Of all the horeemen he 
formed another division, consisting of two companies 
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commanded by Alonzo de Alvarado and Pedro An- 

gurez. Lastly, a company, under the command of a 

captain named Mercadillo, was formed into a reser\'e. 

The scouts on both sides gave notice of the dispo- 
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sition of tlie respective araiies. Pizarro, knowing 
that OrgoQez was waiting for him, sent on a notary 
to make a formal requisition that tlie city of Cuseo 
should be delivered up to him. Meanwhile he made 
a speech to his men, telling them that he knew it was 
not necessary to give them the usual words of en- 
couragement, but rather to impress upon tliera the 
necessity for restraint- " I pray you," he said, " mod- 
erate, with the patience that on these occasions is 
necessary, tlie desire for victory." Knowing the bit- 
ter feelings of many of the men who had been beaten 
at the battle of Abangay, he particularly addi-eesed 
his words of caution to them. Having made Ms 
speech, and having received fresh intelligence fmm 
his scouts of the position of the enemy which induced 
him to change his plan of moving along the royal 
road (it appears he had returned to it), Fernando Pi- 
zanx) left the road again, and, advancing tlu-ough some 
plains, approached the spot where the enemy had 
pitched tlieir camp. MThen there, however, he began 
to regret this movement, for he had now the river be- 
tween him and the enemy. Moreover, there was ris- 
ing groimd on the opposite bank of the river, and 
there was a swamp to be passed before reae]iing tlie 
river. There was nothing, however, to be done but 
to malie the best of a bad position. OrgoQez on 
liis part also was probably much disconcerted by Pi- 
zarro's change of plan, and his deviation from tlie 
royal road. 

Botla sides were now ready for battle. We should 
i udge but poorly of these combats in Spanish Am,erica 
if we estimated tliem according to the smallness of 
the number of men engaged on each side, and not ac- 
cording to the deptli and amount of hmnaii emotion 
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which they elicited.* There was more passion in the 
two little armies now set over against each other than 
is to be found in vast hosts of hireling soldiers com- 
bating for objects which they scarcely imderstand. I 
have no doubt the hatred in these bands of Alma- 
gristas and Pizai-ristas greatly exceeded any thing 
that was to be found in the ranks of the ^French and 
Spaniards that fought at Pavia. Even in religious 
wars there has hardly existed greater fierceness than 
among tlieae Spanish conquerors, where each man in 
tlie arniy was an aristocrat, fighting for lands, houses, 
slaves, and whose angry soul was often lai'gely occu- 
pied by the remembrance of slights and injuries re- 
ceived from men in tlie opposite ranlis, well Imown to 
him. It appears at fii'st a slur upon the good sense 
of Fernando PizaiTO, and a sad inconsistency, that He, 
being a commander, should give way to such feelings 
in hie own case, while he strove to restrain the fury 
of others, and his orange damask surcoat and floating 
white feather seem but childish emblems in a gener- 
al. But the spirit of the times must not be forgotten. 
It was only in the preceding year that the outwai-dly 
sedate and almost always cautious Charles tlie Ydih, 
in the presence of the Pope and the College of Car- 
dinals, liad, after a passionate speech, publicly chal- 
lenged the King of France to personal combat, stak- 
ing Burgundy or Milan on the issue of the encoun- 
ter. It is hardly to be wondered at, therefore, that 
Fernando PizaiTo should give his personal enemies 
the means of kno^ring where he was to be found in 
the battle. 

♦ " Estas liatallas de Am&iea, que en }!;uropa apenas pasarian por 
medianas escaramuzas, llei-an consigo el interns de los grandes resulta- 
do9 que tenian, j el del espectdcuio de las pasiones, maiufastadas en 
ellas frecuentemente con mas energfa quo en nnestvas sabias immio- 
traa ygrandes operacioncs," — QoiBiASi, Viila de Francisco Piisarro. 
Vol. TV.— E 
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On the heights the Indians under PauUo were elns- 
tered by thousands, looting down upon the Spanish 
armies ; and, whichever way the battle might go, they 
must have thought that the result could only be for 
their advantage. There were some skirmishes be- 
tween them and Fernando Pizarro's Indians ; but, as 
these latter were comparatively few in numbera, the 
conflicts were not of much importance. The Spanish 
writers have asserted tliat the Indiana on this occa- 
sion had some great plot, and that they would have 
destroyed the \ictors if the victory had been obtained 
with much destruction of life on botli sides. There 
is no evidence of this, but it was a natural conclusion 
to be aiTived at by those Spaniards, if any siieh there 
were, who had aught in their minds at that moment 
but raging hostihty against their Spanish enemies. 

N"o answer was vouchsafed by Orgonez to the form- 
al demand made by Pizarro's notary for the cession 
of Cusco, and the battle commenced by Almagi'o's 
artillery beginning to play upon the advancing Pizai'- 
ristas. At the fii-st discharge it took off two of Fer- 
nando Pizarro's foot-soldiers, but the whole body of 
infantry pressed on. The picket of arctuebusiers 
threw themselves forward, passed the swamp, which 
was found to be not so deep as had been expected, 
and, taking up a position in iiie river, discharged their 
weapons at the enemy. 

Their fire was very fatal. Orgonez drew his men 
back behind a little hill on the skirt of the sierra, not, 
however, from a motive of fear, but with the design 
of letting some of the cavalry and of the infantry on 
the other side pass the river. Almagro, who was too 
ill to enter into the battle himself, but who watched 
it from a distance in a litter, construed this move- 
ment most unfavombly for his own fortimes. De 
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sceiiding from his latter, he got on horseback and 
rode off to Ousco, where he retreated into the fortress. 

Meanwhile Fernando Pizarro passed the swamp, 
and fifty horsemen had passed with him, when Orgo- 
nez came out of his position and prepared to charge, 
PizaiTo'e arq^nebnsiera had now a good mark to fire 
at in the large body of Almagro's troops advancing, 
and they were able to protect the Pizarristas until 
they had all passed the swamp and the river. 

The first movement of Orgofiez, who came down 
mth both horse and foot, seemed to be directed 
against the infantry of Pizarro; but suddenly he 
tinned and charged their cavalry in a furious man- 
ner, " as a most valiant man, but not as a wise man," 
says one who was probably a spectator, " for these 
turns that he made were like the work of a mad- 
man,"* It is said that Orgofiez exclaimed " O divine 
"Word, let those follow me who please, but I go to 
die,"t 

Pizarro's squadron stood the shock : indeed, they 
had advanced to meet it The cavalry on both sides 
were now mingled in a hand-to-hand encounter, and 
Feraando Pizarro, well known by his enemies, was 
conspicuous in the m^lee. Pedro de Lerma, with all 
tlie fury of a traitor and a renegade, was tlie fii'st to 
make his way to where that white plume towered 
above the rest, and to bear down upon ite owner. 
His lance, however, only struck Pizan-o's horse in the 
neck, and drove it down upon its knees, but the more 
skillful Fernando pierced his adversary with his lance. 
Pedro de Lerma, however, was but one of many who 

♦ " Como valentissimo omlire atmqne no como sabio, porqne estas 
bueltas que did fueron de ombre desaduGdo. " — Carta rfoViCEHiE de 
Valvbkbe, MS. 

t "0 Verbo Diviiio, siganine los que quiBiei'cn, que ,yo a. niorir 
voy." — ZkBATE, Hist, del Periij'hh. iii.,(?ap. II. 
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had resolved on that day to chastise the insolence, as 
they -would have said, of Fernando PizaiTO. Though 
dismounted, Fernando was not inj lu-ed, and, di-awiug 
his sword, he fought with his usual valor. It was not 
the first time in has life that he had had gi-eat odds to 
encounter. His followers soon rescued him from his 
perilous position. 

In the mean time, the movement of Orgohez had 
laid open his infantry to a charge fi'om the infantry 
of the Pizarristas under Gonzalo Pizarro, which 
proved most effective. In trntli, Almagro's infantry 
had never charged, heing checked midway by the 
sudden change in the movements of OrgoEez. The 
consequence was that they were soon broken, and 
took refuge behind the walls of the mined houses 
that have been spoken of before. 

The battle, as far as the cavalry on both sides was 
concenied, was well contested. The lances of most 
of the combatants liad been shivered, and they fought 
hand to hand with swords, the confusion being so 
great that sometimes the Almagiistas hewed down 
Almagristas, and Pizarro's men the Pizanistas, Fer- 
nando Pizarro rushed from one spot to another, wher- 
ever his aid was necessary; nor was the bravery of 
tlie opposite chief, OrgoQez, less manifest. But Gon- 
zalo PizaiTo's charge had been the tiu-ning-point of 
the engagement. He carried snch slaughter into the 
infantry on the opposite side, that, abandoning thdir 
shelter amid tlie ruins, they fairly turned and fled iip 
the sierra, eagerly pursued by Gonzalo, who feared 
lest the fugitives should make themselves strong in 
Cuaco. 

Some hoi-semen on the side of Almagro still con- 
tinued to maintain the contest, though tliey were 
gradually being woi'sted, tlieh comrades having fall- 
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en thickly around tliem. At last, however, these sur- 
vivora were dismounted, and were obliged to yield. 
Being pi'otected by persona on the opposite side who 
knew liiem, they were bronght before Fernando Pi- 
zarro, who, thinking " that the second Tictory which 
remained for him to gain was to conquer himself, 
not listening to private vengeance," in liis clemency 
spared tbem all. 

Gonzalo Pizan-o headed the pursuit. There was 
little danger, however, of the enemy being able to 
form again. Orgonez lay dead upon the field, with 
fifty others of the Almagristas. Almagro himself, 
who, before he reached the citadel, was informed of 
the fiight of his men, in his sickly state could do noth- 
ing to restore order or courage in his army. Fernan- 
do Pizarro sent Alonzo de Alvarado to take the ma- 
riscal prisoner. It is said that one of Pizarro's cap- 
tains, seeing the manseal for the first time, and being 
disgusted with his ugly countenance and mean pres- 
ence, raised his arquebus to kill him, exclaiming, 
" Look at the man for whom so many cavaliers have 
died." He was not, however, killed, but was conduct- 
ed to the same apartment in winch he had formerly 
confhied Fernando Pizarro. Wlule tins was passing 
in the town, Fernando Pizarro was domg all he coiild 
to restrain the vengeful feelings of his men toward 
their now vanquished enemies, and also to prevent 
the lower class of his soldiers from acts of robbery 
and pillage, for which interference they were furious 
with him. 

It was noticed that ahnost all the womids i-eceived 
this day were in tlie face, for so completely were the 
Spaniai'ds ai-med that it was difficult to get at any 
man except in the face. Wliat fearful odds, then, 
must the Indiana have had to encounter, v/hen they 
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exposed their soft bodies to Spaniards eased in steel 
or silver, -whom it was a labor even for skilled oppo- 
nents, with fit weapons, to destroy ! 

The Indians under PauUo, who had taken no part 
in the battle, when they saw the Spaniards of their 
own side routed, partook the Sight. Eemando Pi- 
zarro sent for Panllo, who came to tlie conqueror, not 
without some shame, it is said, for the part which he 
had acted. 

Fernando PizaiTO, having done his duty in the field, 
entered Cusco, and, at Almagro's request, came to see 
him in the citadel. Almagro, ovei-come by sickness 
and disaster, bui-st into tears and uttered ignoble lam- 
entations. Fernando Pizarro consoled him, saying 
" that such reverses were wont to happen to valiant 
persons ; that he should not grieve in this way, but 
should show the valor which became his greatness ; 
that he would be kindly treated, and justice well con- 
sidered in his case." Access was not denied to him 
until it was found that he was endeavoring to gain 
over Pizarro's captains. A formal process on the part 
of the king's officers was instituted against Almagi-o, 
and the preparation of this process occupied nearly 
four months. 

The battle of Salinas was fought on the 6th of 
April, 1538. Some instances of ferocity to the van- 
quished on the pait of individual conquerors are re- 
corded, but their general showed singular moderation 
in the use he made of his victory. There is no men- 
tion of any executions having taken place. Indeed, 
Fernando Pizarro went to the extreme of graeiousness 
in his conduct to the vanquished. He ordered that 
every thing which had been phmdered on the day of 
battle should be retimied to the owners, and he ai> 
liointed two persons whose sole duty it was to see 
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that tiiis was done Then, con&ideimg that all the 
neighborhood round Ousco i« "v^ much exhausted, and 
that he had a laige numbei of soldiei^, his own and 
AlniaoTo"'! to maintain and to eniploi,lie resolved to 
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disperse tliem in the following mamier. To a com- 
mander named Mercadillo was appointed the discov- 
ery of the district of Xanxa ; to Pedro de Vergara, 
that of the country of the Bi-acainoros ; to Alonzo de 
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Alvarado (for the second time), the conquest of the 
Chachapoyas ; while Pedro de Candia was sent on an 
expedition to tlie Andea. A lai^e niimber of Alma- 
gro's men joined themselves to this captain witla no 
good intentions ; for when he had gone out of the 
eity about twenty leagues, they halted there as if for 
the purpose of reorganizing their ranis, but in reality 
to keep up a correspondence with Almagro's friends 
in the city. They even went bo far as to offer the 
captain of the arquebusiera, who had charge of Al- 
magro's person, iifteen thousand castellanos, together 
with one thousand castellanos for each of his men, if 
he would fall into their plans and set Almagi'o free. 
But tliie captain, being a faithful man, informed Fer- 
nando Pizarro of these offers, who immediately seized 
upon those persons who were concerned in the nego- 
tiation, and also gave ordera that Pedro de Candia 
should pass on to his conquest. The expedition ac- 
cordingly entered the country for about sixty leagues, 
irhen, finding the joiuTiey to be very difficult, and it 
being given out among tiiem that there was a much 
easier route by Collao, they made tliat a pretext for 
retracing their steps. As a large body of them were 
Almagristas, they did not care to make a secret of 
their plana. They said they did not know who Fer- 
nando Pizan-o was. They raised their standard in 
the name of the King of Spain, and in this rebellious 
manner they moved back to Cueeo with the intention 
of liberating Almagro. 

Within the city as well as witiiont there was treach- 
ery. A eei'tain man, named Alonzo Enriqnez, in- 
formed Pisan-o tiiat there were two hundred persons 
banded together to release Almagro, and that they 
had asked him to take the command of tliem. More- 
over, they had infoj-med him that they had posted 
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fiienda of theirs nt the difficult passes on tlie i-oad 
between Ouaco and Los Eeyes, in order that they 
might set Almagro at Hber^, if Fernando Pizai-ro 
should send him to be shipped to Spain, there to he 
judged by the Emperor. Fernando Pizarro, upon this 
intelhgence, doubled tlie guards and waited patiently 
until the process in Almagro's case was completed, 
about which time there came a letter from a certain 
man named Villacastin, an alcalde of Cusco, who had 
gone out to visit the Indians which had been given 
in enoomienda to liim. This man had met with Pe- 
dro do Candia's people, had been iU ti-eated by them, 
and had heard of their intention to r^ist Gonzalo Pi- 
zarro, who had been sent out to compel them to pro- 
ceed with their entei'prise. 

Upon the receipt of ViUacastin's letter, Fernando 
PizaiTO siunmoned a council of the regidora, the al- 
caldes, with some of the captains of best repute for 
judgment, and who appeared to him most dispassion- 
ate, and tiius addressed them : " Already you know 
the revolt which there is among this people of Don 
Diego de Almagro, and also that many of my people, 
becaiise I took away from them the booty which tliey 
had made in battle, and by reason of the offers which 
have been made them on the part of tlie mariscal, 
have joined themselves to Almagro's men. I have 
received this letter, which says that Pedro de Candia 
is nine leagues from here, with three hundred and 
fifty men ; and, aceording to the woi-ds they utter, 
they come in a very rebellious mood. You, send'es, 
are in ehai^ of this city, as I am, and you have to 
look to that which concerns his majesty's service and 
the peace of tlie city, and as it may be that extreme 
anger, or some dislike, may make me do something 
different fi'om that which would appear to you i-ear 
E2 
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sonaljle, I pray yoa look to the state in which every 
thing is, and the damage which may occur, and the 
pimiBhment which there may he for it, and, as men 
of honor and good judgment, counsel me as to what 
ought to be done, tliat his majesty may he served and 
tliis city nmntained m peace. And as it may be that 
Bome of you might not give their opinions in my pres- 
ence with perfect freedom, I shall prefer to go out of 
the council. I pray you look well to what you advise, 
for I will not act otherwise than as you counsel, since 
I would rather err upon the opinion of all than suc- 
ceed upon my own." 

Ha-ving said tliose words he went out ; and when 
they had talked and consulted about the matter, they 
sent to call him hack, and told him that they saw no 
other remedy for pacifying the land but passmg sen- 
tence upon Almagro, who, for his notorious crimes, de- 
served to die, and whose death would prevent many 
otiier deaths. I'emando Pizanx) replied tliat they 
should look to this, that, before God, he had dis- 
charged Ills conscience by having submitted the mat- 
ter to them for decision. Although he had said that 
he was well aware that if this thing were not done, 
the land would be lost, and the lives of all placed in 
the greatest danger, he had expressed at the same time 
his trust in them tliat they would not go beyond then- 
own opinions in the matter. The council rephed that, 
deserving death as Almagi-o did, tlie lesser evil would 
be to pass sentence upon him, and to execute the sen- 
tence, since, if this were not done, a great mischief was 
impending over them. 

All that night Pernando Pizarro kept two himdred 
men in his quarters, to be ready for any attack which 
Pedro de Candia's people might make upon the city. 
Early in the morning he went to the mariscal and told 
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liim that it was necessary for completing the process 
that he should mahe bis confession, who thereupon, it 
is said, admitted the gi-eater part of the accusations 
laid to hia charge, and witii regard to the rest, tliough 
he gave some color of excuse for them, he did not 
substantially deny them. 

The confession being taken, sentence was passed 
upon Almagro, and was notified to him. Great was 
the anguish of the aged and decrepit mariscal on re- 
ceiving this notification. He at once appealed from 
Fernando PizaiTO to the Emperor, but Pernando would 
not allow this appeal to be I'eceived. Then the ma- 
riscal besought his captor m the most piteous manner 
to spare his life, xu'ging as a plea for mercy the great 
part which he had taken in the early fortmies of Her- 
nando's brother, the marq^uis; also reminding him of 
his own (i. e., Femando's) release, and that no blood 
of his family had been shed by him. Lastly, he bade 
him consider how old, weak, and iniirm he was, and 
begged that he would allow the appeal to go on to 
the Emperor, so that he might spend in prison the few 
and sorrowful days which remained for him to mourn 
over his sins. Fernando Pizarro was moved witli com- 
passion, but his stem purpose was not changed. He 
went out of the apartment, and ordered that the priest 
should enter and receive Ahnagro's confession. The 
maiiscal, however, would not confess until Fernando 
Pizarro should again retm-n to see him. Fernando 
Pizarro did retura. He said that, though Almagro's 
crimes had been very great, he would not have sen- 
tenced him, but would have sent him to the Emperor, 
!\ad not the conspiracies of his partisans been such as 
to prevent that course. Then he told him that he 
wondered that a man of such valor should show this 
fear of death ; to which the other i-ephed that, since 
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our Lord Jeaus Cliiist feared death, it was not iiiuch 
that he, a man and a sinner, should feai- it. But Fer- 
nando Pizarro would not recede from his purpose, 
though, it is said, he felt the greatest pity for Alma- 
gro. Pizarro having (juitted the apartment, Almagro 
made his confession ; and being counseled, as his ^- 
tate was forfeited for treason, to leave it by will to the 
Emperor, he did so. His worldly and his spiritual 
affairs being thus settled, he was strangled in prison, 
in order to avoid any outbreak which a public execu- 
tion might have caused in Cusco. That there might 
be no doiiht, however, of his death, the body was shown 
in the great square, with the head cut off. This was 
ontheSthof July,1538. 

Thus died Almagro at the age of sixty-five years. 
Like his pai-tner, the marc[ms, he was a natural son, 
brought up in ignorance, for he could not read. Ho 
had all the gifte of a fli-st-rate common soldier, but 
seems to have had no especial ability as a command- 
er. Profusely and splendidly generous, he had the 
art of attaching men to him who were far greater 
than himself in most things, and these attachments 
did not die out at his death. As men are seldom i-e- 
ally atti-acted to other men but by some gi-eat quality, 
Almagro'a generosity must have been of that deep 
natm-e which goes far beyond gifts, and where the 
recipient perceives that his benefactor loves as well 
as benefits him. In watching the cai'eer of Almagixi 
it is necessary to accoimt in some such way for the 
singular affection winch he uniformly inspired. 

As for Fernando PizaiTO, it is most probable that, 
m this matter, which has darkened his name with pos- 
terity, he had no otlier intention at first but that of 
sending Almagro to Spain for judgment.* But the 

* "A los principios no tnvo Hernanao Pi^an 
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unwise endeavors of Almagro'B own people made it 
seem a duty to the stern T'emando to put tlie maris- 
cal to death ; and Fernando Pizarro was a man of 
that mould upon -vvliich the speeches of other men, 
past, present, and to come, would have but httle influ- 
ence. He probably foresaw that he would be severe- 
ly condemned for this transaction, and, far fi'om be- 
ing deterred on that account, would resolutely be- 
ware of giving way to any feeling for his own repu- 
tation which might be detrimental to the public serv- 
ice. His conduct, however, on this occasion, is one 
of those things which can never be made clear, and 
where a man, let him have acted from what good 
motive he may, mu6t go down to posteiity with a 
grievous stain upon his reputation. 

This execution, like most cruelties, did not insure 
the desired object : it did not prove iinal, but, on the 
contrary, formed a fresh starting-point for calamities 
of still deeper dye. 

As on Atahuallpa's death, so on that of the maris- 
cal, the funeral rites due to his dignity were not for- 
gotten. Pizarro's captains were the supporters of Al- 
magro's bier. He was interred very honorably in the 
Church of " Our Lady of Mercy ;" and tlie brothei-s 
Fernando and Gonzalo Pizan-o put on mourning in 
honor of the Mai-iscal of Peni. 

As if to show how little the shedding of blood 
avails, the funeral rites were no sooner ended than 
the king's ofHcei's who had seiwed under Almagi'o, 
namely, the treasm-er, the contador, and the veedor, 
made a formal intimation to Fernando Pizarro that 
the government now belonged to them, and they re- 
quired him to quit that countrj'. To this audacious 

tarle, eino de embiaila a Hiapaiia con la Informacion." — Gaecilaso 
DE laVboa, Cbmenini-sosiJeo^earfe/Perti, parte ii-flib.ii., cap. 30. 
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requisition, "wliich was merely reopening a question 
which had been settled, as Fernando Pizarro thought, 
he replied by seizing npon their persons, and then 
went out immediately to quell the mutineers under 
Pedro de Candia. For thia purpose he took with him 
eighty horsemen. Many of the mutineers, when they 
heard the news of Almagro'B death and of Fernando's 
approach, fled; and the captains came out of the 
camp to receive Fernando PizaiTO, With his usual- 
dignified bravery, when he was within half a league 
of them, he left his guard behind and approached the 
opposite party, attended only by an alguazil and a 
notary. He then took the necessaiy informations, 
and, ascertaining that a captain of bis own, named 
De Mesa, had been the ringleader of the revolt, he 
caused him to be immediately executed, while he sent 
Pedro de Candia, with some othei-s of the principal 
captains, to the marquis, his brother. 

On that same day Fernando PizaiTO busied himself 
in giving hberty to many Indian men and women 
whom Pedro de Candia's people had brought as piis- 
oners in chains, and he also pi'ovided for their return 
to their own lands, for which the poor Indians were 
very grateful, giving thanks to their gods, and prais- 
ing Fernando PizaiTo. He appointed Pedro de An- 
gurez as captain in Pedro de Candia's room ; and, 
still fearing for the welfare of the Indians, Fernando 
himself accompanied the expedition, " For," as it is 
said, " as he went with them, they did not dai'e to do 
any mischief to the peaceable natives, nor to seize 
them, nor to put them in bonds. It is impossible not 
to give Fernando Pizarro credit for a stem sense of 
duty when we find him ready to offend friends and 
enemies aHke by acts which could only have been 
dictated by natural goodness of heart, or by his regai-d 
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for the orders lie had received from the home govern- 
ment, on behalf of the Indians, when he was in Spain. 
I"emando Pizarro had sent the young Ahnagro, 
commonly called "Alma^ro d mopo," to the marquis, 
who did not fail to give the young man comforting 
assurances respecting his father's life. After a time, 
tlie mai-fjiiis, thinking that it would be necessary for 
him to set affaire in order at Cusco, as !Fernando Pi- 
zarro was going to Spain, proceeded from Los Keyes 
to that city. It was not until he reached the Bridge 
of Abangay tliat he heard of the condemnation and 
execution of Almagro. Casting down his eyes, he re- 
mained for a long time looking on the ground, and 
weeping. There have been wi-itei-a who supposed 
tliat the marquis had sanctioned Almagixi's death; 
but thei-e is no ground whatever for such a supposi- 
tion, and there is no doubt that the teai-s shed by him 
for hie old comrade were teai-s of genuine sorrow. 
Had he left Los Keyes eai-lier the mischief would 
have been averted. When he reached Cusco the mar- 
quis found both his brothers absent, as they were en- 
gaged in an important expedition among ^e Indians 
ill the vicinity of the great lake of Titicaea. After 
ins retiu'u from tlais enterprise Fernando Pizarro quit- 
ted Peru for Spain, in order to give his majesty an 
account of what had taken place ; but several fiiends 
of Almagro, among them Diego de Alvarado, to whom 
Almagro had communicated the execution of his last 
mahea, had reached Spain before Fernando PizaiTo. 
A suit was instituted against Fernando ; and Diego 
de Alvai-ado challenged him to mortal combat, which 
was prevented by the sudden death of tlie challenger. 
Fernando Pizarro, however, was not freed from the 
suit. One of the principal charges against him was 
his having given liberty to Manco Inca, which was al- 
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leged to have been tlie cause of tlie Indian revolt.""'" 
In tliis matter, however, he was only so far to blame 
that he had been indulgent to the Inca, and had per- 
mitted him to go out of the city of Cusco to malce 
certain sacrifices to hie father. For tlie death of Al- 
magro, whieli was the next great charge against Fer- 
nando Pizarro, his motives have already been given. 
Fernando PizaiTO failed, however, to exculpate him- 
self, and being deprived of the habit of Santiago, he 
was detained in prison at Medina del Campo for 
twenty-tliree years. Being at last freed, he retired to 
Lis estate in tlie countiy, where he died, liaving at- 
tained the great age of one hundred years. It was a 
melancholy ending for so renowned a man, and one 
who, to the beet of his ability and understanding, had 
labored largely for the crown. Still it must be ad- 
mitted that the events wliich followed in Peru fonn- 
ed a standing condemnation of the hai-shness of his 
conduct in prohibiting the appeal of Almagro to the 
Emperar, a harshness which in his long years of dur- 
ance (how wearisome to so impatient a spirit I) he 
must have had ample time to undei-stand and to 
regret. 

Thus closes another act of the drama of the Con- 
quest of Pern, which is one long tragedy, involving 
in a common ruin neai'ly all the personages concern- 
ed in it, tlie insignificant characters as well as the 
great actors in the scene. 

" " £1 mas principal (j en quo insisfia el oficio Fiscal) era de ii^"er 
dadolibertad i Mango Inga, quitHndolelasprisiones; qua deziim fue 
causa de todos los levantamientoa de los Indies, y de aver sucedido 
tanfaa muertes, y grandes gastos da los Quintos de su Magestad, j de 
los partic.ulares. " — Varones Iluslres del Nueso Miaido, por Dos Fek- 
NASDO I'lZAEKO T Obellaka, p, 338. Mfldrid, 1639. 
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THE MAKQtriS AND TUB 5IEN OP CIIILT, GOXZALO n- 

ZAREO DISCOVERS THE AMAZON". 

THE marquis now remained tlie sole posse^or of 
supreme authority throughout tlie empire ot 
Peru. His brother Fernando, feaiing lest Almagro's 
son should prove a centre of faction, had before his 
departure ui'ged the marquis to send the young man 
to Spain ; but Pizarro did not listen to this prudent 
adviee. IlJ^either was his treatment of the conquered 
party judicious in other respects. Not knowing the 
maxim of Machiavelli, that in such cases it is better 
to destroy than to impoveiish, Pizarro left the men of 
Chili in poverty and idleness, but scorned to pei-seeute 
them. Finding, however, that they resorted to the 
house of the young Almagi'o, the marquis was per- 
suaded by his counselors to deprive him of his In- 
dians. The men of Chili fell into the most abject 
poverty ; and there is a story that seven of them who 
messed together had only one cloalc among the seven. 
And these were men who had been accustomed to 
command, who had known many vicissitudes of pros- 
perity and advei-sity, and were not Ukely to accept 
any misfortune as if it were final. One attempt Pi- 
zarro made to aid and favor these dangerous persons, 
but his overtures were coldly rejected by them. They 
were waiting, with a patient desire for vengeance, the 
aiTival of a judge from Spain, named Vacade Castro, 
from whom they expected the condemnation of those 
who had been concerned in the death of Almagi'o. 
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Pedro de Valdivia sent to OhiU. 



Meanwhile the mai'quis pursued his coui-se of con- 
quering new teiTitories and founding new cities. He 
dispatched Pedro de Yaldivia, his master of the camp, 
to ChiK ; and Yaldivia, succeeding where Almagi-o 
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had failed, lias always been considered the conqueror 
of that countiy. The marquis sent ]iis brother Gon- 
zalo to the southern distfict of Collao, conquered that 
territory in which lay the jnines of Potosi, and gave 
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rich Tepartmiientos (whose rielies, however, were not 
then known) to his brothers Gonzalo and Martin, and 
their followers. 

After all his conquests, it was but a strip of sea- 
board which Pizarro occupied and governed when com- 
pared with the boundless regions of South America, 
even to this day but sparsely occupied or ruled over 
by civilized man. The marquis, however, now origi- 
nated an enterprise, which, leading men to the eastern 
side of the Andes, was to make them acquainted witli 
regions of the New "World far more extensive than 
had ever yet been discovered in any single enterprise 
by land. It does not seem to have been gold that on 
this occasion tempted the explorers. There was a 
region where cinnamon-trees were known to abound, 
and it was into this cinnamon country, neighboring to 
Quito, that the marquis sent his brother Gonzalo at 
tlie end of the year 1539. 

In order to facihtate the enterprise, the marquis 
bestowed on liis brother the government of Quito, 
Gonzalo commenced his march from Quito in Janu- 
ary, 1540, with three hundred Spaniai-ds and four 
thousand Indians. From the &-st the march was 
very difficult. Gonzalo and his men underwent gi-eat 
eufierings in pacing the Cordillera Nevada, and many 
Indians were frozen to deatb in the journey over the 
mountains. The country the expedition then arrived 
at was uninhabited. They hastened through that, 
and entered a province named Sumaco, in or near 
which is the cinnamon country. Here it was that a 
gi-eat atrocity is stated to have been committed by 
Pizarro. He is said to have asked the natives -wheth- 
er in any other countrj' there were any of these cin- 
namon-ti-ees. They replied No, and that they knew 
nothing of any other country. The answer, though 
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it appears contradictory, was substantially trne. As 
other tribes came to obtain cinnamon from tliem, tliey 
naturally inferi-ed that there were no cinnamon-trees 
elsewhere, bnt they abided in their own forests, and 
knew nothing for certain of any other district. They 
added, that if Pizarro were to joimiey onward he 
would perhaps find those who conld inform him. 
Being asked again the same question, they made the 
same answer; and it is alleged that then Gonzalo Pi- 
zarro, angry at not being able to obtain the informa- 
tion he required, tortured these poor Indians, burning 
some, and throwing others to his dogs to be torn in 
pieces.* Such accusations are to be received with 
much caution, because the Pizarros were afterward 
.._ rebels, and nothing is too had to be alleged 
t such persons by those who wiite histoiy for 
the conquering pai'ty. I do not find that the Pizai-ros 
were more cruel than other conquerors, whether Span- 
ish, German, or Enghsh. Gonzalo Pizarro, to the end 
of his career, was much reverenced by the Indians ; 
and Fernando Pizarro, according to the testimony of 
the Bishop of Cnsco, was the most strenuous defend- 
er of the Indians of any conquei-or that had appeai'ed 
in those regions.t 

' " T poriiue »empre estaban en el mismo proposito, lo5 mando atnr, 
i que con fuego los atormentHsen ; i no Bolo matavon algmioa do nquel- 
lo9 trisiefl con fuego, peio deBpede^ados de los Peiros.''— Hebubka, 
Hist, de Us IiuUas, dec. li., lib. viii, cap. 6. 

t Even such a careful n-riter as Soothey has spoken of the PiKar- 
ro9 in a maaoer wHch is thoroughly nnjustifiable, and which a larger 
acquaintance with Spanish conquerors would Jmve prevented. Tho 
folloiving are his words : "But when he asked what countries lay be- 
yond them, and they conld give no intelligence of El Dorado, Hie gold- 
en kingdom which he co-eteJ, with the true spirit of a Pizarro, a name 
never to be uttered without abhorrence, he tortured them to estort a 
confiasion of what they did not know, and could have no motive to 
conceal; bimit some alive, and threw others alive t» his dogs— hlowl- 
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At Sumaco Gonzalo left behind a great number of 
3iis men, while with those who were more active or 
less sickly he pushed on through a miserable region 
where his men had to endure great hardships, and to 
feed on herbs and roots. At last he entered a prov- 
ince and town called Coca, which was more civilized, 
and where he obtained food from the Indians. There 
he lialted for nearly two montlis until his men had 
joined him fi-om Sumaco. Near to this town of Coca 
there nins a great river, which is one of the bi-anches 
of the Amazon, 

Having somewhat recovered fi-om their fatigue, 
tlie Spaniards resumed their march, keeping close to 
the banks of this river. Their route is traceable to 
this day by means of the natui'al wonders which 
marked the course of their jom-ney. After proceed- 
ing for fifty leagues by the side of this river Coca, 
finding neither shallows which they could wade, nor 
any bridge by which to pass, they heard an awful 
noise, such as had never greeted the ears of men of 
the Old AVorld before. Continning their coui-se for 
six leagues, the noise becoming more awful and be- 
wildering as they advanced, they came upon a fall of 
the river which leapt from a rock more than two 
hundred fathoms in height. Their astonishment was 
great, but not greater than that witli which, after 
marching forty leagues farther, they perceived all 
" this immensity of waters" passing through a narrow 
canal not more than twenty feet broad, hollowed out 
of the solid rock, the height of the chasm above the 
surface of the canal being not lees than two hundred 
fathoms.* 

honnds, which were trained in this manner to feed upon human fleshi" 
— History o/Bi-aiil, vol. i., chap, 4. 

* " Y vieron con niieva admirftdon, qne loda aquella inmensldad de 
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Here T,va3 an opportimity for passing the river. 
They threw beams across the naiTOw chasm ; put to 
flight, by means of their fire-arms, the ladians who 
defended the parage ; and, forming a bridge, suc- 
ceeded in bringing over safely all the ai-my, the 
liorsea, and the baggage. 

Thence they made their way into a land called 
Guema, utterly poor, steiile, and witli few inhabit- 
ants. The food of the army consisted of lierbs, roots, 
and the young buds of trees. The moist hot climate 
made terrible havoc among the expedition by sick- 
ness. Still they proceeded onward until they came 
into a region, not named, where the Indians were 
more civilized, possessing maize, being clotlied in cot- 
ton garments, and having huts to shelter themselves 
from the rain. 

Hero Gonzalo Pizarro made a halt, and sent out 
scouts to examine the country. Their report was 
most unfavorable. They all returned with the same 
news that the land was full of forests, marshes, lakes, 
and ponds. 

Pizarro had mistaken the natiu-e of the country he 
was to traverse. AH the horses in the world, in sneh 
a region, were not equal as a means of transport to 
one vessel. Pizarro resolved to build a biigantine, 
and to launch it upon the rivei-, which, at the spot the 
camp then occupied, was not less than two leagues in 
breadth. 

The difficulties were immense. To make the iron 
work for the vessel they had to construct a forge. 
The rain was incessant, and all then- labor had to be 

agnas se reco^ y pnsBOTa por una caniil de otra peiia grandissimn, 
tan eslrecha, que de Ja una ribern a la otra no ay mas que reinte pies 
de anaho, y tan alta la pena tnjada, que abi'ia otras docientas brai;as, 
haata el agua que corria en su profuiididad." — Bodbigvez, FA Mara- 
fton y Amaionas, lib. i., cap. 3, 
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executed imder cover. The iron work waa pai'tly 
made out of the shoes of their horses ; the pitch out 
of the resiu from the tj'ees ; tlie tow out of their own 
Hnen, already half-rotted by the continual dampness. 
Their commander, Gonzalo Pizan-o, a worthy brother 
of the great marquis, at least as regards pereeverance, 
was always foremost in the work, whether it was cut- 
tiug doivn timber, making charcoal, or laboring at the 
foi^. Neither was any occupation too mean or too 
laborions for him ; and men must follow when their 
chief is the first to do and to sufEer. 

The brigautiue was at last completed, and, to the 
great joy of all,launched upon the river. Their chief 
difficulties were now, they thought, surmomited. 

Though many had already perished from want of 
proper sustenance and by disease, the expedition prob- 
ably still numbered more than two thousand men, and 
one brigantine was but a poor means of transport for 
such a company. The plan of Pizarro, therefore, waa 
to convey in this vessel the sick and the baggage, 
while the rest pursued their way by the banks of the 
river. When they launched their brigantine, the dis- 
tance tliey had advanced from Quito was about two 
hundred leagues. Their jouniey -was still most diffi- 
cult. Those who went on foot had often to cut their 
way with hatchets through the dense forests. Those 
who guided the brigantine had to be constantly watch- 
ful lest the force of the current should carry tlicm be- 
yond the ken of their companions. When tlio land 
march was impossible on one side of the river, the 
army passed over to the other in the brigantine, and 
also in four canoes they had made. These passages 
sometimes occupied two or tliree days. Hunger 
dogged tlieir footsteps. Still they maintained this 
painful and laborious mode of jom-neying for two 
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months, at the end of which time tliey learned from 
some Indians whom they met with that, at a distance 
of ten days' journey, there was a rich land aboimding 
in provisions, where this great river they were npon 
joined another great river. The intelligence was tme 
fis regarded the junction of the rivers. They learned 
tliis fact partly by signs, and partly by some words 
^\■Ilich Pizarro's Indians could interpret, thus showing 
some commimity of language between these tribes 
bordering on the Amazon and the Indians of Peru. 

Again a halt was pi-oelaimed. PizaiTO resolved to 
send the brigantine down the river until it shonld 
reach the spot where these two great rivers joined. 
There tlio sick and the baggage were to be left, and 
then the brigantine was to retm-n with provisions to 
the main body of the expedition. 

Gonzalo PizaiTo, tlaough in other respects a skillful 
leader, does not seem to have been a good calculator, 
else, seeing the strong cm-i-ent of the river, he might 
liave computed the time that it would take for the 
brigantine to get back, and have appreciated the dan- 
ger of his plan. Besides, on general grounds, it is sel- 
dom wise to part company fi-om comi-ades in a peril- 
ous expedition of tliis kind. PizaiTO, however, perse- 
vered in his resolve. He manned the brigantine with 
fifty soldiers, placing at their head a captain of good 
repute, named Francisco de Orellana. The voyage 
was commenced ; and, wilihout using oai's or sails, 
tliey sped down the river, making eighty leagues in 
three days, at the end of whicli time they found them- 
selves at the junction of the rivers. Tliere is scarce- 
ly a doubt that this is the spot where tlie streams of 
the Napo and the Coca unite.* 

* ' ' This river of Napo flows from its eource, between great masses 
of rock, mid is not nayigable until it reaches the port where the citi- 
Vol. IV.— F 
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A distant land is always rich — in report at least ; 
but this report is often found to be false, and so it 
was in the present instance. At tlie jimction of the 
rivers there were neither people nor provisions. Or- 
ellana maintained, and probably was sincere in what 
he said, that it would take them a year to force their 
way up the river that dietanee which they had come 
down in thi'ee days, and tliat to make the attempt was 
useless botli for themselves and for those they had 
left behind tliem. Tlie thought of maldng himself 
independent of Pizaii'o, and of prosecuting the enter- 
pi-ise on his ovni account, may have entered at once 
into his mind ; but, if so, he kept it for a time con- 
cealed, and the position he and his men were in was 
snch as to excuse in some measure, though not by any 
means to justify, tlieir not attempting to retrace their 
steps and succor their companions in arms. Neai'ly 
all of Orellana's company at first i-esisted his sugges- 
tions. At the head of the malcontents were a priest 
named Gaspar de Carvajal, and a young gentleman 
named Hernan Sanchez de Vargas. But Orellana's 
self-favoring views were sure to gain by each day's 
delay, as the difficulty of acting generously became 
mora and more apparent. Ultunately he gained over 
the main body of his men, left Hernan Sanchez de 
Vargas in tliat desert spot, renmmced his commission 
from Gonzalo Kzarro, caused himself to be elected 
captain by his soldiers, and stole away to fame. 
2ons of ArcWdona have established the hamlet for their Indinns. 
Here it becomes more immano and less warlike, nnd consents to bear 
a feir ordma:7 canoes on its shoulders, convening provisions ; but 
from this point, foni- or flye leagues, it does not forget its former finy 
until it unites «itii the Eiyer Coca. The united Etream has great 
depth, and becomes tranquil, offering a good passage for larger ves- 
sels. This is the junction of rivera where Francisco de Orellana, ivitli 
his parlj-, built the barqne with which he navigaled this Kiver of the 
Amazons."— IVonsfefton of Aovha'r Biscovert/ of the Great Biver 
if the Amaxons, bj Ciements R. Markhaji ; Hakluvt Societj, I8a9 
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Ill the course of his voyage be came upon some 
tribes where tlie women foiight by the side of their 
husbands, and hence he called that coimti-y the Land 
of the Amazons. Swiftly the brigantine bore its crew 
onward. They wei-e the first men to traverse that 
vast continent ; and at the end of their voyage of two 
thousand five hundred miles, they found themeelves 
in the Atlantic, nearly in tlio same degree of latitude 
at which they had stalled. Thence tliey made their 
way to Trinidad, where Oi-ellana, enriched with the 
gold and ememlds that had been placed on board the 
brigantine, pmchased a vessel, and sailed for Spain. 
He went to court, procured a royal license for secur- 
ing the tenitories he had discovered, and fitted out 
an expedition for tliat purpose. The gi'eat river, now 
known by the name of the Amazon, was then called, 
after its discoverer, the Orellana. That traitor, how- 
ever, did not live to profit by Ms discovery, but died 
on hia voyage outward. 

Meanwhile Gonzalo Pizarro, finding that Orellana 
did not return, constracted some canoes and rafts, 
and, partly journeying by land and partly by water, 
contrived in two months' time to reach the junction 
of the rivera. He had conjectured that the strength 
of the ciin-ent was the cause of Orellana's not return- 
ing, but he hoped to find him established witli abund- 
ance of provisions at tlie appointed spot. There was, 
however, but one man who came to gi'eet Pizarro, a 
wasted figure, which proved to be that of tlie loyal 
young hidalgo, Ileman Sanchez de Vargas, whom 
Orellana had cruelly left to perish. From him Pi- 
zaiTo learned the full details of Orellana's treachery, 
and that he would never see again tlie brigantine 
which had cost them all so much labor to construct, 
and which, throughout their misfortunes, had been 
their chief source of solace and of liope. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE CONSriJlACY OF ALMAGKO'S FRIENDS.' — THE MAE- 
QUIS PIZAEEO IS MUEDEKED BY THE HEN OF CHILI. 

LEAVING Gonzalo Pizai'i-o at this sad juncture 
of his affaira, the history returas to his brother, 
the marquis, at Los Eeyea, who was in still greater 
peril. All this time the governor had done nothing 
to soothe or to destroy his untiring enemies, " the men 
of Chili." The head of the defeated faction was a 
resolute and clever soldier, named Juau de Eada, who 
had been major-domo in the household of tlie ma- 
riBcal, This man took the young Almagro, a youth 
of eighteen or nineteen, under his guardianship, and 
entirely managed the affairs of the men of Chih. 
They lived together in Loa Eeyes ; and what little 
each man could get was brought to Juan de Ea4a to 
provide for tlie sustenance of the whole body. They 
had talien care to diepatdi to the judge who was 
coming from Spain an important hidalgo of their 
own body, Don Alonzo de Montemayor. He left Los 
Eeyes to meet Yaca de Castro at the beginning of 
April, 1541. 

A great disappointment came upon the men of 
Chili in hearing, not from their own embassador, but 
probably from the friends of the marquis, that this 
judge was not intrusted witli powers to condemn, but 
only with a commission to inquire, and to transmit 
tiie result of his inquiries to Spain. They had hoped 
to find an avenger in him. 
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The men of Chili were no longer few in number. 
There had gradually come hito Los Eeyes about 
two hundred of them — needy, disfavored, discontent 
ed men. Insnlts began to he interclianged between 
the rival factions — insults, as mostly happened in 
these colonies, of a grotesque and dramatic nature. 
One day, early in the morning, the populace of Los 
Reyes were amused by seeing Jiiree ropes suspended 
in the public pillory in tlie great square. The upper 
end of one rope was so placed as to point to the mai^ 
quis's palace, while the house of his secretaiy, Juan 
Picado, and that of his alcalde mayor, Doctor Yelas- 
quez, were pointed at in a similar manner by the ends 
of the other two i-opes. The marquis's fi-iends saw in 
this insult the handiwork of tbe men of Chili, and 
begged the marquis to punish them. The good- 
natured Pizarro said that they were ah'eady sufficient- 
ly punished in being poor, and conquered, and ridden 
over. The Spanish blood of his followers, however, 
could not brook the insult they had received, or de- 
sist from attempting to reply to it. Accordingly, the 
populace of Los Keyes were again amused by seeing 
Antonio Picado ride thi'ough the street where the 
yonng Almagro lived, wearing a cap adorned with a 
gold medal that had a silver % embossed upon it, 
and a motto in these words, " For the men of ChUi." 
Great was the wrath of the followers of Almagi'O at 
this ahsui'd insult. 

The rumor that the men of Chili meditated some- 
tliing desperate was life even among the Indiana, and 
the marquis's fiiends warned him of his danger. Be- 
sides, it was noticed that Juan de Eada was buying a 
coat of mail. On the other hand, it ivas observed by 
the men of Cliili that Pizan-o had been purchasing 
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Juan de Eada was sent for by PizaiTo. The gov- 
ernor was in bis garden, looking at some orange-trees, 
wben the leader of the men of Chili called upon him. 
" "What is this, Juan de Kada," said the mai-quis, " that 
tliey tell me of your buying arms to kill me f " It 
is true, my lord, that I have bought two ciurasses and 
a coat of mail to defend myself." "Well," replied 
the marquis, " but what moves you to buy aiinor now 
more tlian at any other time'j" "Because they tell 
us, and it is notorious, that your lordship is buying 
lances to slay us all. Let your lordship finish with 
us ; for, having commenced by desti'oying tlie head, 
I do not know why you sliould have any reepeet for 
the feet. It is also said that your lordship intends to 
slay tlie judge who is coming from Spain; but, if 
your intention is such, and yon are determined to put 
to death the party of Almagi-o, at least spare Don 
Diego, for he is innocent. Banish him, and I will go 
■Ritli him wherever fortune may please to caiTy us." 

The marquis was enraged at these words. "Who 
has made yoii believe sueli great villainy and ti-eaeh- 
ery of me ?" he exclaimed ; " I never thought of such 
a tiling, and I am more desirous than you tliat this 
judge sliould come, who already would be here if he 
had embai-ked in the galleon which I sent for him. 
As to the story of the speai's, the otlier day I went 
hunting, and among the whole party there was not 
one who had a spear. I ordered my servants to buy 
one, and they have bought four. Would to God, 
Juan de Eada, tlie judge were here, so that these 
things might have m\ end, and that God may make 
the truth manifest." 

" By heaven, my lord," replied Juan de Kada, some- 
what softened by the governor's response, "but they 
have made me get into debt for more than five hund- 
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red pesos, which I have spent in buying ai-mor, and 
so I have a coat of mail to defend myeelf against who- 
ever may wisli to slay me." " Please God, Juan de 
Eada, I shall do nothing of the kind," responded the 
marquis. The confei-eiice ended thuSj and Juan de 
Eada was going, when Pizarro's jester, who was stand- 
ing by, said, " Why don't you give him some of these 
oranges ?" Aa they were the first tliat were grown in 
that country, they were much esteemed. " You say 
well," replied tlie marquis ; and he gathered six of 
them, and gave them to Juan de Eada, adding that 
he should tell him if he wanted any thing. They 
then separated amicably, Juan de Eada Mssing tlie 
govemoi-'s hands as he took leave. 

Tliis interview reassured Pizari'O, and did not di- 
vert the conspirators from theii" designs. Again and 
again Pizarro was warned. Twice he received intel- 
ligence from a certain clerigo in whom one of tlie 
eonspimtors had confided. The second time the mar- 
quis told the clerigo that tlie report had no tmtli in 
it, that it was " an Indian saying,"* and that the man 
who had made the pretended revelation did so to get 
a horse, or some otJier present. So saying, he went 
back to dinner ; but it was observed that he could not 
eat a mouthful. That same evening, just as he was 
going to bed, one of his pages told him tliat, through 
the wliole city, the rumor ran that on the following 
day the men of Chili were going to murder him. 
" These things ai'e not for you to talk about, you ht- 
tle rascal," was all that the marquis replied. 

On tlie following morning some peisons conveyed 
the same information as tlie page had done. Pizarro, 
seemingly wrapped in an impertrntable seeiu^ty, con- 
tented himself with giving orders, in a lukewarm 
* " Dicho de Indios." 
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manner, to his alcalde mayor to arrest the principal 
men of Chili. It was on this oceaaion, or, perhaps, 
npon some previous one, that the alcalde mayor re- 
plied that his lordsliip need have no fear as long as 
he had the rod of office in his hand. This officer 
seems to have been as blindly confident as Ins supe- 
rior. 

The next day was Sunday. Pizan-o did not go to 
mass, probably fi'om some fear of being attacked. 
"When maes had ended, the principal inhabitants call- 
ed upon the marquis, but, after paying their respects, 
went a-way, leaving him with his brother Martin, his 
alcalde mayor, and Francisco de Chaves, an intimate 
friend. 

Meanwhile tlie conspirators were collected together 
in the house of Don Diego Almagro. Kothing was 
resolved upon as to the day on whidi they were to 
make tlie attack, and Juan de Eada was sleeping, 
when a certain Pedro de San Millan entered, and ex- 
claimed, " What are you about % In two houi-s time 
they are coming to cut us to pieces, for so the Treas- 
urer Eiqiiehne has just said." This was probably a 
version of the fact that Pizarro Iiad ordered the ar- 
I'est of the principal conspirators. 

There is a strong family likeness in conspiracies, 
For a time there is much indecision, imtil some im- 
minent peril to the conspirators hastens the result, 
and determines the horn' of the deed. Juan de Eada 
sprang fi'om his bed, armed hin^elf , and addressed a 
short speech to Ins followers, lu-ging them to avenge 
the death of Almagro, to aspire to dominion in Pern, 
and, if these motives weighed not with them, at least 
to strike a blow in order to protect themselves against 
a pressing danger. This speech was received with 
acclamations, and immediate action was resolved 
F2 
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\\\)Q\-i. The first thing the conspiratoi-s did was to 
hang out a white jlag fi'om the window as a signal to 
their accomplices that they muet ann and come to 
their assistance. They then sallied forth. It is prob- 
able, as it was at midday, that there were not many 
persons in the streets or m the great sciiiai-e. The 
eonapu-ators shouted " Down with the tyrant traitor 
who has cansed the jiidge to be Idlled whom the king 
has sent." The few persons who noticed the march 
of this funons band merely ohsen^ed to one another, 
" They ai'e going to kill Picado or tlie marquis." As 
they entered the great scLnare, one of tliem, named 
Gomez Perez, made a slight detom- in order to avoid 
a little pool of water which by chance had been spill- 
ed there fi-om some conduit. Juan de Eada splash- 
ed through the pool, went straight to the dainty per- 
son, and said to him, " We are going to bathe om- 
selves in human blood, and yoii hesitate to dip yonr 
feet in water. Tou are not a man for this business : 
go back ;" nor did he suffer him to proceed farther. 

The conspu'ators gained the house of PizaiTo with- 
out opposition. It was strong, having two courts and 
a gi'eat gate. The niai-quis was not entirely sur- 
prised. lEa brother Martin, the Alcalde Doctor Ve- 
lasquez, and Francisco de Chaves, had dined with 
him. The dinner was just over, when some of his 
Indians rushed in to give him notice of tlie approach 
of the men of OhiH, He ordered Erancisco de Chaves 
to sliut to tlie door of the hall, and of the apartment 
in which they were. That ofiicer, supposing that it 
was some riot among the soldiera, which his authority 
would quell, went out to meet them, and found the 
conspirators coming up the staircase. Tliey fell upon 
him at once, slew him, and tlirew the body do'ivn the 
stairs. Those who were in tlie dining liall, chiefly 
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sei-vanta, mslied out to ascertain what was the mat- 
ter ; but, seeing Francisco de Chaves lying dead, fled 
back, and threw themselves out of the window, which 
i upon the garden. Among them was Doctor 
!, who, as he leaped from the -window, held 

i wand of ofBce in his mouth, so that it was after- 
ward jestingly said that he was right in telling his 
master, the marcLuia, that he was safe as long ae he. 
Doctor YelaBijuez, held the rod of office in his hands. 

The conspiratoi-s pressed through the hall to the 
room where tlie mai'quis himself was. lie had found 
time to fhi'ow ofE his purple robe, to put on a cuirass, 
and to seize a spear. In this exti-emity tiiere were by 
his side his half-brother, Francia Martin de Alcantara, 
a gentleman named Don Gomez de Luna (not hither- 
to mentioned), and two pages. Pizan'o was tlien 
about seventy years old. lie had commanded small 
companies of Spaniards, making head on tlie field 
against imiumerable Indians, and had felt no doubt 
about the result. But now, with two men and two 
lade, he had to contend for his hfe against nineteen 
practiced soldiers. The heroic courage of the mar- 
quis did not desert him at this last moment. He 
fought vahantly, while he denounced, in the boldest 
words, the treacherj-- and the villainy of his assailants. 
They only exclaimed, " Kill him ! kill him ! let ns not 
waste our time." Thus the mortal contest raged for 
a short period. At length Juan de Eada thrust one 
of liis companioi^ forward upon Pizarro's speai-, and 
gained an entrance into the room. The combat was 
now soon closed. Martin de Alcantara, Don Gomez de 
Luna, and the two pages, fell slain by the side of Pi- 
zarro, who still continued to defend himself. At last 
a womid in tlae throat buought him to the ground. 
While lying there, he made the sign of a cross upon 
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the ground, and kissed it. He was still alive, and was 
asking for a confessor, when some base fellow dashed 
a jug upon his prostrate face ; and, on receiving that 
contemptible blow, the patient endurer of wearisome 
calamities, the resolute discoverer of long -hidden 
lands, the stem conqueror of a powerful nation, 
breathed his last. 
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MAGRISTAS AT CHUPAS. — EETUEN OP GOXZALO PIZAE- 
KO PKOM THE AMAZON, 

THE conspirators, -with their swords in their hands, 
nished out into the great square, shouting "Live 
tlie king ; the tyrant is dead ; let the land he placed 
in the hands of justice." The rest of the men of 
Chili gathered round their comrades. Diego de Al- 
magro was set on horsebadi, and proclaimed goveimor. 
The houses of the inarcLuis, of his brother, and of the 
secretary were plundei-ed. The inhabitants were or- 
dered to keep within doors. The public treasure was 
seized upon, and the wands of office were taken away 
from the alcaldes who had been appointed by the late 
governor. 

The bishop, and the monks of the Oi-der of Merey, 
did w!iat they could to allay the tumidt, and to ren- 
der the proceedings of the conspiratoi-s less dangerous 
to their fellow-townsmen. The monks brought out 
" tlie Host," and went in procession with it tln-ough 
the streets. 

Finally, a meeting of the Town Council was called. 
Almt^ro was received as Governor of Peru, and dis- 
patches were sent off to the principal cities announc- 
ing the fact. 

This revolution in favoi- of the Almagristas did 
not take place without considerable opposition in Los 
Eeyes, in Cusco, and in other places ; but this oppo- 
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sition ■vvas gi-eatly borne down by the vigor of the 
principal conspirator, Juan de Kada. 

Meamvliile the long-expected judge, Vaca de Cas- 
tro, arrived in Popayan, in tlie northern parts of Peru. 
His detention, upon which bo much misfortune de- 
pended, had been caused by the loss of an anchor in 
his voyage from Panama to Peini. Then commenced 
a series of miserable ti-ansaetions throughout the king- 
dom, Buch as mostly happens when the supreme pow- 
er is handed from faction to faction, each faction hav- 
ing attained its momentary superiority by some signal 
deed of violence. " I could wish," says the historian 
Hekeeiea, " that this part of my history could tell of 
battles well fought out, of warlike stratagems, of sieges, 
and of all those militaiy events which take place in 
just wai-s, instead of disloyalties, homicides, robberies, 
and other crimes." 

The Idng's authority, however, in the person of his 
judge, Vaca de Castro, ultimately prevailed. This was 
hkely to be the case, as Vaca de Castro had not only 
the advantage of the king's name, but also the good 
wishes of the Pizari'o faction, some of whom were to 
be found in every town and district. Vaca de Castro 
moved do-\vn the country to the south, his army in- 
creasing as he went along, until he entered the valley 
of Chupas, where he found liimself in close proximity 
to the rebel army. Vaca de Castro sent a message 
to the young Almagro, req^uiring him to disband his 
anny and join the royal standard, promising a full 
pardon if he should obey this summons. At the same 
time, however, lie sent a common soldier, disguised as 
an Indian, with letters for some of tlie principal per- 
sons m Almagro's camp. The ground was covered 
with snow, and the tracks of this spy were observed. 
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He was seized and put to death. Almagro complain- 
ed bitterly of this treasonable practice on the pai-t of 
Taca de Ca«tio that vlule he was treating openly 
with him, 1 e sh lie dei or secretly to seduce his 
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officers. To the message of Vaea de Castro he replied 
that, as long as tliat ofBcer waa surrounded by his en- 
emies, the Pizarristas, he could not obey him, and that 
he ■would not disband his army until he should re- 
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ceive a pardon from liis majesty, signed by Iiis omti 
hand. 

Vaca de Castro saw that tliei-e was no nse for far- 
ther negotiation, and that the question at issue must 
be decided by a battle. There was, however, some 
reluctance on the part of his own captains to come 
to an engagement. Not that they feared the yonng 
Ahnagro ; but they doubted whether, if they gained 
the battle, it would be reckoned as good service by 
his majesty, seeing that Pemando Pizarro, who had 
gained the battle of Salinas, was now Ij'ing in prison 
in Spain. 

To remove their doubts, Vaea de Castro pronounced 
sentence against Diego de Almagro, condemning him 
as a traitor and a rebel ; and, having signed this sen- 
tence in the presence of all his principal commandei-s, 
they were satisfied. 

The next day the battle, which is called the battle 
of Chupas, commenced. The forces were very still- 
fully arranged on both sides. Pedro de Suarez, a sol- 
dier practiced in the wai's of Italy, ordered the battle 
on the young Almagro's side, and he placed the artil- 
lery, in which arm the rebels were very strong, in an 
excellent position, Pedro de Oandia, one of the early 
conquerors and companions of the Marquis Pizan-o, 
was appointed captain of the artillery. 

On Vaca de Casti-o'a side, Francisco de Carvajal, 
an oificer also versed in European warfare, and of 
whom much more will be heai-d hereafter, was the 
sargento mayor, and marshaled the royal army. 

The fight then began, but the artillerj' on the rebel 
side did no execution, as the balls went over the 
heads of the enemy. Pedro de Candia was suspect- 
ed of treachery. It is said that he had assured Vaca 
de Castro that tlie artillery should do the royal forces 
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no liann. The young Almagro mslied toward the 
traitor, slew him with his lance, and, dismounting 
from his horse, sprung upon one of the cannon, or- 
dering at the same time that it should be discharged. 
By the weight of liia body it was depressed, and the 
shot was so successful that it made a long line in the 
advancing forces of Vaea de Castro, from the van- 
guard to tlie rear-guard. The ranks, however, of 
Vaca de Castro's men closed up, Francisco de Car- 
vajal placing himself in front of the opening which 
tlie camion ball had made. Being a very corimient 
pei^on, he was enabled to encourage his men by say- 
ing that he offered twice as broad a mark as any one 
of them for a cannon ball, and tliat he was not afraid 
of tlie enemy's artillery, saj-ing which he took off and 
threw upon tlie groimd his coat of mail and his mo- 
rion. 

Meanwhile the young Almagro and some of his 
captains resolved, instead of awaiting Uie enemy's at- 
tack, to advance upon them. Now was the occasion 
when the prudent sagacity of Juan de Eada waa most 
needed. But he had died some time before at Xauxa, 
and there was no one to restrain the fervent ardor of 
Almagro and his captains. They even got in front 
of their own artillery. This movement so disgusted 
and infuriated the old soldier, Pedro de Suarez, that he 
set spurs to his horse, and went over to Vaca de Cas- 
tro's camp. It is said that he shouted in a loud voice 
to the young Almagro, " If your lordship had follow- 
ed my advice, you -would have liad tlie victory to-day, 
whereas now you must lose it. I do not intend to be 
conquered ; and, since your lordship does not wish 
tliat I should be a conqueror in your camp, I choose 
to be one in the other camp." 

Pedi-o de Suai'ez was right in his anticipations. The 
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armies met; and, thougli the victory was for some 
time well contested, the Eoyalist forces at last pre- 
vailed. It was late in the day when the battle com- 
menced, and it was not ended until nine o'clock in 
the evening. Almagro's men had worn white scarfs 
over their ai'mor: Vaca de Castro's were in red. 
Favored by the obseiuity of evening, several of the 
vanquished party changed scarfs with the Royalists, 
who lay dead or dying on the iield; and, tlius dis- 
guised, contiived to escape. The yoimg Almagro 
was among these fugitives; but lie was aftei'ward 
captured by Yaca de Castro, who, by the advice of a 
coimcil which he snmmoned for tlie pui-pose, con- 
demned the young man to death. Vaca de Castro 
was then imivei^ally acknowledged as Governor of 
Pern. 

The new govemoi-'s gi'eat diiSculty was how to 
deal witli a very powei'f ul personage who liad recent^ 
ly appeared upon the scene. Tliie was Gonzalo Pi- 
zarro. When last spoken of, he was in tlie desert 
region where the nvers llTapo and Coca imite, astound- 
ed but not utterly dielieartened by tlie cruel desertion 
of Orellana. After undergoing almost incredible snf- 
ferhigs and privations, Gonzalo Pizairo made his way 
back to the i-iciuity of Quito. Some of the inhabit- 
ants of that town, hearing of his ai-rival, came out to 
meet him ; and with a strange kind of dehcacy, truly 
Spanish, seeing tlie half -naked, miserable figiii-es tliat 
Gonzalo and his band presented, these good fiiends 
threw ofE their own clothes, strove to make themselv^ 
look as miserable as the men they came to welcome, 
and re-entered the town in company mtli them, 

Gonzalo's claim to power as the brother of the late 
marcims was considerable ; and, having some of the 
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same nobility of nature, he was justly looked up to as 
the head of the Pizarro faction. The governor, Vaca 
de Castro, naturally did not wish to have any thing 
to do -with eitlier faction. He sent for Pizarro ; and 
partly by a show of foi-ee, pai'tly by a noble open way 
of dealing witli him, pei-suaded him to retire to his 
estate near La Plata, where he raided with consider- 
able magnificence, having, as Heeeeea remarks, rev- 
enues larger than those of the Archbishop of Toledo. 
This difficulty being thua surmounted, Yaca de 
Castro could give his attention to the affaii-s of gov- 
ernment. He made sevei-al wise regulations about 
the repartimientos of the Indians ; he strove to bring 
the population into communication by means of the 
royal roads ; and, in a word, the land had some short 
breathing time of peace. Events, howevei-, were oc- 
curring at this time in Spain which were to bring 
about a state of anarchy in Peru such as it had not 
yet Imown, and wei'e in great measure to change the 
destinies of the human race throughout the vast con- 
tinent of Soutli America. 
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IN early American history Las Casas is, undoubt- 
edly, tlie piincipal figure. His extraordinaiy lon- 
gevity has something to do with thia pre-eminence. 
Very few men can be named who liave taken a large 
and active part in pubhe affaii^ for such an extended 
period as seventy years. Las Caeas was an important 
person, in reference to all that concerned the Indies, 
dinging the reigns of Ferdinand the Catholic, of Philip 
the Handsome, of his son Charles the Fifth, and of 
Philip the Second.^' Upon tlie mind of Charles the 
Fifth Las Caeas seems to have had a peculiar influ- 
ence. The Emperor had laiown Iiim from his own 
boyhood ; and such a discerning person as Charles 
the Fifth could not fail to have appreciated tlie char- 
acter of Las Oaaas. He knew him to be a thoroughly 
disinterested man. It must have been with a smile 
that Charles read, in private lettere, accusations of a 
personal nature directed against Las Casas by disap- 
pointed colonists, the Empei-or well knowing how Las 
Casas, in his times of utmost poverty (when Charles, 
fresh from Flandei-s, used to call him "Micer Bar- 
tolomi^"), had refused pecuniary aid, and abjm-ed all 
thought of personal advancement. 

* El-en ivhile Pliilip the Second was in England, Las Casns was in 
coirespondence ivith the celebrated Caiianza, wlio accorapanied Philip 
as his confessor. 
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It will be recollected that Las Casaa, after peacea^ 
bly conquering aud converting the province of Tuzn- 
lutlan, had gone to Mexico, and tlience to tlie coui-t 
of Spain, where he had been detained by the Council 
of the Indies, who wished to profit by his knowledge 
of Indian affairs. It may be imagined with what 
force he conld then speak in favor of his Indians, 
having for once a gi-eat feat of practical success to 
appeal to in the peacef cil conquest of Tuzulutlan — he 
who had never been daunted when tlie coui^e of af- 
faire had been apparently most decisive against him. 

It was at the end of the year 1538 that Las Casas 
reached the court of Spain, The Emperor was ab- 
sent in Germany, contending t^inst Luther and the 
German princes who favored the views of the great 
Eefoi-mer. Las Casas employed his time in writing 
the work which, of all his works, has become most 
celebrated, namely, TAs Destruction of the Inches. 
It was afterward translated into several languages, 
and has been read throughout Eim>pe. It gives a 
short account of what had taken place in each colo- 
ny, and is one of the boldest worlds that ever issued 
from the press. At that time it was not published, 
but was only submitted to the Emperor and his min- 
isters. It is possible that in this, its fii-st form, it was 
a still more daring production than it appeai-s to be 
now, for in the printed copies there is not a single 
name given of the persons inciJpated. These are 
generally spoken of as this or that " tyrant." The 
work was not published in its present fonu until 
twelve yeare afterward, when it was addressed, with 
an epistle dedicatory, to Philip, the heir to tlie thi-one. 

The above, however, was not the only, or perhaps 
the most important work, which Las Casas wrote 
about tins time for the information of the Emperor 
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and the Council of the Indies. He drew np a Me- 
morial, wMch is in itself an elaborate work, consisting 
of twenty reasons, to prove that the Indians ought 
not to be given to the Spaniards in encomienda, in 
fee, in vassalage, or in any other manner. It appeai-s 
from the title that this work was written by the Em- 
peroi^'s command, for tlie information of a certain 
great Junta which was to be held at VaUadolid in 
the year 1542. There is one very stiiking passage in 
the ilemorial, in which Las Caaaa states that the In- 
diana were subjected to four masters, namely, first, his 
majesty the Emperor; secondly, their own caciques; 
thirdly, their eneomendero ; and, fourthly, his mana- 
ger, " who," as Las Casas said, " weighed upon them 
more than a hundred towei-s."* 

In all hia pleadings for the injured Indians, Las 
Casas was greatly aided by the Dominican monies who 
had accompanied him from Mexico, He had need 
of all the aid that he could muster, for several of tlie 
great personages of the council wei-e ojjposed to his 
views. Indeed, there was much to be said against 
them. In those daj'S, when national debts had not 
been invented, it was a most difficult thing to provide 
compensation for vested interests. The path of I'O- 
form has been greatly smoothed in modem times by 
the power of providing in a satisfactory manner for 
those who are injiu'ed by any great pubUe measure. 
The riches of Spain, or indeed of all the countries 
that Charles the Fifth rided over, could hardly have 
furnished fimds to satisfythe conquerors of the New 

* " Pot manera que tienen quatro Mftores : A vnestra Magestad, j" 
6, BUB Caciques, y al que estan encomendados, y al estanciero que agora 
la acabo de dezir, que pesa mas qne eien toires. Y podemos afiadir 
con yerdad a quantos mo^os y negros tjene el amo, porque todoa no 
Balien sino dessollflrlos, oprimiUos, y roliallos." — Vei/nte Banones, p. 
181,SeviUa,I5fl2. 
Vol. J.V.— G 
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World for the loss of their enoomiendas. When a 
single conqueror, such as Gonzalo Pizarro, is stated 
to have possessed revenues lai-ger than those of tlie 
Arclibishopric of Toledo (one of the wealtliiest sees 
at that time in the world), it is inconceivable that the 
Emperor's subjects in Spain, Italy, or Flanders would 
have suffered tliemselves to be taxed to provide ade- 
quate pensiotB or gratuities for all tlie conquerora of 
Mexico and Peru. ^Notwithstanding these difficulties, 
the views of Las Casas prevailed at this period. A 
great Junta was held at Valladolid. This Junta was 
but a continuation of other Juntas that had been held 
before upon the same subject. It consisted of several 
of the most important men in Spain. Tlie members 
were the Cai'dinal Archbishop of Seville, who was 
President of the Council of the Indies ; Don Sebas- 
tian Eamirez, who had heen President of the Audi- 
eueia at Mexico ; tlie governor of Prince Philiji of 
Spain, the Emperoi-'s secretaiy Francisco de los Go- 
bos, tlie Count of Osomo, with several doctors of civil 
and ecclesiastical law. The Memorial of Las Casas, 
containing his sixteen remedies for the Indies, was 
laid before tliis council. What their conclusions were 
does not exactly appear, but it is probable that they 
were most favorable to the views of Las Casas. The 
Emperor, however, consulted his great Council of 
State and tlie Cardinal Archbishop of Seville sepa- 
rately, obtaining- written opinions from them on the 
points at issue. Charles the Eifth was very much 
pressed at that time by European affairs. Tlie liiiig 
of France had brought iive armies into the iield 
against the Emperor. The Dauphin was besieging 
Perpigiian. Embaasadore from England had anived 
while Charles was at Yalladolid ; and he was after- 
ward obliged to proceed to Barcelona, to confer with 
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bis admiral, tlic celebrated Andrew. Doria. Tlie Em- 
peror found tune, bowever, to give some attention to 
the affairs of the Indies ; for, while at Barcelona, be 
summoned another Junta, smaller, but perhaps more 
important than tliat held at Valladolid. The cele- 
brated statesman Granvella, the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Seville, Doctor Guevara, Doctor Pigneroa, the Em- 
peror's confessor, and Francisco de los Coboa, were 
present at this Junta. Before tliem all the papers 
wei-e laid, including, no doubt, the opinion pronounced 
by tlie former Junta and by the great Council of State. 
There is reason to think that this Junta was nearly 
di^-ided in opinion ; and the Emperor's secretaiy has 
left on record liis objection to the abolition of ev^co- 
miendas. Granvella, Dr. Figueroa, and the Emper- 
or's confessor were, it appears, in favor of the views 
of Las Casas.* Charles the Fifth adopted their opin- 
ions , or as it may be stated witli more probability, 
leceived from them a confli-mation of his own.f 

The result was, that one of tlie most celebrated 
bodie-. of liwH that was e\er framed came forth un- 
dei the Banctun of the Emperor and his Council of 
the Indies, -r Inch law s v. ere framed so entirely ac- 
coidmg to the spuit of Las Caaas that they might 
haie been dictated woid for word by him. They 
ha-ve been known for generations by the name of the 
JJ'ew Laws. 

The principal clause, which affected the rights and 
interests of all tlie conquerors in the New World, is 
the following : " That after the death of the conquer- 
ors of the Indies, the repa/rtirmentos of Indiana which 

* At least they are not mentioned as disseutieiits. 
t " El emperador como catholico y christianieeimo, fue fecilmeiite 
del frajlc pecsuadido."— Feskandez, Hiat. del PerU, parte i,, lib. i.. 
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had been giveii to them iu encomienda, in the name 
of his majesty,* should not pass in succession to their 
■wives or children, but should be placed immediately 
under the king, the said wives and children receiv- 
ing a certain portion of tlie usufruct for their sus- 



Another most important clause was this : that the 
bishops, monastic bodies, goveraors, presidents, audit- 
ore, corregidors, and other officers of his majesty, both 
past and present, who held rep<wtimien,tos, should 
be obliged to renounce them. It was well argued by 
the coloniste that the foregoing clause was a punish- 
ment to men of good repute. As men of good re- 
pute, held to be trustworthy by then' fellow-citizens, 
they had been appointed to certain offices, and now 
the possession of ttiese offices was to have eometJiing 
of a penal character attached to it. 

Tiiere was a tliird clause, especially affecting Peru, 
namely, that all the eneoinenderos of Peru, who were 
inculpated in the rebelHous and factions proceeding 
of Pizarro and Ahnagro, should be deprived of their 



Wow it would be difficult to say tlmt any person of 
note in Peru had not been concerned in those deplor- 
able transactions. And in New Spain, the secx)nd 
clause, affecting those who had held offices under the 
crown, must have pi'oved a large sentence of confis- 
cation ; so that, to use the words of a contemporary 
liistorian, " Those two clauses alone were as a drag- 
net which comprehended all the Indies."f 

But this was not all. Personal sei-vice of the In- 

* These ivurds were carefully introduced to show wteiice llie right 
had ariEen, 

+ "De suerte que solas estas dos lejes eran como ted barrederii, 
que comprehendian lodas las Indias." — 'SEBsi.sruiz, Hist, del Pera, 
parte i.,hb. i.jCap. 1. 
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dians was to be abolished altogether, and a fixed sum 
■was to be settled for each encomendero to receive 
from his Indians, so that he might he unable to over- 
task them. 

Too much praise can hardly be awarded to the hu- 
mane intentions of those who promoted and framed 
this great code for the Indies. Too much censure 
can hardly be given to their utter want of foresight 
and worldly wisdom. Few people, however, know 
how to be moderate in reducing their opinions into 
action at the moment when tliose opinions are trium- 
phant, and certainly Las Casas was not one of those 
few persons. The wonder is, that so cautious a mon- 
arch as Charles the Fifth should ever have consented 
to Buch untempered legislation. His sineenty in the 
matter is manifest. Persons of weight and ability 
were authorized by the court to proceed to the Indies 
and to see that these laws were carried into effect. 
Francisco Tello de Sandoval was sent as visitor to 
New Spain. Blaseo Nufiez Vela was sent to Peru as 
viceroy and president of an Audimcia, with foiu' au- 
ditoi-8 under him, their names being Cepeda, Zarate, 
Alvarez, and Tejada. 

Before entering upon their proceedings in Peru, it 
must be related what the visitor, Tello de Sandoval, 
was able to accomplish in Mexico, where he had to 
act in concert with the prudent, humane, and experi- 
enced viceroy, Mendoza. 

No caution was observed in commmiicatiug the in- 
telligence to the New World that such laws, affecting 
deeply the interests of every colonist, had been framed. 
Indeed, it is not likely that when they were once 
known to Las Casas, they would be long in reaching 
the colonies through the agency of the monastic or- 
ders, which in those ages were the gi-eat means of 
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conveying intelligence from country to country. Be- 
fore the arrival of Don Tello de Sandoval, all the 
Spanish inhabitants of Mexico were in despair at 
what they had heard of the nature of the laws which 
he was coming to enforce. They had even resolved 
to go out of the city to meet him, clad in mourning 
robes as at a funeral. The wise viceroy, Mendoza, 
dissuaded them from this discourteous demonstration. 
When, however, Don Tello de Sandoval did arrive, 
his authority, combined with that of the vicei-oy, only 
sufticed to prevent the people from breaking out into 
open tumult. The visitor soon saw that it was im- 
possible to enforce the new laws, and he prudently 
consented that an appeal should be sent to his majesty 
the Emperor against them. 

If such was the result in well-ordered, long-colo- 
nized, discreetly - governed Mexico, originally con- 
quered and settled by such a master of the arts of 
conquest and government as Cortez, what was to be 
expected in Peru, a country recently conquered, and 
torn by contending factions ? 

The encomiendm in Peru were at tliis time held by 
a tenure whicli was called in the Indies " the law of 
succession," by which the encomiendas were to be 
held for two lives, namely, tliose of the original con- 
queror and of Ilia son. Moreover, it is very probable 
that the conquerors imagined that the law of succes- 
sion gave tlie en^mienda for t\vo lives after the 
death of the first grantee, namely, for those of his son 
and his grandson. This was an entire mistake ; but 
even a man so well informed as Las Casas had fallen 
into that error. This law had been passed as recent- 
ly as 1536 ; and now, in 1542, tliese tiu'bulent con- 
querors were to be told that there was no inheritance 
for their children and their grandchildren, but that 
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some allowance was to be made to tlieii' mvcs and 
children when their bardly-eamed possessions ebould, 
on their death, lapse to the crown. Besides, as before 
stated, neai-]y all of them had been concerned on one 
side or the other in the feud between the Fizarroa 
and the Alniagros, and thus their encomiendas were 
already liable to confiscation. Charles the Fifth 
seems indeed to have been an entbnsiast, as perhaps 
he was, in tliinkuig that eueh laws conld be adopted 
peaceably in a distant colony. 

Moreover, the pei«on chosen to introduce this new 
code into Pern -was as unfitted, both by his virtues 
and bis defects, for the difficult task as could well be 
imagined. Blasco Nunez Vela, the new viceroy, had 
held the honorable appointment of Inspector General 
of the Guards of Castile. In character he was an up- 
right, narrow-minded, sincere, intemperate, loyal man. 
He was a favorite courtier of Chai'les the I'if th's, hav- 
ing hitlierto executed his majesty's commands with a 
loving obedience and great exactitude. He was hand- 
some, of noble presence, skilled in knightly arts, veiy 
pious, and very harsh. He perhaps resembled Boba- 
dilla, whose unfortunate appointment by Ferdinand 
and Isabella had caused so much mischief in the early 
times of the Spanisb Conquest, 

Blasco Nufiez Vela took no delight in his appoint- 
ment to the supreme command in Pern. He would 
much rather have remained in Spain with his wife 
and children ; biit, as he told the Emperor, since he 
bad been born with tlie obligation to sei-ve his majes- 
ty, he would do that which he commanded. The 
Emperor doubtless thought that as the main evil 
which had hitherto manifested itself in his colonies 
was that his officers had consulted then' own interest 
and the interest of their friends, he could not do 
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wrong in sending a viceroy to Peru who would nei- 
ther favor himself nor his friends, but would be 
equally severe with all men, and would obey with 
an Eastern obedience the commandB received from 
home. Charles the Fifth was to discover that want 
of judgment in his representative might be more dan- 
gerous to the state than even a comipt subserviency 
to self-interest, 

Blasco Nuiiez Yela set sail from San Lucar on the 
1st of November, 1543, amved at Nombre de Dios on 
the 10th of Januaiy, 154i, and from thence went 
across the Isthmus to the town of Panama, When 
there he lost no time in commencing to execute his 
instiiictions. At that town there were many Lidians 
of service, as they were called, who had been brought 
from Pern. The viceroy caused them all to be sent 
back to their ovm. provinces at the expense of their 
masters. These Indians amounted in number to 
three hundred. They were sent back in a vessel of 
insufficient tonnage, and many of tliem died on the 
voyage. 

While Blasco Nuiiez was at Panama he was in- 
formed of the bitter feelings witli which the Spanish 
inhabitants of Peru had heai-d of the new laws, and 
of the great danger there would be in canning them 
into execution. Tliis information, however, did not 
quell his ardor. Blasco Nunez appears to have acted 
throughout hke a fanatic, hut it was with the fanati- 
cism of obedience to the royal orders.* It was in 
* As another illustration of the nncompromiaing clinraotec of the 
i1cei'oj''s obedience to the inEtrnctions he eiuried out, it appears fium 
a letter of hie, dated Panamd, loth ofFebruarj, 15ii, that he eeizeil 
" a quantity of gold and sni-er"belon^i)g to persons who had coctra- 
vened a certjiin provision in the original agreement made between the 
Emperor and Fizarro, which ordained that Indians should not be sent 
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vain that the auditoi's endeavored to allay liis ai-dor 
and mitigate his obstinacy. He resolved to set forth 
on his voyage without them, declaring that they would 
know what sort of a man he was when they should 
find, on rejoining him, that the new laws were being 
obeyed in Peru. Settuig sail from Panama, he 
reached tlie port of Tumbez on the 4tli of March. 
There he disembai'bed and pursued his journey by 
land, every where pxiblishing the new laws, taJdng 
away ericomiendas from some colonists, and settling 
the fixed payments to be made by tboae Indiana 
whom he still left in repartimi&nto. 

to ivoik at the mines, and which provision, I imagine, had always re- 
mained a. dead lelter. Indeed, it is not improbable that the offending 
persons did not know of its existence, Tlie following aje the viceroy's 
words; "Mamvillado estoy que el licenciado haya eciado Indies & 
minas, onando en los asientos <jiie se tomaron eon Pizarro se ineertd 
provision qne pei'diese los Indios qviien los eehase & minas. Quanto a 
la Cedula que llevo yo para que ios que en eato habiesen escedido, 
pierden Indios y la.mitad de aus bienes, he emhargado aqui cantidad 
de oro y plata de algiinos qne aqui estaban, y supe haver ci 
do." — Cokccim de Mmoz, MS. 

G2 
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DISMAY or TIIE SPANISn COLOiaSTS IN PERU. — VIO- 
LENCE OF THE VICEROY. — THE MUHDER OF TIIE PAC- 
TOR ILLAN SUAREZ DE CAEVAJAL, 

MEANWHILE the inliabitaiits of Lima, Cuseo, 
and the southern cities of Peru, heaiing of the 
severe proceedinga of Blasco IlTuiieii Vela, were in- 
clined not to receive liini as their viceroy. Vaca de 
Castro's position became most difficult. The rebel- 
lious colonists unshed to maintain him in power. He, 
however, did not yield to tlieir wishes ; and by his ex- 
hortations and those of the Factor Illan Suai-ez de 
Carvajal, it wai agreed upon to receive the viceroy 
into Lima. As that oificer journeyed onward, he 
came to a district called Guaiu'a, where there was a 
tambo,* on the walls o£ which tlie viceroy saw these 
words «Titten up : " The man who comes to thnist 
me out of my house and estate, I shall take care to 
tlirust out of this world." The neighboring proprie- 
tor was a certain Antonio de Solar, The viceroy said 
nothing, but these words made a deep impi-ession on 
his furious mind, and he resolved to deal with Anto- 
nio de Solai' when opportunity should offer. 

The I'iceroy's entry into Lima was magnificent. 
All the skill of tlie Indians, which was great in festal 
decoration, such as making triumphal arches of flow- 
ers, was exhibited ; but, nevertheless, it was noted 
tliat tlie ceremony was more like a grand funeral than 
the welcome reception of a new governor. One of 
* Probably one of (he resting-places of the Iiicns. 
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tlie first things that the viceroy did was to tlirow the 
Licentiate Vaca de Caetix) into prison — a mtet intem- 
perate proceedmg, wliich was protested against by the 
principal pei-sons of the city. Tliey only encceeded, 
however, in persuading the viceroy to take Vaca de 
Castro out of tlie common prison, and to keep him in 
the palace, a liimdred thousand cmtellaiios being pra- 
vided as bail for him. Then the principal inhabitants 
had a conference witli the viceroy, and in tempei-ate 
language represented to him tiie dangers that would 
follow from adopting the new laws. He interrupted 
tlieir discourse by throwing down his bSton, and de- 
claidng tliat he must fulfill the will of his prince. It 
is ti-ue that the viceroy admitted that the laws were 
prejudicial to the kingdom, and that, if those who 
framed them had been eye-witnesses of the state of 
the coimtry, they would not hare ad^ased hie majesty 
to sanction such laws ; but he had no power to sus- 
pend their execution. After they were executed he 
would write to his majesty and infonn him how much 
it would be for his service that these ordinances should 
be recalled. This was a cold way of comforting men 
who had shown him their wounds (as they did at 
Truxillo) whicli they had received in conijiiering 
Peru, and who complained that, after pouring out 
their blood and wasting their estates in the conquest, 
tlieir Kmpei'or sought to take from tliem " these few 
vassals" whom he had giwited to them. The soldiers 
had added (doubtless when out of hearing of the vice- 
roy) that for tlie f utm-e they would not go to conquer 
new landSj since the hope of gaining vassals was taken 
from them, but they would plunder to the right hand 
and to tlie left whenever they cotild.* 

* "Los SoldadoB decinn, qna n 
pnes Iw quitavan la esperan^a de 
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The auditors now arrived with the royal seal, and 
they also were received into the city with fitting dem- 
onstrations of respect. The discord between them 
and the viceroy, which had commenced at Panama, 
broke out immediately at Lima on the subject of the 
new laws. In pei'sonal matters also he was very ar- 
bitrary in his conduct to the auditors. 

The viceroy had not forgotten tlie threatening no- 
tice wliich he had seen on the walls of the tambo at 
Guanra. He sent for the suspected writer, Antonio 
de Solar, ordered the gates of the palace to be closed 
upon him, demanded a confession from him tliat he 
was the author of tliese words, called for a cliaplain 
to confess the prisoner, and caused preparations to be 
made for hanging him in a conidor that opened out 
into the great square. But Solar woidd not confess. 
A rumor of what was going on in the palace spread 
through the city ; and the archbishop, witli others of 
the chief personages, hui-ried into tlie presence of the 
viceroy, imploring him to suspend the execution. He 
did so, but sent tlae man to prison, without making 
any charge, in writing or otherwise, against him. 
There Solar remained for two mouths, until one day 
the auditors, going their rounds of the prison, visited 
the cell of Antonio de Solar, and inquired of liim the 
cause of liis imprisonment. He replied that he did 
not know. On the following Monday tlie auditors 
protested against his imprisonment. Tlie viceroy said 
that he had power to hang the man without being 
obliged to give them an account of it. Tliey repKed 
that there was no government except tliat which was 
in conformity with the general la^^'s of the kingdom. 
On the succeeding Saturday (it appears that tlieir 



diestro, y ii siniestro, quando pudiesen." — Gaecjlabo de uTega, 
Comerttarios Beaks delFeru, pai'te ii., lib. iv., cap. 2. 
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visits to the pnson, were weekly) they allowecl Solar to 
change the prison for his own house as a place of con- 
finement, and afterward tliey set him free altogether. 

Such violent ti'ansactiona on the part of the vice- 
roy BE the foregoing added greatly to the disfavor 
with which he was regarded by all men. More than 
ever, men's eyes began to turn to Gonzalo Pizarro as 
a leader under whom they might contend, even m 
arms, against the viceroy. Gonzalo, accordingly, was 
appointed by fonr cities as procurator of their griev- 
ances ; and, leaving his estate at Chareas, he went to 
CuBCO. There an army gathered round him.* The 
first man whom he appointed as master of his camp 
was Alonzo do Toro ; bnt, on his illness, Pizan-o gave 
this high post to the celebrated Francisco de Carvajal, 
a name that has ever since been memorable in the 
Indies. 

Francisco de Carvajal was a man of great intelli- 
gence, clear resolve, and utter rutldessness. He also 
presented the strange conti-ast of a humorous eniel 
man, for his witty sayuigs were as fi-ec[uent as his 
cruel deeds. At the beginning of these troubles he 
was eeventy-five yeai-s of age. He had been a stand- 
ard-bearer at the battle of Ravenna, had also been 
present at the battle of Pavia, and at the sack of 
Eome ;t and was an old soldier versed in the arts of 
war. 

* A pretest for tlie rnising of this armj was that it wns needed to 
cliHstiBe Maneo Inca ; but tlie new laws were the chief enemies that 
the Spanish colonists had now to drend or cared to encounter. 

t It is related of Carvajfd that, iilte miiny a good soldier, he was 
rnora intent upon flghdng than upon phmdeiing, and that in the sack 
of Eome ho did not get any booty until three or four days Bfter tlie 
troops had eiitejed the cily, when he went into the house of a notary 
and carried off six mnle-loads of law-papers. The notarj- aftei-waid 
bought these papers of him for more than a thousand ducats, and with 
this money he made his way to Mexico. 
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Oil emigrating to the N'ew "World, he had first gone 
to New Spain, and had been sent to Peru by the 
Vicei-oy Mendoza, when the Marq^ma PizaiTo, alaraied 
at the general revolt of the Indiana before described, 
liad. demanded succor from the vicei-oyalty of Kew 
Spain and the other colonial governments. Oarvajal, 
though one of the most daring of men, was not reck- 
less, and had from the firet for^een what confusion 
and danger were at hand for Peru. He had, there- 
fore, done all he could to get himself elected as a 
procurator by the colonists, to represent their giiev- 
ances at the court of Spain, liis only object being to 
escape from the country in any way. - Failing in this, 
he had afterward endeavored to get away as a private 
citizen without any public charge ; bxtt an embai'go 
had been laid on all vessels both at Lima and Are- 
qnipa, and OaiTajal found himself obliged to abide in 
Peru, upon which he retired to his own estate. lie 
afterward, however, joined Gouzalo Pizarro, and was 
soon promoted to the high post of Goiizalo's master 
of the camp. 

It must not be concluded that all those who gatli- 
ered round Pizarro had done so with tlie intention of 
becoming at once rebellious against the viceroy. At 
firet PizaiTo had merely two hundred soldiei's as a 
sort of body-guard. When this small foi-ce began to 
swell into an army, sundiy reflecting persons, seeing 
what tliis would come to, resolved to fly from Pizar- 
ro's camp. Among them was Garcilaso de la Vega, 
the father of the celebrated historian. 

It is almost impossible to imagine a more unfortu- 
nate state of things than that which then prevailed in 
Peru, or a more unfit man to deal mtli it than the 
Viceroy Elasco iN'uQez Vela. His own disposition, 
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being o£ the most severe kind, wae exactly what ivaa 
not wanted at this juncture in Peni. He was not, in 
the Btrict sense of the word, a tyrant. Had he suc- 
ceeded to a settled government, his rule might have 
lieen strict and harsh, but it would have been j ust and 
upright, and his name would have entered into the 
catalogue of righteous govemoi-s. He would not 
have oppressed any man. He ■would have shielded 
the Indians from injustice. He would have guarded 
the Emperoi-'s rights with tlie laost scrupulous care 
and fldelity. He would not have taken any gifts, and 
would Iiave left Pern no richer than he entered it. 
In battle he was unflinching. But what was wanting 
now was a most skillful diplomatist, who could beai- 
and forbeai', and who could put aside for tlie present 
all thouglits of his own dignity and of the Emperoi-'s 
liigh prerogative. 

Independently, however, of his own unfitness of 
disposition to cope witli tlie present difficulties, the 
viceroy's ill fortune seemed to grow up even out of 
tliose circumstances whieli might have iMsen most pro- 
pitious. The inhabitants of Arequipa had seized 
upon two vessels fitted out by Gonzalo Pizarro in 
their port,* and had taken them to the viceroy at 
Lima. This ti'ansaction delighted him, and seemed to 
give a great addition to his strength. But it proved 
almost ruinous to liis cause, for tliose principal men 
and captains who had fled from Pizarro's camp, which 
was then fixed at Saceahuana, had relied upon these 
vessels as their means of escaping to tlie viceroy, 
"When they anived at Arec[uipa they found that the 
ve^els had sailed. They resolved to build a vessel 

* Arequipa 18 nlivnys spoken of as if It were a port, tat it is far in- 
land ; and what must be meant when liio port of Arequipa is spoken 
of is Quiloa, the nem-est port to Aiequipa. 
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It was hastily put togetlier in forty 
J the wood was not seasoned, and there 
were not seamen to manage it, the ship went to the 
bottom before they had embarked in it. They then 
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determined to proceed by the coast, but before they 
arrived at Lima the viceroy's authority had suffered a 
fatal bloAv. 

Meanwhile, however, Gonzalo Pizarix) was so dis- 
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heartened by this defection from Ids camp tlmt he 
had almost determined to return to his estate at Chai-- 
c!ffi, or to fly into Chili -with Mty friends who -would 
not desert him. But, tmf ortanately, at this juncture 
he learned that Pedro de Puelles, aii important per- 
sonage in Pem, as lie was lieutenant governor of the 
province of Huanuco, had revolted in his favor, and 
was coming to join him. 

The viceroy, meanwhile, was not idle. He dis- 
patched his brother Vela KnBez to intercept Pedro 
de Puelles. But there was treachery among the fol- 
lowers of Vela Nunez ; and, far from intending to in- 
tercept Puelles, they had resolved to kill their own 
leader and to join Pizarro's camp. Some scoute that 
preceded this body met in their way with a friar, 
Tomas de San Martin, whom the viceroy had sent to 
negotiate with Pizarro, and who was i-etuming from 
his embassage. One of these scouts took the friar 
aside, and told Mm what were the intentions of the 
main body. The friar instantly went to Vela Nuiiez, 
and infoi-med him of the intention of his men, where- 
npon Vela Nunez fled that night with three or four 
of his friends whom lie could rely upon. The main 
body went over to Pizari'o. 

There was nothing but treacheiy on both sides. 
Gaspai- Eodriguez, an important person on PizaiTo's 
side, together with some friends, resolved to quit Pi- 
zarro, and to betake himself to the viceroy. As, how- 
ever, he had placed some artillery in Pizarro's hands, 
and as he knew of the eevere disposition of the vice- 
roy, he did not venture to go to Lima until he had re- 
ceived a safe-conduct and a pardon. Accordingly, he 
and his friends dispatched a certain fi-iar, named 
Loaysa, to negotiate with the viceroy for a safe-con- 
duct. The viceroy was already aware of then- inten- 
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tioiiB, and most un-wieelj had not kept his knowledge 
of them to liimself. Loaysa received the pardon and 
the Bafe-conduct, and set off with them to Gafipar 
Eodriguez. Now all the people of Lima knew well 
the nature of Loaysa's mission, and there were many 
friends there of Gonzalo Pizarro. Pive-and-twenty 
of them resolved to set off secretly the foUoiving 
night, to jjui-sue the Friar Loaysa, to capture him, and 
to take his dispatches fi'om him. Among the iive- 
and-twenty were three nephews of the Factor Illan 
Suarez de Carvajal. The enterprise was exeented as 
it had been planned. The twenty-five pursuers came 
up with Loaysa, seized him, and cai-ried liim to Pizar- 
ro's camp. Pizarro, thus made aware of the treach- 
ery of Gaspar Eodriguez, put him and Iiis friends to 
death. 

This transaction was sufficiently calamitous for the 
viceroy ; but, by his savage imprudence, he made it 
absolutely fatal. It may be remembered that the 
Factor Can-ajal had been one of those wlio mainly 
pei-suaded the people of Lima to receive the viceroy 
peaceably and respectfully. He had, however, soon 
fallen under the suspicions of tlie viceroy. A letter 
had been sent to him from PizaiTo's camp, written in 
cipher, by Ins brother the Licentiate Car\-ajal. This 
letter came into Blasco NuHez's hands. He demand- 
ed that it should be read to him. It was read, and 
the substance of it was information about the inten- 
tions of Pizarro and tlie number of his ai-my. It con- 
cluded by saying that the writer was coming over to 
the viceroy. This was probably the time deciphering 
of the letter, for the Licentiate Can-ajal did escape 
fi-om Pizarro's camp, and did come to Lima, but not 
until some time after a most deplorable transaction 
had oeemTed, wliicli must now be related, and which 
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was the culminating point of the viceroy's almost in- 
sane proceedings. 

The twenty-five men who went in pui-siiit of tlie 
Priar Loaysa had not been so secret in their prepara^ 
tions but that some knowledge of their intention had 
reached the ears of the viceroy's master of tlie camp. 
The night of tlieir departure, as this ofBeer made his 
rounds of the city, he went to the houses of these 
men. He found that they were atsent with their 
Iioi-ses and their Indians of service. He proceeded 
immediately to the palace, awaJrened tlie viceroy, and 
told him (what the master of the camp really beheved 
to be true) that most of the Spanish inhabitants had 
iled from Lima. 

The viceroy was fiuious. He rase fiflm his bed, 
ordered a general call to arms, summoned his captains 
about him, and sent from house to bouse throughout 
the city to find out who were absent. He soon dis- 
covered that the factor's nephews were among those 
who had gone upon this expedition. An additional 
circumstance against tlie factor was that these men 
lived with him in his hoitse. The viceroy sent his 
brather, Vela I^unez, with a party of ai'quebusiers, to 
bring the factor before him. 

They found Ulan Suai-ez in his bed, made liim get 
up and dress, and brought him instantly to tlie palace 
of the viceroy. The viceroy was lying in his armor 
upon liis bed. As the factor entered the room, the 
viceroy rose and thus addressed him : " So, Don Trai- 
tor, you have sent your nephews to seiTc Gonzalo Pi- 
zarro." The factor answered, "Xet not your lordship 
call me traitor, for in truth I am not one." " I vow 
to God," exclaimed the viceroy, " that you are a trai- 
tor to the king." The factor boldly replied, " I vow 
to God that I am as good a servant to the king as 
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your lordship is." Upon these words the viecTOy 
sprang npon him, drawing f ortli a dagger. Some say 
that he struck him with iJiis dagger. The viceroy al- 
ways declared that he did not; but that his servants 
and halberdiers, hearing how rudely the factor an- 
swered, Btrack him down with their partisans and hal- 
berds, and slew him. The viceroy did not -venture to 
send the body out through the guards who were in 
the principal vestibule, but it was put foi-th from a 
eoi-ridor which led into the -gi'eat square. Some In- 
dians and negi'oes were sent to receive it, and they 
carried it to tlie church and buried it there, the fac- 
tor's pintle robe ser™ig as a shroud. The date of 
these important transactions, namely, the flight of the 
twenty-five and the murder of the factor, was on Sim- 
day, the 13th of September, 1544. 

The viceroy's anger was calmed, and from that mo- 
ment giief took possession of him for that unjustifi- 
able deed. He was wont to say tliat the death of 
Illan Suai-ez brought terror on his soul, and made 
him almost mad. He cursed his brother, who, know- 
ing the fierceness of his temper, and seeing that it 
was provoked, had still conducted Ulan Suarez before 
him on tliat fatal night. Though such were his in- 
ward terroi-s and regrets, the viceray outwai-dly main- 
tained a brave demeanor. He called the principal 
inhabitants of Lima before him, and justiiied the 
mm-der of the factor, attiibuting liie death to the in- 
solence of his language. Finally, the viceroy told 
them tiiat nobody should be scandalized by this deed, 
for, whether he had done well or ill in it, he would 
render an account of it to his king and to his God. 
Brave words 1 but the deed itself was such as must 
have loosened still more the hold wliich Blasco Nuflez 
had upon those who remained in appearance loyal to 
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liim, and were unwilling to oppose their Emperor's 
representative, It is even said that Blasco JS^unez 
himself admitted that this murder would be fatal to 
his authority. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TOE AUDITOKS SEIZE UPON THE PEESOX OP THE TICE- 
EOy AND BMBAEK HIM FOE SPAIN, — GONZALO PI- 
ZAREO IS APPOINTED GOVEENOE. — DEFEAT AND DEATH 
OF THE VICEEOY. 

IN tlie mean time Goiizalo Pizarro bad become 
more powerful. The traitoi-s in bis own camp 
bad been discovered and pnnisbed ; Pedro de Pnelles, 
■witb some forces, bad joined him ; the twenty-flve 
fi-om Lima bad come over to bim ; and— wbicb was 
not the least circumstance in bis favor — it was at tbJs 
time that Francisco de Carvajal became bis master of 
the camp, who ever afterward stood by bim, and whose 
advice on most occasions was so jndicious that, if fol- 
lowed, it might have placed upon Pizan'o's bead a 
CTOwn of independent sovereignty. 

The viceroy, bearing that Pizarro was gaining 
strength, and knowing well tliat he hin^elf was los- 
ing it, i-esolved to suspend the new laws for two years. 
This was a wise step, but the viceroy could not do 
any thing in a wise manner. He made a protest, and 
registered it in the Minutes of the Council, stating 
that the suspension was a measure adopted upon com- 
pulsion, and that be would execute the royal ordi- 
nances when he should have pacified the country. 
The virtue of secrecy was imknown to the unfortu- 
nate viceroy, and tins protest was noised abroad at 
the same time that the suspension of tlie new laws 
was made known tbroughoitt the country. The eus- 
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pension, tlierefore, was naturally of little or no effect. 
The viceroy now gave notice by herald that leave was 
granted to put to death Pizarro and his followers, and 
he promised to assign their estates as rewai'ds to any 
persona who shoidd slay them. 

After this the viceroy, made preparations in antici- 
pation of an attack upon Lima. He stored np pro- 
visions ; lie ban-icaded the streets, and formed sevei-al 
batteries. The_ news, however, of PizaiTo'a increase 
of foi-ce induced the viceroy to take a step of a differ- 
ent Idnd, which might have been feasible if attempt- 
ed by a popular monarch or a triumphant general, but 
which could only h^ten the downfall of a man so 
Hinch dreaded and abhoned as Blasco iNuflez Vela. 
He r^olved to dismantle the fortifications of Lima, 
to break up the mills, to carrj' off whatever could be 
of use to the enemy, to cause the women and children 
to embark in the vessels which he had in port, while 
he, with the men, should march by land np the coast 
northward. The auditors opposed this determina- 
tion. The citizens of Lima sided with tlie auditors, 
and objected strongly to their wives and daughters 
being put on board these vessels, and left at the mercy 
of marinei-s and soldiers. The viceroy, always ready 
to take the most imprudent measures, seized upon the 
sons and daughters of the late Marcims PizaiTO, and 
had them conveyed to the ships. He also had the 
former governor, Vaca de Castro, conveyed tliither. 

This step was tlie signal for a very great disturb- 
ance in the city. The auditoi-s were' more opposed 
than ever to the viceroy; and one of them, who was 
his friend, particulai-ly begged of him to bring back 
Donna Francisca PizaiTo, saying that it was not a de- 
cent or proper thing that a young lady should be left 
among tiie maiiners and soldiers. The viceroy listen- 
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ed neither to him nor to any one else, but pei-severecl 
in Ilia intention to dispeople and deeei-t Lima. 

The auditor i-esolved upon resistance. They ae- 
coi-dingly lost no time in coming to some concert with 
an officer, named Martin de Koblea, who was the sec- 
ond in command of tlie army, and they urged him to 
seize upon the person of the viceroy. This officer 
was naturally much averse from such a proceeding. 
The auditora declared to him that it was for the serv- 
ice of his maj^ty and for the quiet of the whole 
coimtiy. He demanded an order, signed by them all, 
for the apprehension of tlie viceroy. This order they 
gave liim. They also drew up a proclamation order- 
ing the inhabitants of Lima not to obey the viceroy 
in tlie demand which he had made respecting the em- 
barkation of their wives and daughters, and, on the 
contrary, to give all favor and aid to Martin Kobles 
in secui-mg the person of Blaseo IS'unezYela. They 
did not, however, publish the order or the proclama- 
tion. All tliat day the people of Lima were in the 
greatest confusion. The most prudent men coald 
not determine what it was wise and right to do. It 
was the height of rebellion against their prince to 
seize upon the pei^on of his viceroy. On the other 
hand, their interests and their feeHngs were wholly 
with the party of the auditoi-s. Blaseo NuSez was 
soon made aware of the machinations of his enemies. 
At ih^t he seems to have made light of the intelli- 
gence, for he observed to his master of tlie camp, who 
brouglit the news, tliat " he should not fear, for, after 
all, the auditors were only Bachelors of Law, and 
would not have the coni-age to come to blows."* 
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Aftei-ward receiving another warning from his mas- 
ter of the camp, the viceroy called his soldiers to 
ai-ms in tlie great sc[uare, and there tliey remained 
until the middle of the night. Blasco Nunez, pru- 
dent for once, or ratlier timid tiian prudent, did not 
an-est the anditors. They, as soon as they had heard 
of iiis call to anns, siimmoned tlieii- fi-iends to sup- 
port them. But few came ; and they were fortif jdng 
fliemselves in the house of one of their body, the Li- 
centiate Cepeda, and were expecting an attack from 
the vieeroy, when one of their friends, Francisco de 
Escobai', exclaimed, " Body of me, let ns go, sefiores, 
into the sti'eet, and let ns die fighting like men, and 
not sliut up lite hens." This counsel of despair 
seemed good to them. They sallied out into the 
great squai-e, not with any hope of success, hut rather 
with the intention of meeting then* fate at once. 

By this time it was the middle of the night. The 
viceroy, at tlie instance of his captains, had retired to 
hie palace, and gone to his chamber. His soldiers 
were under arms in the square ; and, as they found 
themselves free ivom the influence of his presence, 
they made no attempt to seize ui>on the auditoi-s and 
their party. Indeed, two of the commanders, Martin 
do Robles and Pedro de Vergara, came over with 
their companies to the auditore. After tliem came 
otiiera, and then otliere, until at last the auditors, who 
had come out to die in despair, found themselves in 
command of all the viceroy's soldiers, excepting a 
body of one hundred, who were on guard at the 
palace. 

The auditors did not even then venture to attack 
the viceroy. "VVljen morning broke, however, some 
ai'quebusiers fired from the conddor of the palace 
ui>on the revolted party in the great square. This 
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em-aged the revolters, and they determined to force 
an entrance into the palace, and slay all -who should 
resist them. The auditors allayed the tumult among 
the soldiei's, and sent messengers to the viceroy, tell- 
ing him that they did not wish any thing else but 
tliat he should coimtermand the order to embark, and 
should meet them in the Cathedral, where they ■would 
wait for him. If he did not consent to tlris, his own 
life would be in peril, and the lives of all those who 
were withJiim. When these messengers reached the 
palace, the hundred soldiei-a of the guard, who were 
at the gate, made no resistance, but went over at 
once to the party of the auditoi-s. The soldiei-s in 
tlie square, seeiug that their entry would be unop- 
posed, went into the palace, and began to pillage the 
apartments of the viceroy's servants. The messen- 
gers reached the viceroy's presence ; and he, seeing 
that his own guard had deserted him, and that the 
revolted soldiei's had effected an enh'ance, complied 
with the auditors' demand, went forth to the Oathe- 
di'al, and delivered himself up as a prisoner. He was 
then conveyed to the house of the Licentiate Oepeda. 
The difficulty was now what to do with tlie impris- 
oned viceroy. The auditors came to the conclusion 
tliat he should be embarked in a vessel and sent to 
Spain, They argued thus. If Gonzalo Pizarro should 
come and iind the viceroy a prisoner, he would prob- 
ably put him to death. Moreover, the i-elations of 
the murdered factor might cry for instant vengeance; 
and, whatever should happen to the viceroy, the blame 
would be laid upon them, the auditors. They elected 
the Licentiate Oepeda as their captain general, and 
then earned down the viceroy to the port. The ad- 
miral of the fleet, however, a brother-in-law of tlie 
viceroy, was stanch to his cause. He got his vessels 
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ready for action, aiid demanded that Blaseo Nuflez 
Vela should be set at liberty. The auditors refused, 
and shots were exchanged between tlieir party on 
land and the fleet. The auditors then sent a message 
to tlie admiral, saying that if he would deliver up tlie 
armada and the children of the late Marquis Pizarro, 
they would deliver up the viceroy, and he might have 
one vessel to go back to Spain. Tlie admiral did de- 
liver up the children of the marquis, bitt did not 
place the armada at the auditore' disposal, neitlier did 
they give tip the pereon of the viceroy. On the con- 
trary, they declared that they wotdd behead him if 
the fleet were not surrendered to them. Tliey re- 
turned, tlierefore, with the viceroy into the city. 

The captains of the fleet, hearing that tlie revellers 
were meditating an attack upon them, and seeing 
that tliey could not obtain the person of the viceroy, 
set fli'e to four of the small ships that tliey might not 
be followed, and with tlie six remaining vessels set 
sail. They pi-oceeded up the coast, and put into the 
port of Guaura, eighteen leagues from Lima, to take 
in wood and water, and there they resolved to await 
the issue of the affair. The auditors suspected that 
the fleet woidd not go fai', and lea^-e tlie viceroy in 
such great peril. Accordingly, tliey launched and 
manned two barke, which, having been diwvn up on 
land, had not been burnt w3ien the smaller vessels 
were set fire to, and these barks tliey put under the 
command of a skillful mariner, ordering him to fol- 
low the fleet. This captain ari'ived at night near 
Guaura, and anchored his vessels behind a small 
island, so that they were miperceived by the fleet. 
The auditors had also sent a body of troops by land 
to the same point. These troops began to fire upon 
the fleet. The captains misunderstood this hostile 
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moTcment, and supposed it to be a signal from the 
viceroy, who had, tJiey thought, escaped. Ilis brother. 
Vela Nunez, put out in a boat to leai'ii the news. 
This boat was eaptui-ed by the commander of the two 
barls, who then sent a menage to the admiral, saying 
that if he did not give up the fleet, they would put to 
death both the viceroy and his brother Vela Kuilez. 
The admiral at last consented, and placed his vessels 
at the disposal of the auditors. They were now able 
to send off the viceroy to Spain. The auditors re- 
solved that one of their omi body, the Licentiate Al- 
varez, should take charge of tlie prisoner, a«d this 
Alvarez proceeded by land to Guaura. The viceroy 
was sent from Lima by sea ; and now the auditois 
might congratulate tliemselves, as they had good rea- 
son for thinldng that they had at last got rid of their 
chief in the best way they could. But in this deplor- 
able business there is a complexity of treachery which 
is almost inconceivable. The Licentiate Alvai'cz set 
sail -with his prisoner immediately after he had ai- 
rived at Guam-a, not even waiting for tlie final dis- 
patches of lus brother auditors, which it had been 
agi-eed that he was to wait for. Soon after tiiey had 
set sail, Alvarez entered the viceroy's eabm, told him 
that his intention in accepting tliis charge had mere- 
ly been to ser\'e him, and with a ivish to rescue him 
out of tlie hands of Cepeda and Gonzalo Pizarro; 
tliat he thei-6 and then delivered up to liim the vessel, 
placed himself under his authority, and besought his 
pardon for having been concerned in his imprison- 
ment. The yicei-oy thanked him much, accepted the 
offer of liberty, and took the command of the vessel. 
It was impossible, however, for this misguided man 
to do any thing graciously and wisely. He might 
have relied upon the Licentiate Alvarez as a man fa- 
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tally iiijni-ed with the other side ; but the ^ieeroy soon 
began to affTOiit him, calling him a scoundrel and a 
revolter, swearing that he would hang him hnt for 
the necessity which he had of liis services. The ves- 
ted proceeded np the coast to Triixillo, where tlie vice- 
roy disembarked. 

The anditoi-s who remained in Lima were in a 
most painful position. They had reason to suspect 
the treachery of their colleague Alvarez and to dread 
the return of the vicei-oy. On the other hand, they 
had to fear the approach of Gonzalo Pizari-o with Iiis 
arm;'. They accordingly resolved to send the conta- 
dor, Augustin de Zarate (tlie Iiistorian), witli a certain 
Antonio de Eibera, to Gonzalo PizaiTO, to tell him 
tliat since they had Buqjended the execution of the 
obnoxions new laws, had gi-anted leave for an appeal 
to be made against them, and sent the viceroy back 
to Spain, they had done all that Pizarro and his men 
were in ai-ms to effect, and consequently they (the 
auditors) were entitled to demand that he sliould now 
disband Ins foUowei-s. If he wished to come to Lima, 
he might do so, accompanied by iifteen or twenty 
horsemen as a guard for the safety of his pereon, but 
withont his army. When the message was brought 
to Pizarro he called a council of his captains. The 
■witty CaiTajal said that as to what the auditors had 
permitted with i-eepect to the iifteen or twenty men, 
it was to be miderstood tliat Gonzalo Pizarro should 
enter the town mtli a squadron formed in lines of 
fifteen or twenty. After a debate, the council of 
captains came to the resolve that it was for the com- 
mon good that Pizarro should be elected Govenior 
of Pern, and that if this were not agreed to, they 
would put the inhabitants of Lima to the sword. 
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This conclusion was doubtless communicated to the 
auditors. 

The position of those persons who had fled fi'om 
the camp of Pizarro to serve tlie viceroy was moat 
perilous. The auditors were not tlieir friends, though 
they might wish to save them. Some, therefore, hid 
themselves in tiie Indian villages or fled to the Andes; 
but there were otliers who remained in Lima. 

Meanwhile Pizai-ro approached within a quarter o£ 
a league of the city, and, as he found that the audi- 
tors delayed to send him the appointment of govern- 
or, he sent forward his master of tlie camp, Carvajal, 
witli twenty arcLuebusiers, who, entering the town, 
took and put m prison twenty-eight of those unfortu- 
nate persons who had fled from Pizarro's camp. The 
auditors still resisted. But they were powerless, as 
in all the city there were not more than fifty soldiers 
to obey their oommands. The rest liad gone over to 
Pizarro, who now found himself at the head of twelve 
hundi'ed well-armed men. Tlie next morning some 
of Pizarro's captains entered the toma and threatened 
the auditors that if they did not dispatch the neces- 
sary document appointing PizaiTO as governor, the 
citizens of Lima should be put to tlie swoi-d, and the 
auditors would be the first to be slain. They still, 
however, resisted, declaring tliat they had no power 
to do what was demanded of them, upon which the 
cruel Car\-ajal took out of prison three of those men 
who had deserted to the viceroy, and in Iialf an hour's 
tune hanged them on a tree that was close to the city. 
In his usual atrocious manner of jesting he allowed 
the principal person of the three to choose from 
which branch he should be hung. The auditors were 
subdued. They hesitated no longer in drawing up a 
document declaring Pizan-o to be Governor of Peru 
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\intil his majesty, Charles the Fifth, should appoint 
otherwise. 

PizaiTO entered the town with all due eolemnity at 
the end of October, 1544, forty days after the seizure 
of the person of the vicei-oy. Pizarro, who was not a 
eniel man, issued an order of pardon for those who 
had fled from his camp to join the viceroy. One of 
his first cares was to send messengers to the Emperor 
to plead his cause. These were called procurators, 
Oarvaial pi-otested against this measure, saying that 
the best procuratoi-s were soldiers, ai-ms, and horses ; 
and that the best thing that could be done would be 
to seize the aiiditors themselves and send them to his 
majesty, that tliey might give an account of tlie im- 
prisonment of the \'iceroy, as they were the persona 
■who had done that deed. Another commander, 
named Hernando Bachicao, coincided in this opin- 
ion ; but more moderate counsels prevailed, and it 
■WHS resolved that one-of the auditors, Doctor Tejada, 
together ■witli Pizan'o's master of the household, Fran- 
cisco Maldonado, should go to Spain. The necessary 
instructions -were prepared for them, and they -were 
to set off in tlie only vessel that remained in the port 
of Lima. The former goA-ernor, Vaca de Castro, was 
confined in tliat vessel. Fearing what might happen 
if he were brought on land, he persuaded the mari- 
ners to sail away fiirtively ■with him. This caused a 
great disturbance. It was supposed that those who 
had fled from Pizarro to the viceroy were concerned 
in the escape of Vaca de Castro. They were accord- 
ingly seized and imprisoned ; and one of them, the 
Licentiate Oan-ajal, was ordered to be put to deatli. 
This man was the brother of tlie murdered factor. 
Great efforts were made to save him, but they were 
of no avail until his fi-iends bethought them of brib- 
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ing Francisco de Can-ajal, which it is said tliey did 
with a bar of gold weighing ^QOO pesos. Francisco 
de Garvajal tlien interposed, and the licentiate, with 
the rest of the prieoners, were set free. 

Meanwhile a brigantine had arrived from Are- 
qnipa. The command of it was given to Bachicao, 
and the procurators were sent to Spain in it. Bachi- 
cao went up the coast and came to Tumbez, where 
the viceroy was. The viceroy fled at his approach, 
and Bachicao seized two vessels which were in the 
port. This was the beginning of tlie formation of 
that fleet wliieh was afterward fatal to the canse of 
Pizarro. As he went on, Bachicao seized npon other 
vessels, and, sailing for Panama, made himself master 
of that town. The procurators proceeded to Spain. 
The auditor, Doctor Tejada, died on the way ; but 
JFrancisco Maldonado reached Spain, and thence went 
without delay into Germany to give an account to 
the Emperor of his embassage. The commander also 
of the viceroy's fleet, Don Alvarez Cueto, reached the 
Emperor's court at the same time, so that Charles tlie 
Fifth had the means of learning, from the represent- 
atives of both paities, some of the sad events wliich 
had happened in Peru. ' 

The viceroy retreated to Quito. Gonzalo PizaiTo 
resolved to follow him. The viceroy had been wont 
to say that the king and the Indian Council had given 
him four auditor's, one of whom was a youth, another 
a madman, a tliird a blockhead, and tlie fourth a fooL 
The Licentiate Oepeda was the youth, Alvarez the 
madman, Tejada the blockhead, and Zarate the fool. 
Cepeda seems to have been entirely gained over to 
Pizarro's cause, and to have thrown himself into it 
with all tlie impetuosity of youtli. Before proceed- 
ing to attack the viceroy, Pizarro demanded that the 
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auditors bIiouM autliorize him to drive tlie viceroy 
oiit of the kingdom. Zarate would not consent to 
sign any paper giving the anthority, and Pizairo -was 
obliged to content himself with the signature of Ce- 
peda. But tins youthful paiidsan went much fai-ther; 
and, as there was a disposition to substitute Pizarro's 
independent authority for that of the King of Spain, 
Cepeda ai'gued that the atitliority of all kings de- 
scended fi'om a tyranny, that the nobility had their 
origin in Cain, and the common people in the just 
Abel. This was manifest, he said, from tlie dragons, 
serpente, flames, swords, severed heads, and other sad 
and cruel insignia which figured upon tlie armor of 
the nobles.* Carvajal mightily apprnved this saying 
of the auditor, adding that it would be well to look 
into Adam's will, and see whether he had left Peru 
to the kings of Oaatile. These sayings also pleased 
Gonzalo Pizarro ; but he never had the courage to put 
&e crown upon his head. Having appointed Loren- 
zo de Aldana governor of Lima in his absence, and 
carrj'ing with him the royal seal, Pizarro commenced 
his pursuit of the viceroy, accompanied by the Licen- 
tiate Cepeda, Pedi'o de Hinojosa, Caiwajal the master 
of the camp, and other principal personages. 

It is not necessary to relate in detail 5ie iiight of 

* " Ai^iya Cepeda, que de su pYincipio y oiigen todos loa Reyea 
descendian de Tjraoia. T que bbm la nobleza tenia prineipio da 
Cayii ; j la geiite plcbeya del jasto Abel. Y que esto claro se veya y 
mostrava, per los blnsones if insig^ias de las anmts : por los dragones, 
sierpes, faegos, espadas, cabefas cortadas y otras trieles y craele^ ia- 
eignias que en laa arntas de loa nobles ae ponian y figuraran. Apro- 
vara mucho eato Francisco de Carvajal, y discaiitava diziendo, qae m 
viease tambien el fesJamento de Adam, para t6- d mandara el Peril 
fll Emperador Don Carlos, d S loB Heyea de Castiila. Todo lo qnal 
oya Gon?alo Pi?arro de buena gana ; puesto que con palnbras tibins 
lo diEsimulava." — FEKBAHBEZ.ffiisi.ifeiPejii, partei., lib. i,, cap, 34. 
H3 
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the -liceroy and the pursuit of Pizawo. The viceroy 
left Quito, wandered over desolate country, the enemy 
hanging ever on his rear, came back to Qnito, and, 
after a forced march by night, when he and his men 
were totally unfit for battle, he went out to meet Pi- 
zarro on the plain of Anaquito. He fell after fight- 
ing valiantly, and his head was cut off by a negro be- 
longing to tiie Licentiate Carvajal, the brother of the 
murdered factor. The licentiate had been thorough- 
ly reconciled to Pizarro, and was intent upon this act 
of V 



About this time two incidents oecui-red, which, 
though apparently unimiwrtant, led afterwai-d to 
great results. One was, that Baehicao witli his fleet 
came from Panama to join Pizarro, and that the com- 
mand of this fleet was afterwai-d given to Pedro de 
Hinojosa, who proceeded with it hack to Panama. 
Panama waa the key of PizaiTo's position, as it was 
the way in which all pei'sons came from Spain to 
Peru. The otlier incident was that a cei-tain Diego 
Centeno raised the i-oyal standard in the south of 
Peni. Prancieeo Carvajal was sent to oppose him, 
and succeeded m conquering him and dispei-sing his 
adherents. Centeno was reduced to hide himself 
from his enemies in a cave. 

Gonzalo Pizarro was now without a rival in Pei-u ; 
but he still hesitated to tal;e upon himself royal au- 
thority, for he had always the hope tliat he should 
obtain the government of Peru peaceably from the 
Emperor; and there is a statement that Charles the 
Fifth had given tlie government of Peru to the mai- 
quis for two lives, allowing liim to leave it to whom- 
soever he pleased, and that, in the exercise of this 
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power, he had named his brother Goiizalo as his siie- 
cesBor.* 

For all that had happened since the death of the 
mai-quis, Gonzalo thought that the just blame would 
fall upon the impetuous impi-udence of the viceroy, 
Blaseo Nunez Vela, now numbered with the dead. 

When it is said tliat Gonzalo PizaiTo remained 
without a rival in Peru, it may be asked, What had 
become of the rightful heir to tlxe throne of the Incas, 
who had, not long before, threatened the Spaniar(^ 
with extermination! This prince, Manco Inca, had, 
for some time after the memorable siege of Ousco, 
maintained a desultory warfare with the Spaniards. 
Finding, however, that he was no match for them, 
and that he had lost forty thousand of hifi q-kti men, 
he had retired behind the Andes to a place called 
Villcapampa. After the battle of Chupas, in which 
tlie'young Almagro and his followers were defeated 
by the governor Vaca de Casti'o, some of the Ahna- 
gristas had taken refuge at the Inca's comt, and were 
kmdly entertained by him. When the viceroy,Blas- 
CO Nunez Vela, came to Peru, the Inca entered into a 
negotiation with him through one of these Spanish 
fugitives named Gomez Perez, the same man who 
had been sent back by Juan de Kada because he 
walked roimd tlie pool of water instead of thi-ough it, 
when the conspirators were going to murder the Mar- 
quis PizaiTo. It is said that the Inca offei-ed to sub- 
mit liimself to the King of Spain, that tlie viceroy 
was much delighted at receiving tliis offer, that he 
pardoned the Spaniards who were at tlie Inca's com-t, 

* "Demifci, de que avia dado Cedula d su Hermano e! Marque's, 
para que despnes de bus dias fneee Govemador el que fl Bombrase, y 
que sn Hermano avh, hecho nombramieiito en fl."— Gabcilaso de 
LA Vega, Coraentarios Reales del Pent, parte ii.,lib. iv., cap. 51. 
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and sent a veiy gracious answer to the Inca, thinking 
that the Indian prince might prove a most service- 
able ally. This piece of good fortune, lite several 
othei-s whicli occurred to that viceroy, was rendered 
o£ no use to him by the rapid brealdng tip of his 
power after the mm'der of Illan Siiai'ez and the vice- 
roy's qnaiTel with tlie auditors. 

Gomez Perez returned to ViUcapampa with tlie 
viceroy's message. It has been noticed before that 
the Indians were more ready to acquire the games of 
the Spaniards tlian any other branch of their teach- 
ing, and the game of bowls had foimd favor at the 
Inea's court, Gomez Perez was a i-ude man, and did 
not hesitate to quari'el with his host on any little 
point* of difference tliat occnn-ed in the couree of 
the game. The polite Inca had hitherto borne tliis 
radeness very well. After the return, however, of 
Gomez Perez, who was probably elated by his recep- 
tion from the vicei-oy as the bearer of such good news 
as the Inea's submission, the Spaniard was more rude 
tlian ever in his treatment of the Indian prince. One 
day, when tltey were playing at this game of howls, 
his insolence rose to such a height that the Inca could 
beai' it no longer. He gave Gomez Perez a blow or 
a push, saj*ing, " Go hence, and consider to whom you 
are speaking." Gomez Perez hm'Ied the bowl, which 
was in his hand, at tlie Inca, and it struck him with 
sncli force that lie died upon the spot.-f- The Inea's 
followers ivho were present immediately attacked 
Gomez Perez and the other Spaniards, and avenged 

* "Sofareqnalquiei'aocasjoncilla." 

f ' ' Gomez Perez, que era tan eolerico, como mekneolico, sin mirar 
su dnflo, ni el de sua eompafleros, aJ^d el bra?!) con !a bola, que en la 
msino tenia, y con ella le did al Inca un tan liralso golpe en la cnbefa, 
que lo denibd muerto. "— Gaeuilaso ue la Vega, Com^-ntarlos Re- 
ates delPerd, parte ii., lib. iv., cap, 7, 
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the death of their sovereign by the slaughter of them 
aU. 

Thus died the Inca Manco Capac by as ignoble a 
blow as that which ended the days of his conqueror, 
the Marquis Pizarro. 
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CHAPTER I. 



IN tlieir way to Germany Pizai'ro's represeiitativeB 
liad gone to Valladolid, where Philip, Charles's 
eon, had charge of the government of Spam. Imme- 
diately a coiincil was assembled under tiie presidency 
of the prince, to take into consideration the alarming 
state of Pern. Some of the council were of opinion 
that Gonzalo Pizarro and the other rebels should he 
conquered hy force of anns ; bnt the majority were 
for dexterous negotiation, Tliey ui-ged the impossi- 
bility of sending a sufficient number of men, horses, 
and arms to such a distance as sixteen himdred leagues 
fi-om Spain. Indeed, this distance must be travelled 
before touching at the first port, Nombre de Dios. 
JVIoi-eover, such an expedition would have to under- 
take a second conqu^t of the country — a conquest, 
not of unwarlikelndians,bnt of desperate Spaniards, 
occupying all the strong positions in tlie country. 
The council determined, tlierefore, that Pent was to 
be reduced by gentle means ;* and that, as a fitting 
agent to effect ttiis purpose, the Licentiate Pedro de 
la Gasca should be chosen. He was already well 
Imown for his skill both in civil and military affairs. 
He had been distinguished in the preparations that 
he had made for the defense and fortification of Ya- 
lencia and other maritime towns against tlie fieet of 
♦ "Por biienasmedias." 
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the Turks under Earbarossa, and that of France. He 
had also been concerned in very intricate and difflcxilt 
buainess for the Holy Office ; and he was at this mo- 
ment engaged in their affairs. 

The eoimcil communicated with the licentiate, who 
came to Madiid to meet them there. At this time it 
■was not known that the vieeTOy, Elasco Nufiez Vela, 
had fallen on the field of battle ; and Gasca'a com- 
mission was to mediate between the revoltera and the 
viceroy, and to reinstate him and tlie AitdieTwia in 
tlieir anthonty. Gasca did not hesitate to xuidertake 
the commission, but observed that he wondered tliey 
should think of sending him with such small antliori- 
ty to settle an affair which was already so serious, and 
which threatened to become worse before he reached 
Pera. He therefore asked for the largest powers to 
be given him that could be given — as large, in fact, as 
his majesty himself possessed. The following were 
the powers that he claimed : First, that he should have 
all the men, money, ships, and horses that he might 
require ; secondly, tliat he should have at his disposal 
all tlie vacant repartimientos, and all tlie oiHces of 
government in Pern ; thirdly, that he might be al- 
lowed to give orders for new expeditions into uneon- 
quered countries ; fourthly, that he might be allowed 
a plenary power of pardoning, and tliat those whom 
he pardoned should be protected not only fi-om the 
government prosecutions, but also from those insti- 
tuted by the injured parties ;* fifthly, that he might 
send home the viceroy if it seemed good to him ; 

* "Y no Kolo, pai'n que contra los delinqnentes y criminosos que se 
perdouasscn, no se pudiesse procader eft lo criminal, tie officio ; pero ui 
aun il instancja de parte ; qua (iando quanto al iniecefise de haaieuda 
qne uviessen robado, 6 damiiificado, it oada tino su dei'echo & snlvo." — 
Fehnakdez, Bis(, del Peru, paite L,iib. ii., cap. IB. 
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sixthly, that he might expend any portion of the roy- 
al estate for the pacification of Peru, and in its gov- 
ernment after he should have pacified it. 

For himself, lie did not wish any salaiy, and he 
would take with him but few attendants, in order 
that the revolters might observe tliat tlie chief means 
which he bad were liis clerigo's robe and lus brevi- 
aiy. For his personal expenses and for those of his 
suite, he would not receive any money himself, but 
requested that an officer might be appointed by his 
majesty to tske charge of the requisite funds, and to 
disburse them for these pui-poses. 

The coimcii approved of all these requirements ex- 
cept one, namely, the power of paivioning in so ample 
a manner that ^ose who were guilty of the gi-eat ex- 
cesses which had been committed in Peru should not 
in any way suffer for their deeds. They doubted 
whether the prince could gi'ant this. They therefore 
referi'ed the point to Charles the Fifth in Germany. 
At the same time they expressed tlieir wish that his 
majesty would confer a bisboprie upon Gasca. The 
licentiate protested strongly against their maMng this 
suggestion, saying that it would not be right for his 
majesty to give a ehm-ch to a man who was going so 
far as to " the other world." 

Charles tlie Fifth acceded to all that Gasea had de- 
manded ; and being at Venloo on the 16th of Februa- 
ry, 1546, the Emperor signed the requisite dispatches, 
together with many letters in blank for the licentiate 
to fill up in such a manner as he might find neces- 
sary. The Emperor also wrote letters to Gonzalo 
Pizarro, to Bacliicao (thinking that this commander 
was at the head of Gonzalo's fleet at Panamd), to the 
"Viceroy of New Spain, and to the other governing 
authorities in the Indies, oi-dering them to assist tlie 
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Licentiate Pedro de la Gasea in any manner that he 
might demand of them. 

It is a characteristic thing of this remarkable man, 
the Licentiate Gasca, that, before he set out, lie com- 
pleted with care the busmess for the Holy Office that 
he had on hand in Spain. The title that he went un- 
der was that of Pr^ident of the Audienoui, though 
he had no intention of remaining in Peru after he 
should Iiave pacified it. 

Gasca's personal appearance was not imposing. He 
was very small, and somewhat deformed. From Uie 
waist downward he had the person of a tall man ; and 
fi'om the waist upward his body was not more tlian 
a third, it is said, of the height it sliould have been. 
On horseback he presented a strange appearance, the 
body sunk down in the demipique saddle hke that of 
a dwarf, and the legs hke those of any other cavalier, 
80 that he appeared to be all legs. His cotmtenanee, 
too, was very ugly.* His natural disposition, how- 
ever, seems to have been as well composed as his body 
was ill formed. Of his powers of mind there is but 
one account : all tliose who describe him sjieak of his 
penetrating sagacity and astuteness. A common sol- 
dier once asking hiin for some gratification which the 
president said he was not able to confer upon him, 
the soldier in despair replied, " Let your lordship iJien 
give me tliat cap of yours, with which you have de- 
ceived so many persons ; with that I sliall consider 
myself paid, and shall be content." The president 



♦ "Era mu[ ppquefio de cuorpo, con estrniin hechara, que ile la 
intura abajo tenia tanto cuerpo, eomo qualqaiera liombro alto, y do 
1 cmtnm al ombro, no tenia una tercia. Andando & cariillo, porescia 
un mas peqneflo de lo qoe era, porque todo era piemas : de rosti'o 
ra mui feo." — GiEciLiso db la Veo.\, Coiaenlarioa iJeo/cs del Pe- 
k', parte ii. , lib. v. , cap. 2. 
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mcfely looked at him, and bade him go away in God's 
name. 

The president set sail from Spain on tlie 26th of 
May, 1546. He went first to Santa Marta, where he' 
was infoi-med of the death of the viceroy. Those 
who accompanied the president were greatly dis- 
turbed by this news ; but he said that, though he 
gi-ieved for the -viceroy, he thought that his deatii was 
rather an advantage than otherwise in tlie pacifica- 
tion of Peru. In truth, it is often better to deal with 
three enemies than with one perverse ally. 

It may be remarked that in the powera conceded 
to the president, no special mention was made of the 
revocation of the new laws. The truth is that they 
had already been abolished in consequence of the op- 
position made to them at Mexico and in other prov- 
inces in the Indies; and the ordinance canceling 
these laws is dated Mahnes, 20th of October, 1645,* 
Still the news of this revocation does not a 



* " Copia de algunos cnpitulos de carta de EnpEnADOE al CoNflEJO 
DE Yndias. Copia einiple sin fecha, solo en la cnbierta estS 1515. 

" Eevoquese espresamente la prematica de quitar los indios I poner- 
los en nueslra cabezn, que lia sido el fiindaniento de las alteraciones', 
J de loa iniiios qnede como se estaba antes de las nuevBs ordenanzas. 
Asi se publiqae en las Yndias con palabras generaJes que ya peusare- 
mos eon madiiro acuordo como queden las cosas, dando d los de alii 
parte de los tributos. Snspendafle tamtien la exeendon de todas las 
otras ordenanzas qne han eausado altei'acion, como la de que no sir- 
TanYtidios S Governadores, Oficioles, fdemas." — Cofecc/on rfc MuSoz, 
MS. , tom, Issjdv. 

MuOoz had not discovered the exact date of this letter, bat from the 
collection of laws made by Puga it appears to have been the 20th of 
October, 1545. " Avemos acordado de revocar la dicha ley y dar 
sobre silo esta nnestra caita en ta dicha razon : por la qual revoeamoa 
y damos por ninguna y de ningun valor y efeto el dicho capitnio y ley 
suso ineorporada, y reduzimos lo todo en el pnnto y estado en qne es- 
tava antes y a! liempo que la dicha ley se hiziesBe, Dada en Malina- 
sa, & veynte dias del mes de Octubre, do mill y quinienlos y qnarenta 
y cinco alios." — FnGA, Provisioties. 
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have reached Peru, and the president wai 
the firet person to bring it. 

He proceeded on liis voyage to the Gulf of Ada, 
and thence to Nombre de Dios, where he arrived on 
the 26th of July, 1546. There he found a captain of 
Pizarro'e, Heman Mexia, of whom he soon made an 
ardent friend, skillfully urging uj^wn him as an in- 
ducement that it would be sure to prove a gi'eat thing 
for !iim if he were to be the first person to come over 
to the royal cause. From Nombre de Dios the pres- 
ident went on the lltli of August to Panama, where 
Pedro de Hinojosa was stationed with Pizari'o's fleet. 
That oflicer received the president com-teously, but 
with such a dispoeition of his troops as left the presi- 
dent doubtful whether it was done to honor him or 
as a demonstration of force. Pedro de Hinojosa kept 
a frigate ready to dispateli to Pizarro to infoi-m him 
of the amval of the president and the natnre of his 
powers. To ascertain these powers, Pedro de Hino- 
jtffia came to see the president and to make the requi- 
site inqiuries. The president replied that he was the 
bearer of great tidings for alltbe Spanish inhabitants 
of Pern, especially for those who possessed Indians, 
since his majesty, being informed tliat the new laws 
were not suitable, had recalled them. He brought 
the revocation of those laws, and also a full pardon 
for all that had happened in Pern. Pedro de Hino- 
josa replied that he was aware of this (he had learned 
it probably from Heman Mexia), but that it grieved 
liim to perceive that the president did not say any 
thing about the appointment of Gonzalo PizaiTo as 
Goi-emor of Pera, Upon this point Hinojosa woidd 
like to be informed. This question had already been 
asked of the president, and liad gi-eatly pei-plexed him. 
He was a man, however, of the utmost skill in nego- 
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tiation, and lie replied that the commands which he 
brought were tlioae of liis sovereign, and must be 
treated with all the honor and reverence which was 
due to the person who Iiad given them. This honor 
and reverence would not be shown by him if he were 
to declare his majesty's commands before the proper 
season of doing so had anived. He could only say, 
therefore, that the welfare of Gonzalo Pizarro and of 
his followers woidd consist in responding to the nat- 
ural obligation wliich, as vassals, lay upon them, of 
obeying first and before all other things that which 
their sovereign commanded them ; that those who did 
this should not only be preserved in their honoi-s and 
estates, but would be favored as those persons were 
accustomed to be favored who seiwed his majesty — 
as, indeed, those had done who had been concerned 
in the conquest and pacification of that land. If Pe- 
dro de Hinojosa were a friend to Pizarra, he would 
represent these tilings to him. The interview ended, 
and Pedro de Hinojosa was shrewd enough to per- 
ceive that the president was not going to confer the 
fovemment on Pizarro. Accordingly, he wrote to 
'izarro, saying that he did not beheve tliat the ap- 
pointment of governor had come for hun. He did 
not venture to recommend strongly that Pizan-o 
should submit himself, fearing lest Pizarro might 
suppose that he was not so firm a friend as he had 
been. Throughout these transactions it does not ap- 
pear that Pizarro was one of those persons to whom 
unpleasing advice, however wise, might safely be 
offered. 

In the same vessel that carried this dispatcli from 

Hinojosa, the president contrived to send a friar ivitli 

lettei-s to the prelates and to the chief persons in the 

principal towns of Peru, telling them that he had 

Vol. IV.— I 
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come with the revocation of the new lai,TS,.and with 
full powers of pardon. 

■WTiile the president was at Panama, uncertain 
whether Pedro de Hinojosa would allow him to pro- 
ceed to Pei-u, he learned from those who arrived at 
Panama the exact state of the coimtry, and the pre- 
tensions of Pizan-o. He then dispatched messengers 
to the Viceroy of New Spain suggesting that he 
should not allow horees or arms to go out of the 
country for Peru, and that he should keep his navy 
ready, to see how tilings would go, whetlier they 
woidd settle down peaceably, or whether it would he 
necessary to commence a war* If a war should be 
requisite, it would be upon New Spain that his maj- 
esty woiiM chiefly have to rely. 

* "Tambien me paresce, que vnestra Senoria dere ser sernido tie 
no maiiilar salir loa gdeones, ni wcrioa de armada qne, me diaen, vu- 
esti'B Sefioria tieae en el mar del Sur, sine qne vaestra Sefloria mande 
adereearlos, y que esten 6. pnnlo, y ee detenga haste ver a qoe lienen 
las cosas. Porque en bre^-e daran Beflal, si se pueden assentor por 
biea, 6 w soi-a necessario allanarlas con gente de guerra, "— Feenan- 
DEZ, Hist. ddPeri, parte i., lib. ii., cap. 'i%. 
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COEEESPONDEHCE BETWEEN THE PKESIDENT AND GON- 

ZALO PIZAEKO. THE PEESIDENT GAIKS OTEK TOE 

CAPTAINS OF PIZAKKO'S FLEET. 

WHEN Gonzalo PizaiTO learned from Ilinojosa 
of the arrival of the president at Panama, it 
does not appear that he was exceedingly distnrbed 
by the intelligence. He summoned, however, a eonn- 
cil of his principal officers, and there the matter was 
much debated. Some said that they should let the 
president come on to Peru, and if he did not do what 
they wtehed, they could kill him, or send him back to 
Spain. Others were of opinion that on no account 
should they allow him to enter the country. It was 
said that there were some who advised that the pres- 
ident should be poisoned at Panama. Finally it ■was 
agreed that an embassy should be sent to Spain, to 
represent to Charles the Fifth the state of affairs, and 
to petition that the government should be confii-med 
to Pizan-o ; and, meanwliile, that Hinojosa should de- 
tain the president at Panama. Delegates from the 
different cities of Peru were summoned, who wrote a 
letter to the preeident, saying that it was their gen- 
eral opinion that he ranst not be allowed to enter the 
kingdom. They said that even if Hernando Pizan-o, 
who was the man having the highest repute in Peru, 
had been sent in the president's place, they could not 
have allowed him to enter the country. Eather 
would they all die. They intimated to the president 
the nature of the desperate men he had to deal with. 
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lu this eoimtry, tliey said, there was nothing that -was 
thought less of than risking life and estate even for 
things of no great value ; how much more readily, 
then, would great liaaards be encomitered in a case 
like this, where life, honor, and estate were all con- 
cerned.* This letter bears date the 14th of October, 
1546. 

The envoys chosen to represent the PizaiTO party 
were the Bishop of Lima, the Bishop of Bogota, the 
Provincial of die Dominicans, Lorenzo de Aldana, 
and Gomez de Solis, the steward of Pizai-ro's house- 
hold. It was afterward alleged that instructions 
were given to the Provincial of the Dominicans to 
proceed to Home, and see whether he could not ob- 
tain from the Pope the throne of Pern for Pizarro. 
There is no doubt, I tlunk, that this plan of obtain- 
ing an investiture directly fi'om the Pope was in the 
minds of Pizarre's f oUowere, and it shows the danger- 
ous nature of the rebellion. 

It was thought that Lorenzo de Aldana should pro- 
ceed at once to Panamd with instructions for Hino- 
josa, and it appears that Pizan-o's friends entertained 
some hope of bribing the president to further their 
wishes by a gift of fifty thousand ^esos. 

They little knew the man they had to deal with, 
He was occupied at Panama in gaining over the cap- 
tains of Pizarro's fleet, one by one, to the royal cause 
and so stillful was this Cortea in priestly gannente, 
tliat he succeeded not only in gaining these captains, 
but in restraining them from action until the prope] 
time for acting shonld arrive. Heman Mexia offered 

* " Porque no ay cosa quo en el iwindo se tenga en menos que en 
esta tieiTa oiTiscar la rida y hazienda, ann por cosas no Ao mucho pe- 
so. Quanto mas en esto qvte nos vfi, vida, ionra, y hazienda, " — Fer- 
NASSEz, Hist, del Pent, parte i. , lib. ii. , tsip. 33. 
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bis men to the president in order to force Hinojosa 
to comply with the president's wishes. Another cap- 
tain, named Palamino, offered to kill Hmojosa, The 
president temporized witli them all. It gave him 
great trouble and anxiety to see such an ardent de- 
sire to act upon a determination so recently taken,* 
and his difficulty was to prevent his own partisans 
from committing themselves until be had won over 
all tlie partisans of Pizarro. He appears to have 
talien as much pains in gaining J'izarro's principal 
captain, Hinojosa, as if he had him alone to deal 
witli. And, indeed, Gasea was imwilling that any 
blood should be spilled that could possibly be avoid- 
ed. 

The crafty president-, still doubting whether Hino- 
josa would allow him to proceed, at any rate until a 
reply had been given by Gonzalo Pizarro, made ex- 
cuses for staying at Panama. Of his brother audi- 
tors whom he had brought out to replace the defunct 
auditoiBj one was dead, and the other was very ill. 
This f onned a good excuse for the president's delay ; 
but he thought that he must write to Gonzalo Pizai- 
ro; and accordingly he dispatched a certain man, 
named Paniagua, to Lima, witli Charles the Fifth's 
letter, and also with a letter from the pi-esident him- 
self to Gonzalo Pizarro. 

The Emperor's letter is little more than a state- 
ment of the facts respecting the rebellion in Peru, 
an authorization of the President Gasca, and an as- 
surance on the part of his majesty that he keeps in 
mind, and will keep in mind, the services which had 
been rendered both by the Marquis Prancisco Pizar- 
ro, and by Gonzalo himself. Gonzalo is strictly or- 
* " Le dava congoxa j pena, ver Km ardiente deseeo en determina- 
eioii tan mo9a." — Feknandez, Hkt. delPerii, parte i., lib. ii., cap. 38. 
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dered to do whatever the President commaiida as if 
it were commanded by Cliai-les himself.* 

The president's letter is a long and very skillful 
production. He thought that if Pizairo kept this 
letter to himself, tliat resen'e would be a siispieiotis 
circmnstamce in the eyes of his f oUowere ; and if he 
caiised it to be read aloud in tlie presence of his oiH- 
cera, it should give such a statement of the case as 
would show them the peril into which they were 
mshing. The president begins by stating that the 
Emperor's view of tlie disturbances which had taken 
place in Pern since the airival in that countiy of 
Blaseo !Nunez Vela was that they did not manifest a 
spirit of rebellion as regarded liis regal autliority,but 
had reference only to the rigor of that I'ieeroy, as was 
proved by the terms in -which PizaiTO had written to 
his majesty when he informed him of his acceptance 
from the Audienda of the governorship of Peru. 
Such being his majesty's opinion of the events in 
that country, he had sent him, the president, to paci- 
fy it by the revocation of the new laws, by the pro- 
mulgation of a general pardon, and by consultation 
witli the several towns of Peru as to what measures 
would best promote the ser^-iee of God, the good of 
the country, and the welfare of the colonists. 

He then urges PizaiTO to look at tlie whole ques- 
tion in the spirit of a Christian, a hidalgo, a pi-udent 
man, and of one who wishes for the good of the 
country. Loyalty was a subject which could be well 
handled in tinBe days and to those men ; and the 
president impresses upon Pizarro that tlie man who 
is unfaithful to his sovereign not only loses his fame, 
but disgraces his lineage. K this letter were to be 
road aloiul, the president knew well the effect that 
* "Como siporNos osfuese mandiido." 
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it would produce upon the hidalgos in PizaiTo's 
camp. 

He then tiuTia to prudential considerations; and, 
in dilating upon the power of the Emperor, shows 
how the Grand Turk had not been able to withstand 
it. Indeed, in his retreat fram Vienna, that potent- 
ate, iinding himself no mateli for Charles the Fiftli, 
had sacriiiced thousands of horsemen in order to cov- 
er his retreat. 

Again; Pizarro must not suppose, because he bad 
found allies to assist bim against the viceroy, who 
was hated and feared by many persons, tliat the same 
alhances would hold good now.* 

The president then gives a very skillful turn to the 
fact that no new armies had been sent out by Charles, 
namely, in order that there might not be more Span- 
iai-ds sent to that country than were necessary, so that 
it might not be destroyed. This was a weighty argu- 
ment ; for, had Chai'les the Fiftli aent an army, each 
man of them would have required to be gratified by 
grants of Indians when tlie war should end, and all 
these grants would have to be made at the expense 
of the present conqueroi« and colonists. 

The president then addi'esses himself to the meet 
important part of his letter, which is to tell Pizarro 
plainly that if he does not obey, there is no soul whom 
he can venture to trust — not a child, nor a friend, nor 
a brotlier. To confirm this, the president relates an 

• " Y tambien debe V.m. conaiderai-, quan oba seiia la negociadon 
de aqni a^elante, de lo que ha Eido liasta agora, porque en lo pasado 
los quern & T.m. se allegaban, le eian buenos, por el Enemigo, con 
quien lo havia, i por la caasa qae trataba conWa el Enemigo, que ei'a 
Blasco NuRez, a quien cada tma de los qne ^V.m. seguian, tenia poc 
proprio Enemigo, por tener creido que Blasco HufSez no solo la had- 
enda, pero la idda deseaba quitar & todos los que le eraa contrarios." 
Zabate, HiUana ddPer-i, lib. li., cap. 7. Barci.v, Histariadores. 
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anecdote of two Spanish brothei-e. The one was at 
Rome, a good CathoHe ; the otlier a Lutheran in Sax- 
ony, The one at Kome,thinldng that hia brother dis- 
honored liim and his lineage, resolved to convert him 
or to slay him. He set out for Saxony, found his 
brother, reasoned -n-ith him for fifteen or twenty days, 
and, not being able to convince him, slew him — that, 
too, in a town where all were Lutherans, The presi- 
dent presses ttiis argnment home, and aliillf ully shows 
that those very men who had hitherto m{«t closely 
followed Pizarro, thinking themselves on tliat account 
in most danger of blame from their sovereign, wo\ild 
be tlie most likely persons to destroy him. No word 
or oath of theirs could be relied on, since to take 
such an oath woidd be nnlawf nl, and to keep it much 
more so. 

For PizaiTO to persevere in i-ebelUon, now that the 
new laws were revoked, would make tlie inhabitants 
of Pem think that he did this for his o^vn interest 
and not for theirs, as if he wished to keep them in 
continued disquietude instead of allowing them to 
enjoy their estates. 

The president then shows that new discoveries can 
not be made, and the Spaniards thus be profitably 
employed, while these internal dissensions remain un- 
liealed. 

The president si>eaks of himself as a man who de- 
sires nothing in the enterprise he has imdertaken but 
to serve God and procure peace. Finally, begging 
P za o t consult with persons desirous of the serv- 

e of Go 1, and praj'ing that God may enhghten him 
an 1 ! s councilors so that they may bring this busi- 
e s to such an end as should be good for tlieir souls, 
tl e 1 onor, their lives, and their estates, and that God 

ly have the illustrious person of Pizarro in his sa- 
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ered keeping, the president concludes tliis remarkable 
letter. 

There never was a better instance of tlie truth that 
it is often wise to be plain-spoken in diplomacy than 
in the president's clearly waniing Fizarro of the 
treachery he would have to encounter, even from his 
nearest and dearest friends, this being the sole means 
which the president, without any armed force of Iiis 
oivn, had then to rely upon. 

Paniagua, after encountering some difficulties, ul- 
timately reached the presence of Gonzalo Pizarro and 
delivered his dispatches. PizaiTo called into coimcil 
the Auditor Cepeda and Francisco de Cairajal ; and 
when the three had read the letter over two or tlu-ee 
times, Pizarro asked for the opinion of the other two. 
Car\'ajal said, "My lord, these ai'e very good bulls. 
It appears to me that there is no reason why your 
lordship should not receive them, and we may all do 
the same, for they bring great indulgences." Cepeda, 
on the other hand, contended that the-letter' contained 
mere promises without any security: and tliat the 
president, once allowed to land, would win over all 
men to him, and %vould do whatever he pleased. He 
ivas not sent as a simple plain-minded pian, but be- 
cause of his great craft and astuten^s. In line, Ce- 
peda's opinion was, that in no way should they re- 
(^eivc the pi'esident, as it would prove the destruction 
of tliem. 

Meanwhile, Lorenzo de Aldana arrived at the port 
of Panama on the 13th of November, 1546, and, with- 
out i"isiting the president, went to take up his quai- 
ters M-ith Hinojoaa. What he heard from that officer 
seems at once to have determined Aldana in tlie 
course that he should pursue. He read the private 
12 
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dispatches from PiaaiTo that night, and Irariit them, 
without Hinojosa being able to prevent him. The 
next morning he went with Hinojosa to the president, 
when a great discussion took place between the three, 
in tlie coiu-se of which Aldana went over entirely to 
the president's side. Hinojosa still resieted. He 
could not bear to be a traitor to Pizarro, nor to take 
any step against him, until he should be assured that 
he would not obey the Emperor's commands. TFlien 
they were alone together, however, Aldana seems to 
have convinced his friend Hinojosa tliat it would be 
hopeless to persevere in this course of neutrality, for 
the next day he went in company with Aldana to tlie 
president, deelai'ed tliat he would be a faithful serv- 
ant to his majesty, and would sun-ender himself, his 
men, and his ships to the president. A. junta of the 
officers was called, and the fleet was delivered up to 
the president, who appointed Palamino to the su- 
preme command. As there were still, however, some 
partisans of Pizan-o who were not gained over, leave 
of absence was given to those men, and their places 
were filled by adherents of Palamino. 

This important transaction, tlie defection of Pizar- 
ro's captains, still remaiued a secret. It was given 
out that Aldana had required the prraident to pi-o- 
duce all the dispatches and powers which he had re- 
ceived from his majesty, in order that copies of them 
might be sent to Pizan-o. It was ako given out tliat 
Pizarro had oi-dered that the sails and the rudders of 
all the fleet should he talren on board one vessel. 
And, accordingly, tliey were unshipped, and brought 
to the galleon commanded by Palamino. The fleet 
was now completely at the president's disposal. 

The president then made answer io the letter 
which had been sent him by the delegates of the va- 
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rious to-\vns of Pem. Addressing it to Vimryo, he 
expressed his wonder that a clerigo of eiieli little at- 
coiuit as he was should be forhidden to enter Peru ; 
and said that, as Hinojosa and Aldana had demanded, 
on Pizari'o'B behalf, to see the orders he had brought 
from his majesty, he now furnished him ^^dth eopi«« 
of these dociunents, which he also sent to tlie princi- 
pal towns. His object was to keep Pizari-o still in 
ignorance of what had happened at Panama, and 
to make Iuio^^ti throughout Peru inteUigence which 
would sow discord between Pizarro and his follow- 
er. 

Hinojosa was very anxious that these missives 
sliould be sent directly to Pizarro. The president 
was obliged to dissemble with him, and contrive that 
the missives should be sent to the several towns of 
Peru unknown to Hinojosa. Then a public and form- 
al act took place, in which a general amnesty was pro- 
claimed, and was accepted by Hinojosa, by all the 
other captains, and also by the sailors of the fleet, 
which was now placed publicly under the orders of 
tlie president. He did every thing in his power to 
gratify the soMieiB and sailors, providing them liber- 
ally with money and with clothes. 

Great debates now took place as to whether the 
fleet should move on to Peru. Some were for post- 
poning tlie enterprise for a year, but Hinojosa and 
the president were for immediate action. The pres- 
ident determined, however, to send on Lorenzo de Al- 
dana, with four vessels, in oi'der to secure the town 
of Lima before Pizarro should discover that his fleet 
had come over to the royal cause. Aldana set sail 
for this pui'pose on the 17th of February, 1547. 

It appears that at tliis period Pizarro had resolved 
to carry his rebellion to the nttermc«t limits, and to 
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make himself king.* Intelligence, however, reached 
him, whicli must soon have lowered his hopes of at- 
taining to royal dignity. The fact that Lorenzo de 
Aldaiia and his squadron did not touch at Tumbez ex- 
cited the smpicion of Pizarro's lieutenant in that city, 
who instantly sent woi'd to Gonzalo of what he sus- 
pected, Moreover, the sqnadron fell in with a vessel 
in which one of Pizarro's adherents was coming to 
take the government of Truxillo. Aldana gained 
over the principal part of the ship's company, but 
some found means to escape and to return to Pizarro, 
who must now, therefore, have been fully aware of 
the defection of his captains at Panama. 

* A letter from Carvajal to Pizarro, dated March. 17th, 15*7, seems 
to prove this : " T esto suplico & vuestra Sefloria, qne se hierre por mi 
cabe^a; porqne para la corona de Key, eon que, en tan breves dias, 
emos de eoronar a vneetra Sefloria, avra muy gran conciirso de gente. 
Y para entonees, yo quiero tener cargo de adere?arliis, y tenerlas como 
■—FtEKiSDEz, i/is(. ddPenl, pHVte i.,lib, iL.cap. la. 
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C riZARKO S CAMP. 



HIS fleet lost to him, his captains false, the way 
to the capital now thoroughly open to his ene- 
mies, Gonzalo Pizarro was aware that a struggle for 
life 01- death, for infamy or empire, was now inevita^ 
ble. He lost no time in making preparations. The 
first tiling he did was to settle his military appoint- 
ments. He named the Auditor Cepeda, of whose ad- 
herence he was well assiu'ed, hia lieutenant and cap- 
tain general. He appointed the Licentiate Can-ajal 
as general of the cavalry. Juan de Acosta, witli two 
other captains, were to command the arquebusiers. 
Martin de Kobles, with two adjutants, were to com- 
mand the rest of the infantry. Antonio Altamirano 
■was appointed as Pizarro's principal standard-bearer. 
For his master of the camp there could be no other 
tlian the practiced soldier, devoted adherent, and wise 
councilor Francisco de Carvajal. It was the custom 
in Spanish armies for this high officer to have no 
company of his own. As soon, therefore, as the oth- 
er captains knew of Can'ajal's appointment, they all 
wrote insinuating letters to him, begging him to make 
over to tliem his men and ammunition. He received 
their messengers courteously, read each letter one by 
one, put them carefully one iipon another, laying them 
upon a table. Then, in the presence of many of his 
soldiers, he took all the letters up, and holding them 
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as i£ they were a tambour, and pretending to play 
upon them with his fingers, sang a well-known song — 
" Para ml me los querria, 



He then took paper and ink, and wrote a letter to Pi- 
aarro, saying that his soldiers were formed after his 
fashion, and that they would be very relnctaut to serve 
another captain, or follow any banner but bis ; where- 
fore be pi-ayed PizaiTo to allow him to retain bia conx- 
paiiy ; and PizaiTo, wisely putting aside the usual prac- 
tice, complied with CaiTajal's request. Cai-vajal was 
at this time at some distance from Lima. 

Djiring liis absence Pizan-o bad taken a step wliich 
proved very injurious. It is not given to every com- 
mander to imitate a Cortez. But PizaiTO made the 
attempt, for he burnt or sank every ve^el that he bad 
in the port of Lima, His object in this rash step was 
to prevent bis followers frojn deserting to lorenzo de 
Aldaiia. When Oarvajal entered Lima bo expressed 
sti-ong disapproval of this act, saying that be could 
have put himself in these vessels with a great com- 
pany of arquebusiers, and would have encountered 
Lorenzo de Aldana, whose men, as there was every 
reason to think, would arrive sick and sea-worn, and 
whose powder would probably be damp. Pizarro's 
chief councilors, however, maintained that what bad 
been , done bad been well done ; and they sought to 
persuade their chief tliat Oarvajal would have passed 
over to the enemy with the ships. But PizaiTo, who 
was of a generous nature, did not cease to confide in 
ills master of tlie camp, committing all the arrange- 
ments for tlie war to him. 

Orders were given to Pizarro's lieutenants at Cusco, 
* Fehsakdez, Bist. dd Peru, parte i., lil), ii.,cap. 54. 
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at La Plata, and at Ai-ec^tiipa, to joiu their master -witli 
whatever men and amnmnition they possessed. 

A general review was held, when it appeared that 
there were nine hiuidi'ed soldiers at Lima, all in the 
highest state of warlike equipment, and richly clad in 
silk, brocade, and gold. la such a review the Indians 
were not reckoned, though tliey may have amounted 
to thousands. 

The pedantic Cepeda insisted upon having a junta 
formed of all tlie letrados at Lima. Before them he 
instituted a fonnal suit against the President Gasca 
and his adherents. Li such an assemblage the audi- 
tor was sure to be successful, and futile sentences of 
condemnation were duly pronounced. The president 
was condemned to have his head cut ofE ; Lorenzo de 
Aldana and Pedro de Hinojosa were condemned to 
be di-awn and quartered. The Auditor Cepeda at- 
tached his signatui-e to this sentence ;* but when Pi- 
zaiTo required that the other letrados should sign it, 
they resisted, saying that it would be had policy as 
regarded these captains, since tliey might return into 
aUegianee to Pizarre, and, as regarded the president, 
tliey themselves would run the risk of bemg excom- 
municated if tliey were to pronounce a sentence of 
death upon a man in priest's orders. These argu- 

• Cepeda is here, and in olJier places, made lo act a vaiy violent 
pai't. It is bat just to mention tbut Illesoas, the author of the ffis- 
tona Pontifical, eajs that he had in his possession a legal papev iwil^ 
ten by Cepeda in Ms defense, which Uleseas thought to be completely 
conchisive of Cepeda's innocence. His plea, I imagine, would ba that 
he was not hia oivn master under the tyranny of Gonialo Pizorco. 
The following is the passage la Illescas : " Defendiase Cepeda pov 

muchas j mny viTas razonaa Yo hnve en mi poder una 

eleganlissima informacion de dereelio qne tenia hecha en au delfensa, 
que cierto qnien la viere no podra dexar de descargarle, y tenerle por 
leal serridor de su Bey y SeOor."— Illesoas, Hist. Puntijkal, torn. ii. , 
lib. vi., p. 3ai. Barcelona, 1393. 
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inents prevailed with PizaiTo. Carvajal, as ]iis man- 
ner was, moclied at tlie whole proceedings. " SeEor 
Licentiate," he said, addressing Cepeda, " if the other 
letrados sign these sentences, will all these cavaliei-s 
die instantly ?" Cepeda answered " No ; but that it 
was well tliat it should be all settled for them when 
they should take them." Cai-vajal laxighingly replied 
that Cepeda seemed to think that a proems of law 
was like a thunderbolt, and carried execution with it. 
As for his part, if he caught these gentlemen, he would 
not give a nail for the sentence or the signatures. 

Among Pizarro's advisers there was one faithful 
monlc, who suggested to tlie governor that he should 
take quite a different course, and submit himself to 
his sovereign. But PizaiTO replied tliat he might lose 
his soul but that he would be governor.* 

At last the vessels of Lorenzo de Aldana, which 
iiad suffered much fi-om storms, made their appear- 
ance on the coast, fifteen leagues from lama. Pizar- 
ro instantly took a step whidi showed how apprehen- 
sive he was of treachery. He gave notice by his 
heralds that every one should quit the city, for he 
dreaded any commnnication with the vessels. Great 
was the dismay in Lima. Some of the inhabitants 
went foi-tli and hid themselves in caves; some in 
cane-brakes or in dense forests. Pizai-ro himself 
marched out witli all his men-at-arms as Aldana's 
fleet appeared, and pitched his camp at a league's dis- 
tance from the city, between it and the sea. Imme- 
diately communications were opened between Alda- 
na and Pizarro. On the part of Pizarro, a certain 
inhabitant of Lima, named Juan Fernandez, was sent 

* "T.erespon(IidqueelfHabloIeavkde]Ievarelaiiima,daviadeser 
govemndor."— i'EBNANDEz.flisi. del Peru, parte i., lib. ji., cap. 02. 
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to negotiate with the fieet; on the part of Aldana, a 
captain, named Pelia, came as hostage and negotiator 
to the camp of Pizarro. 

Pizan-o sought by magnifieeiit offers to bring over 
PeHa to his side, bnt liia overtures were indignantly 
rejected. Aldana, on tlie other hand, was suece^ful 
in corrupting the faitli of Pizari'o's messenger ; and 
when the hostages were exchanged, Fernandez told 
Pizarro how Aldana had sought to gain him over, 
and liad intmsted him with copies of certain proc- 
lamations of the president for disttibution, which he 
begged to hand to Pizarro. By this statement Pizai- 
ro was completely deceived, and tlie treacherous Fer- 
nandez was enabled to circnlate other copies of these 
document so dangerous to PizaiTo's cause. 

And now commenced a series of treacheries almost 
unrivaled in the history of a falling canse, having all 
that ludicrous character which seems to belong to this 
kind of baseness. Many of the principal men fled at 
once. Aldana Iiad taken care to infonn them, in let- 
ters carried by tlie crafty Fernandez, where tliey 
might find email vessels on the sliore, in which they 
could join liim. One of these men, named Heman 
Bravo de Laguna, was captiu'ed and brought to Pi- 
zarro. He handed him over to Carvajal to be in- 
stantly executed, when a lady, named Donna Inez 
Bravo, a cousin of tlie prisoner (the ivife, moreover, 
of one of those who had succeeded in escaping to the 
eneiny),threw herself at Pizarro's feet, and, with tears 
and clamorous entreaties, prayed for a remission of 
the sentence. At last slie succeeded in softening the 
heai't of Pizarro, and he made haste to stay tlie exe- 
cution, sending his cap with a medal in it as an un- 
doubted token that the message came from him. It 
■ivas but JHst in time, for Carvajal, who was always 
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prompt -fflien any thing severe was to be done, had 
already ordered out the unfortunate man for execu- 
tion. He had tlie rope round his neck, aad was un- 
der the fatal ti'ee. Carvajal, however, obeyed Pizar- 
ro's command, and Heman Bravo de Laguna was set 
free. A by-stander, named Alonzo de Caceres, was so 
much touched by Pizarro's generosity that he Id^ed 
him on the cheek, exclaiming loudly, " Oh Prince of 
tlie World, may ill happen to him who sliall deny 
tliee, even unto death,"* 

In three hoiu-s' time Alonzo de Caceres, Heman 
Bravo de Laguna, and some others, were in full flight 
to the enemy, and they all Buceeeded in escaping. 

After such defections from the camp, it was close- 
ly and severely guarded. But traitora will always 
find the means to fly ; and the next great treachery 
which PizaiTo had to endm-e was contrived mth sin- 
gular ingenuity. There was a certain captain, named 
iHartin de Eobles, who had been lai'gely ti-usted by 
Pizarro, but who was now most anxious to go over to 
the other side. He sent word to an old man, named 
Diego Maldonado, commonly called " tlie rich," that 
Pizarro intended to kiU him, and had consulted upon 
tlie matter with his captains ; tliat he, Eobles, advised 
Maldonado to conceal himself, and that lie could do 
him no greater service than thus informing him of 
what was about to happen. Maldonado gave ready 
credence -to this message. Pie had been one of the 
late viceroy's partisans; on a previous occasion he had 
suffered torture on account of certain letters of his 
which had been discovered ; and Ids intimate friend, 
the standard-bearer, Antonio Altamirano, had just 
been put to death iipoa suspicion. 

* "LebesiS en el Cairaio, cUciendo a gruDcleE voces : O Principe del 
Mundo ! mal aia quien te negai-e, haata la mnerte." — Gakoilabo ue 
LA Yec.v, CmMntavius Reales rklPcrti, parte ii.,lib. r,, eap. 13. 
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No sooner, therefore, had Jlaldonado received tlie 
message, than, without any attendant, without even 
waiting to saddle a horse, he rushed away from the 
camp, and, though he was sixty-eight years old, walked 
nine miles to some eane-br^es from whence Alda- 
na's fleet conld be seen. There he found an Indian 
who took him to the ships in a raft. 

The next morning, very early, Martin de Kobles 
went to Maldonado's tent to see how his message had 
been taken. Finding that Maldonado had fled, Eo- 
bles went immediately to PiaaiTO, and said to him, 
" Hy Lord, Diego Maldonado has fled. Yonr lord- 
ship must see how the army diminishes hour by hour. 
It would be prudent to str^e our tents and march at 
once to Ai-equipa as we have resolved, and your lord- 
ship must not give permission to any one to go to the 
city on the pretext of providing necessaries, for by 
such devices they will all contiive to fly ; and in or- 
der that my company may not ask for this permis- 
sion, but may afford an example to the rest, I should 
like to go to the city, if your lordship sees fit, with 
some of my men in whom I can most confide, in or- 
der that in my presence they may provide what is 
necessary for tliem, without my losing sight of them. 
On the way I think of going to the Dominican con- 
vent, where, according to report, Maldonado lies hid, 
and I will take him out and bring him to your lord- 
ship, that you may order him to be publicly punished, 
and that from this day forward no one may dare to 
fly from the camp." 

Pizarro at once a^ented. Mai-tin de Eobles had 
been engaged in the captiu'e of the viceroy, Blasco 
Kunea Vela, and was deeply implicated with PizaiTo 
in all tiie late deplorable transactions ia Peru. Prob- 
ably not a thought of suspicion arose in Pizarro's 
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mind. Martin de Bobles went from his presence, 
and the first thing he did was to seize upon the horses 
which Maldonado had left behind, treating them as 
the confiscated goods of a traitor. He then snm- 
moned to liim the companions whom he could most 
i-ely upon, about thirty in nnmber, put them npon liis 
own and npon Maldonado's horses, and took the road 
to Lima. He did not stay a moment in that city; 
and declaring publicly that he wae going to seek the 
president, and that Gonzalo Pizarro was a tyi-ant, he 
set off for TruxiUo. 

Nothing now was left for Pizarro but to adopt tlie 
course which the traitor liobles had suggested. But 
this was not done before some of the most important 
men in the camp, such as Gabriel de Kojas and the 
Licentiate Carvajal, with many others, had succeeded 
in escaping. Pizarro did not attempt to pursue tliem, 
as he could not venture to trust any one out of his 
presence. In fact, the camp was in such a state of 
fear and ferment that men did not daj'e to look at 
one another,* as each man saw treachery in the oth- 
er's eyes. The master of the camp, Praneisco Carva- 
jal, contented himself with prophesying evil to most of 
the traitors that had fled, and singing an old ballad, 
' ' Estos mis cabellicos, mndre, 
Doa & dos me los lleva el ajTe. ''t 

However, like a good soldier, he carefully collected 
all the arquebuses which the traitors had left behind. 
The followers of Pizarro had fled in such numbers, 
that after he had commenced his march to Arequipa, 
and had proceeded sixty leagues from Lima, he found 
that he had only two hundred followers left to him. 
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TIJH PRESIDENT EXTEKS PEKU. — riZAEKO DEPEATS THE 
EOYALISTS USDKK CENTEXO AT HUAEIXA. 

AT this jmicture of affairs in Pei'it thei-e were foiu' 
principal centres at which important transac- 
tions wei-e taking place. The pre^deiit, who proba- 
bly knew that his success in negotiation must by this 
time have reached Pizarro's ears, set sail from Pana- 
mi on the 10th of April, 1547. He eneoimtered 
dreadful stoi-ms. Many of his company were for re- 
turning to Panama, and prosecuting the enterprise the 
next year. They had. much to eay in favor of their 
idews. Experienced captains were ready to declare 
that the troojra which had come from Spain, or from 
Nombi-e de Dios, would be sure to feel tlie effects of 
tlie Perurian climate, whereas Pizan-o's troops were 
liardened and trained men, accustomed to the chmate 
and tlie warfare of Peru. Hinojosa, however, sided 
with the pi'esident, and these two were ready to prose- 
cute the enterprise with one vessel only. Their strong 
i-esolve prevailed. The motives which influenced the 
pi-esident were of great force and cogency. If he 
did not persevere, and the armada were to return to 
Panama, he would leave imsupported tlie fleet which 
he had sent on before. What would be still worse, 
ho would leave unprotected all those persons who in 
the various towns of Pera might, in obedience to his 
requisitions, have taken up the royal cause, and al- 
ready have committed themselves by making some 
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demonstration against the de facto govemuient of 
Gonzalo PizaiTO, Having these motives in his mind, 
tlie president proceeded almost to f oolhardintffis in bis 
determination to sail on. In the midst of a gale he 
would not allow the sails to be fnrled, although his 
vessel, ■which was over-fi-eighted, labored heavily in 
the etorm, and shipped much water. As long as he 
remained on decic, hie orders were obeyed ; but when 
he went down into his cabin, at tliree o'clock in the 
morning, not to sleep, but to secure his papers from 
the water which had made its way into the cabin, the 
marinei-s toot advantage of Ins absence, and began to 
fm-1 the sails. When he came upon deck again he 
could not make his ordei-s heai-d for the noise that 
prevailed ; and, moreover, the orders were such that 
the sailora were glad to have any excuse for pretend- 
ing not to hear tliem. Jnst at that moment, however, 
those luminous appearances were seen upon various 
parts of the vessel which the eailoi's in the Mediter- 
ranean tliink to be a manifestation of Saint Elmo. 
On seeuig th^e lights they knelt down and began to 
pray. There was thus a little silence. The president 
iaok advantage of this silence to reiterate his oi'ders, 
and this time he was obeyed. He then made a speech, 
in which he explained to the chief men in the ve^ 
what Aristotle and Pliny thought about these hunin- 
ous appearances — namely, that they were a good sign, 
and indicated that the storm would soon abate ; and, 
although it was not a favorable time for the nan'ation 
of fables,* he related tlie well-known stoiy which tlie 
ancient poets had invented about these lights — how 
Jupiter had been enamored of the beautiful Leda: 
how from their amours three children had sprung, 
Castor, Pollux, and tlie fairest of women, Helen : 
* ' ' Aunque el tiempo era iacomodo para norelar. " 
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how the two brothers, Castor and Polhix, had been 
great pilots, and by land and sea had accomplished 
notable enterprises : how, when they died, Jupiter 
had placed them in the heavens ; and their constel- 




lation was that which is called the Twins. Having 
been pilots when they lived in this world, upon their 
translation to the skies it became their great concern 
to console mariners in peril. And tlnis, when eev- 
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eral luiniiK)us appearances were seen together, these 
lights were, in many parts of the world, called Castor 
and Pollux. As they had been loving brothers, so 
these lights were a sign of peace and concord. If, 
howeve]-, one light only were seen, it was tlie sign of 
Helen, and the storm would increase instead of abate, 
for had she not been the cause of abundant discord 
when she dwelt upon the earth ? The president took 
care to add that all these things were an allegorj', but 
that tlie conclusion was that the sign which they had 
just beheld was a favorable one. Thus be comforted 
the mariners, and persuaded them not to slacken sail. 

The armada made its way to Gorgona, Tunibez, 
and Truxillo ; thence the president, with hie army, 
marched to the valley of Xauxa. 

Another centre of action was that which Aldaiia 
occupied with his fleet, being ready to enter Lima as 
soon as Pizarro should be far away. 

Then there were Pizarro and liis faithful Carvajal, 
moving with wliat forces were left to them toward 
the Boxithwest, strong in desperation, and resolved to 
force their way into Chili, or across the Andes, if no 
oUier means of safety remained for them. 

Lastly, there was a celebrated captain of those times, 
named Diego Centeno, whose proceedings, although 
they had already great influence on Pizarro's fortunes, 
have not been more than briefly alluded to, for fear 
of complicating the nan-ative. 

Centeno bad been one of the few who had remain- 
ed faithful to the viceroy and the royal cause, and 
who, after being defeated by Carvajal, had taken ref- 
uge in a cave, where he remained for a whole year. 
It was now the time for him to emerge. A small 
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band of faithful men gathered romid him, and he re- 
solved upon the daring exploit of attempting to sur- 
prise Cusco, which was held by a Heutenant of Pizai'- 
ro'e, named Antonio de Eoblea, who had under hia 
command a conaiderable body of men. Before mak- 
ing his attempt, Centeno contiived to communicate 
his intention to many of the inliabitants of Ousco, 
and foimd them not averse to favor hie assault. He 
accordingly commenced his march to Cusco, and ap- 
proached that citf about four hours before daybreali 
on a clear moonlight night, being the eve of Corpus 
Christi. Centeno and his principal men dismounted, 
and, kneelmg, offered up their prayers, commending 
themselves to God and to the Virgin Mary, taking 
her for their advocate.* They then commenced their 
difficult attempt. In an account that was sent to 
Spain of Centeno's proceedings, it is stated that the 
object of dismoimting was to render the enterprise a 
desperate one, leaving no alternative but victory or 
death. But one who was almost an eye-vritness, who 
at least was in Cusco a few days afterward, says that 
the horses were wanted for a stratagem of ■\var, which 
had signal success. When they came near tlie town 
they hung lighted matches from the saddle-bows and 
from other parts of the harness of the horses, and 
made the Indians drive these animals into the prin- 
cipal street, which was called the Stt«et of the Sun, 
and which led straight to the great square, where Pi- 
zan-o's lieutenant had placed his men, expecting the 

* " Qlla^ro horas antes que nmaneagiesae, con uaa luna bien cki'a, 
Ti'spera de Corpos Christi, se apearon de sua cabaUoa 6 ies qoitaron los 
ftenos 6 loB dexaroii alii, porqvie ningnno taviesse respeclo m(!s do a 
vender 6 morir, 4 Ke hincaran de rodillas i hicieroii sii oration, eii- 
comendandose & Dios e & sw glorioaa Madre ; a tomSndola por abo- 
(rada coinen9ai-oa a oamiimr."— Oviedo, Hist. Gen. y Nat., lib. x^is., 
•■iip. 14. 

Vol. IV.— K 
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assault. Tlie hoi-ses phuiged in, with tJie Indiana aft- 
er tliem, making a feai'ful noise and creating much 
confusion. Meanwhile Diego Oenteno and his men 
entered the town in another direction, and shouting 
" CiEsar, CEeBai-," rushed into the great square, dis- 
charged the few gims they had with tliem, attacked 
Pizarro's men vigorously, and, almost at a blow, suc- 
ceeded in gaimng the victory. The only person seri- 
ously hurt was the commander, Oenteno, and he re- 
ceived his wound from a very coi-pulent peaceable 
citizen of Cuseo, who was repeating his prayers at the 
moment when Centeno and his men were entering 
the town. Heai-ing the alarm, he put his Breviary 
under his vest, girt on his sword, took a pike in his 
hand, and salhed forth to tlie square, where the iirefc 
person he met was Oenteno, whom he pierced more 
than once with the pike, but did not wound him fa- 
tally, as tlie weapon was of a very ancient character, 
made at the end like a ileur-de-Ks, a weapon befitting 
such a peaceful man. Centeno's page fired upon tins 
citizen, but the bullet only penetrated a certain dis- 
tance into the Breviary, and so the good man was 
saved. This was the great adventure of the night, 
and thus was Cusco taken for tlie royal cause. Many 
of Pizarro's foUowei-s placed themselves under Cen- 
teno's bamier ; and that commander, finding himself 
at the head of a considerable force, resolved to bar 
the way and prevent Pizarro's escape into Chili. 

On hearing of Centeno's outbreak, Pizarro, before 
he marched from Lima, had sent Juan de Acosta with 
three hundred men to counteract the movements of 
Centeno. Juan de Acosta rejoined Pizarro at Are- 
quipa. Before, however, venturing to attack Cente- 
no, Pizarro made the greatest efforts to gain that 
commander over to his side. He suggested that they 
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should unite their forces, resist the president, and di- 
vide the country between them. Centeno declined 
these overtttres, and remained faithful to tlie royal 
cause. Desertions still continued to take place from 
Pizarro's camp. The army, however, moved on to 
Huarina. Before giving battle to Centeno, Pizarro 
sent one of his chaplains, bearing a cross in his hand, 
to demand of Centeno that he should allow free pas- 
sage toPizan-o and his ti-oops; adding, that if this re- 
quest were not granted, all the loss and the slaughter 
that might ensue would be upon Centeno's head. 
This messenger was ti'eated as a spy, and was imme- 
diately conveyed to the tent of the Bishop of Cusco, 
Juan Solano, who was in Centeno's camp. Indirect- 
]y, however, the sending of the message did great 
service to Pizarro, for, being consti'ued as a sign of 
weakness ou his pai't, it emboldened the other side to 



It may be remembered how carefully Francisco de 
Carvajal, the master of flie camp, had collected the 
fii-e-arms of the deserters. He was enabled, there- 
fore, to furnish each of his arquebueiei-s with three or 
four arquebuses. As they could not attack, carrying 
three or four weapons, the main hope of Carvajal 
M'aa that the enemy should attack him. He had ad- 
dressed a discourse to hia men which was singularly 
characteristic. Carvajal was not the person to talk 
of heroism, or gloiy, or even of duty. But no man 
was more skillful in teaching his soldiers how to 
manage their fire. " Look you, gentlemen," he said, 
" the ball which passes too high, although it be but 
two fingers above tlie enemy, is entirely lost, while 
that which goes too low drives up against him all 
that it carries with it. Besides, if you hit your ene- 
my in tlie tliiglis or legs, he will fall, which is all we 
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want; whereas, if you hit him in the amis or in the 
body, if it be not a mortal wound, he remains on 
foot." In a word, he ordered them to fire low, and 
he also insisted that they should not dischai^ their 
arquebuses until the enemy had approached within 
one hundred paces. 

It was particularly unfortunate for the royal cause 
that Centeno was at tliis juncture very ill of a calen- 
tiu-e, and obliged to be ean-ied about in a litter. The 
whole burden of command fell upon his master of the 
camp. His troops advanced upon Pizarro's men con- 
fident of victory. The crafty Carvajal caused some 
of his arquebnsiers to fire off their guns when tlie en- 
emy were at a considerable distance. This tempted 
them onward : they commenced firing all their guns. 
Again, a second time, they gave a general volley, but 
it was at a distance of three hundred paces. Kone 
of CaiTajal's men fell. It was only when the enemy 
approached to within one hundred paces that they re- 
tmiied the fire. It had a fatal effect : they pom-ed in 
anotlier volley, using their spare arquebuses, and the 
enemy gave way at once, and fled. 

Centeno's cavalry made a gallant eifort to retrieve 
Jlie day, and with such effect that they had almost 
captured Pizari-o himself. But, being unsupported 
by their infantiy, they were obliged to reti-eat, and, 
after one of the bloodiest battles that had taken place 
in South America, the fortune of the day remained 
wholly vrith Pizarro. 

Diego Centeno, seeing the defeat of his forces, bade 
Ids bearera carry him out to die in the enemy's ranks. 
But they put him on a hoi-se and humed him off 
the field. Finally, he reached tlie president's camp, 
where he was well received as a most faithful tliough 
nnfortimate servant of his majesty. The battle of 
Hnarina took place on the 20th of October, 1547. 
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THIS great victory gained by Pizarra was well fol- 
lowed up. Can'ajal lost not a moment in organ- 
izing a rapid pursuit of the enemy. But Pizarro's 
army must have been deficient in cavalry, for many 
of Centeno's principal men escaped. Forty, however, 
were captured by a party of Carvajal's arquebueiere. 
Among these prisoners was a man of much repute, 
named Miguel Comejo, who was well known to the 
master of the camp. 

When Oarvajal first came to Peru, there were no 
inns for travelers throughout the countiy. Arriving 
at Ouaco, he had taken up his place patiently in a 
comer of the great square, with his wife and family, 
and had remained there for three hours, no man tak- 
ing any notice of him. As Miguel Cornejo, however, 
was going to the Cathedral, he saw Carvaial standing 
in this comer, went up to him, heard his story, invited 
lam home, and treated him and his family hospitably, 
until the Marquis Pizarro gave Carvajal a r&part^md- 
ento of Indians. Oarvajal was one of those whom 
Mendoza, the Viceroy of Mexico, had sent to assist 
the Marquis Pizarro when he was in great straits on 
account of the rebellion of Manco Inca, 

When Carvajal discovered that his former host was 
among his prisoners, he took him apart and said to 
him, " Se5or Miguel Comejo, yoiu- honor thinks mo 
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an migratef ul man, and that I am unmindful of what 
you did for me when yon saw me in the great square, 
with my wife and family, not knowing where to go. 
But the benefita wliich I then received from you ai-e 
never to be forgotten. Kow know how much I have 
ever remembered them, and remember tliem still, 
when I tell you that I have liad certain knowledge 
that Diego Oenteno hid himself in a cave on your es- 
tate, and was supplied with provisions by your In- 
dians ; all which I kept to myself, in order not to bring 
upon you the enmity of the general. Since then, for 
your honor's sake, I have i-espected so great an enemy 
as Diego Centeno, how much more would I respect 
your person, your friends, and tlie city in whicli you 
dwell. Wherefore I give you liberty, and, for, your 
sake, exempt your companions from all punishment. 
Go to your house ; look to your safety with all quiet 
and content; and do what you can to pacify tlie city." 
Such was the substance of the speech which Can^ajal 
addressed to Comejo, and then dismissed him. 

There is a story, entirely false, of Carvajal's having 
gone about the field of battle, accompanied by two 
negroes, armed with clubs, to dispatch the wounded. 
There is also another story that he had boasted of 
having killed a hundred men in battle. "What he 
meant was, that his good disposition of the arquebus- 
iers had had this effect. But his enemi^ represented 
liim as a monster, and, occasionally, his acts justified 
tlieir sayings of him. On this occasion, though he 
was exceedingly kind to the wounded, and was guilty 
of no cruelty in reference to the battle, he persisted 
in hanging from her own window a lady who had ut- 
tered injurious sayings against Pizarro. He was also 
very bitter gainst the Bishop of Ousco, who, he said, 
instead of going to battle with Centeno's army, ought 
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to have been in his cathedi'al, praying that peace 
might be restored among the Christians. There is 
no donbt that lie would have hanged the bishop, could 
he have cauglit him. 

CaiTajal's chief attention was given, not to perse- 
cuting his vanquished enemies, but to providing ev- 
ery kind of warlike munition, especially ai'qnebnses, 
which arm he especially admired, saying that it was 
not in vain that tlie Gentiles had assigned to their god 
Jupiter a weapon that could injure at a distance as 
well as close at hand. 

Carvajal was well aware that the great contest had 
yet to come ; and, at all hours of the day and night, 
he might be seen doing his own work and that of 
other eommandeiB. He even cai-ried his hat in his 
hand, so that he might be excused the ceremony of 
kissing hands to the parties of soldiers whom he met 
aa he was going to and fro. A common proverb was 
ever on his lips, " Do not put off imtil to-morrow that 
which you can possibly do to-day;" and if asked 
when he found time to eat and to sleep, he auswei-ed, 
" To tliose who are willing to work there is time and 
to spare for all things."* 

Meanwhile Gonzalo PizaiTO was approaching Cnsco 
by slow journeys, being encnmberad with his wound- 
ed men. During this tedious march tlie Licentiate 
Cepeda urged PizaiTO to enter into negotiation with 
the pi-esident. But Pizan-o declined to do so, assert- 
ing that it would be a sign of weakness, and would 
discourage the friends whom he had in Gasca's camp. 
At last Pizari'o entered Ouseo, under triumphal arch- 
es, with ringing of bells, the joyful notes of military 
mnaic, and loud acclamations fi'om the Indians, who 
accounted him as an Inca. 

* " A los qne quieren tcaijajnr, para todo les sobra ticmpo. " 
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The newa of the battle of Huarina was not long in 
reaching the Royalists' camp. The president felt the 
defeat deeply, bnt dissembled all he felt. It is said 
that when he heard how considerable an army Cente- 
no had collected, he had been anxions to diminish the 
number of his own followei-s. This allowed the fore- 
casting sagacity of the president, who knew well that 
each adherent would have hereafter to be gratified, 
and would probably become a disappointed man and 
somewhat of an enemy. The president had mani- 
fested a similar wisdom before. Having written to 
the Viceroy of Mexico and other governor for aid, 
the moment he felt himself strong enough to do with- 
out it, he had dispatched messenger to them, coun- 
termanding his foi-mer ordei-s. He now, perhaps, I'e- 
gretted that he had taken these steps. 

It is said that, on receiving the news of Centeno's 
defeat, the president hesitated as to whether he should 
proceed fai'ther.* This may be doubted ; but, at any 
rate, he recommenced and increased his prepai'ations 
for war. He sent for all the ai-tillery that remained 
at Lima ; and he took care to encourage and protect 
the cacifjues who were friendly to liim. This is al- 
most the fii«t time that the Indians have been men- 
tioned in this contest, though, no doubt, they bore a 
great part of the burden, and suffered much of tbe 
slaughter. Tlie reason for protecting the caciques 
was, as the chief historian of Gasca's proceedings 
points out, that whoever had tlie caciques on his side 
gained thereby intelligence, Indian followers, and 
provisions, f 

* "Ex quo noil mediocri dolore afiectua, nliqnondiu hEEsltiivit nn 
ulterius proeederet." — Benzoni, Hist. Nov. Orb., lib. iii. 
t " Que todos ftiesEen d Guojlae, a dar calor y animar a los Inilios, 
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When all his preparations were made, the president 
quitted the valley of Xauxa and moved to Andagoy- 
las, where the defeated Centeno, with sixty horsemen, 
met him. 
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para que no acudiessen a Pi^arro, y le al?aaaen ios manteiiimienios. 
y assimismo, para que deffendiesseti qoe Ios de Pi^airo no Ilevasseii 
Ios Caciques ; y que ellos Ios recogiessen 6 Goaylas. Por razon, qua 
quieii tiene Ios Caciqnes, tiene loB sriaoB, y Ios Indios, y Ios manteiii- 
mientoB."— Febkabdez, Hist. delFeru, parte i., lib. ii., cap. 82. 
K2 
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The greatest addition to his strength, however, 
which the pi-esident received at this time was from 
the arrival at his camp of Pedro de Valdivia, the eon- 
qtieror of Ohili. This commander was esteemed one 
of the best soldiers in the New World. He was a 
woithy opponent to Francisco de CarvajaL 

In honor of such welcome ai-rivals, and also to com - 
fort Centeno, a great tournament was held. It was 
now winter, and the rains had set in. The Eojalists, 
therefore, were obliged to remain at Andagoylas for 
three months. A large part of the army fell ill, but 
the president was indefatigable in succoring the sick. 

When the rainy season had passed, the president 
moved on to Ahangay, where he arrived on the 18th 
of March, 1548, and prepared to pass the Apurimae 
by means of rope bridges. The passing of this river 
was a most difficult feat. The extent of tlie diffi- 
culty appears from the president's own dispatehes ; 
and it is clear that he expected to meet -with much 
greater opposition than he encountered. In order to 
distract liie enemy's attention, he made preparations 
for crossing the river at four different places, and 
then suddenly chose the passage at Cotabamba, where, 
liowever, a few of Pizai-ro's followers (not more than 
three of them being Spaniards) contrived in one night 
to do mnch miscMef to the bridge, when partially 
constructed. If Gonzalo Pizan-o had made himself 
strong in the confines of the Apurimae, the president 
might easily have been repulsed, if not defeated. At 
one time he must have been in a state of the utmost 
alarm,* for a part of his army had passed the river 

* " No poca pena, me did por el peligro que psrecia que corrian el 
general y Iob que con ellos estai-an, no jendose a jnntar con ellos mas 
gente, si acaso Gonaalo Piiarro -viniesse, con todo an campo Bobre 
ellos." — Gasca, Rehciones, MSS. 
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aiid were left imeupported, the bridge haTing given 
way. Moreover, it would have been almost impossi- 
ble for Fizarro'a men to haye deserted when a nver 
lay between the two camps. At the point where the 
president crossed, the banks of the Apurimac were so 
precipitous that the horses were thrown down into 
the water, and left to take their chance of being able 
to swim across. Several of them . peiished in the 
transit. The danger of the royal anny was snch that 
no man spared Iiis labors, not even the president or 
the Bishop of Cusco. 

After the president's army had crossed the Apnri- 
mac, Juan de Acosta, at the head of a body of Pizar- 
ro's troops, arrived npon the spot, but was unable to 
check the advance of the royal army. 

While the president was slowly approaeliing, Pi- 
zarro's most sagacious follower, Francisco de Carva- 
jal, was counseling him to retreat. The attempt to 
stop tlie royal army in its march to Cusco had been 
ill sustained ; but Gonzalo Pizan-o, who had scarcely 
ever known defeat, placed hie reliance npon anotlier 
great battle, which he was confident would end in a 
signal victory. Carvajal, on the other hand, felt that 
the slightest reveree would be fatal to the side that 
was justly open to the charge of rebellion. He there- 
fore took an opportunity of addressing a long dis- 

Tliese i-aluahle Eeknioaes of iJie President Gasca. to Charles tlie 
Ii'ifth are to be found in the Eimily papas of the Counts of Cancelada, 
descendants ftom tl:e house of Gasca. General Don Manuel de la 
Concha, who ia mMried to the Counleas of Canoelada, gave pel-mis- 
sion for the Rehciones to he copied ; and Don Pascnal de Gajfingos, 
well known for his eminent seholai-ship and for the assistance he has 
rendered to severid English and American students of Spnnisli liistory, 
has kindly furnished me with copies which have been made under his 
superintendence. 
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course to Pizarro, in which he laid before him his 
view of the manner in which the contest ehould be 
conducted. " Tour lor(^hip," he said, " to obtain a 
victory over your enemies, should go out of this city, 
leaving it dispeopled, the mills broken, the food and 
merchandise carried off, and every thing biUTied tliat 
can be consumed. Two tliousand men are coming 
against your lordship : one half of them are sailors, 
ship-boys, and such like people. They are half na- 
ked, shoeless, hungiy. They hope, by occupying Cus- 
co, to supply all tlieir deficiencies. When they find 
it deserted and destroyed, they will be dismayed ; and 
the president, not being able to support his men, will 
endeavor to get rid of them. 

" Again, by the course I counsel, your lordship will 
be freed from Centeno's men, who, as conquered peo- 
ple, will never be fast friends. Ton wiU have with 
you five hundred men, choice soldiers, upon whom 
you can rely. You wiU throw out two exploring par- 
ties, one to the right and the other to the left of your 
march, whose business it will be, for thirty leagues 
on each side, to bum or destroy all that they can not 
caiTy off. Tour own people will be fed on the fat of 
the land as they go along. 

" The enemy can not pni-sue us witli a combined 
force of a thousand men. They will have to diride 
their army, and you can then fall upon wliichever di- 
vision it may please you to attack. If you do not 
wish to fight with them, you can go rejoicingly from 
province to province, keeping up the war, making it 
veiy brilliant {rnui gakma), until you wear out the 
enemy and force him to surrender, or to offer you 
advantageous terms." 

Pizari'o, who was much guided at this time by the 
younger captains in his army, refused to adopt this 
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advice, saying that it would tarnish (literally "un- 
gild") his former victoi-ies, and wonld annihilate the 
fame and honor which he had already gained. 

" No," replied Carvajal, " adopting such a ooui-se is 
not to lose honor, but to add to it, following the ex- 
ample of renowned captains dexterous in war, who, 
with great military skill, have diminished the number 
of their enemies, and broken np tlieir ranks without 
the risk of a battle," 

Carvajal then referred to the battle of Huarina, 
which, he said, God had gained for them; and lie 
added, using an unwonted kind of argument for him, 
that it was not right to tempt God, expecting Him to 
perform such miracles on every occasion. PizaiTO 
answered in the same strain, urging that since God 
had given him success in so many battl^ without 
ever permitting, up to this time, that he should be con- 
quered, He would not deny him tliis last and crown- 
ing victory. 

Thus ended the conference; and such was the 
counsel of Francisco de Carvajal, " a man never suf- 
ficiently understood, either by his friends or by his 
enemies." Gaecilaso de la Vega, after describing 
Carvajal in the foregoing f«i'ms, adds that the mas- 
ter of the camp had lost influence with PizaiTo ever 
since that day when he put the letters of the pres- 
ident on his head, and said, in his humorous man- 
ner, that they were very good bulls — a remark which 
Pizarro had considered to be very like treason to his 
cause. With regard to the point at issue between Pi- 
zarro and his lieutenant, it may here be noticed that 
the choice of the fields of battle in the course of these 
civil wai-s in Pern seems to have been singularly in- 
felicitous. In no case does any commander avail 
himself of the advantage of fighting in or near a 
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town. The battles of Salinas, Clinpas, aud Hnarina 
are instances of this neglect; and Gonzalo PizaiTO 
was now about to give anotlier example of tlie temer- 
ity of coining out to meet an enemy, and abandoning 
a position strong by nature and by art. It seems al- 
most , inconceivable that eneh a fortress as that of 
Cusco, which to this day affords strong lines of de- 
fense, should have been thought useless in those tunes 
in which it could only have been partially desti^oyed. 
Pizarro had a large force of arquebusiers, but only a 
small body of cavalry. In such circumstances it ap- 
pears as if it would have been the most natural course 
for him to have made himself strong in the city or 
the fortress of Cuseo. But such a plan is never even 
mentioned ; nor, in any of the foregoing instances, is 
a remark made by the writers of that age aa to the 
folly, if it were so, of abandoning good defenses, and 
risking every thing upon a battle in the open field. 

It -was soon after the ill success which Pizarro had 
met with in attempting to check the advance of the 
president's army, especially in the passage of the 
River Apurimac, that Pizarro came to the conclusion 
of going out to meet the president in battle. He ac- 
cordingly issued a proclamation that on a certain day 
all his men should be ready to march to Sacsahuana, 
four leagues from Cuseo. Pizarro did this without 
eonsulting his master of tbe camp. Carvajal was 
greatly vexed, and went to remonstrate with Pizarro. 
" It is in no manner fit," he said, " that your lordship 
should go out to receive the enemy, wMeh is merely 
lightening so much of his labor. I entreat your lord- 
ship to believe me, and to trust somewhat to me." 
Pizarro replied that, in occupying Sacsaliuana, he 
should have a position so admirable for giving battle 
that the enemy could not attack him except in front; 
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and that, by means of his artillery, witlioiit coming 
hand to hand, he hoped to disperse them. " My lord," 
said Carvajal, "there ai'e many of these strong posi- 
tions at every turn in this eonntry, and I know where 
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to choose one, if your lordship would illov. mc -i^hich 
would assure lis the victory. 

" What I contend is, that, instead of marching; out 
these four leagues to receive youi enemy 3 oui lord 
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ship should fall back to a position named OrcoB, five 
leagues from Cusco, on tlie other side ; and yoiir lord- 
ship wiU see the confusion and trouble which thia re- 
treat of live leagues -will cause the enemy ; and when 
you have seen that, you can decide whedier it is bet- 
ter to give him battle or to continue your reti'eat," 
Oarvajal then reminded Fizarro that the astrologers 
had pronounced that this was the year of hie life in 
which he would ran the greatest risk of losing it; and 
tliey had added that if he escaped that danger, he 
would live many other yeai-s in great felicity. " Be- 
sides," he urged, " what is the necessity for giving 
battle ow when we can go delighting ourselves from 
1 1 1 1 d, to tlie grief and cost of our enemies — at 
lea t unt 1 this astrological year has passed," It may 
he m h doubted whether the shrewd old man cared 
a J tl g about astrologers or then- predictions ; but 
it was his final opportunity for endeavoring to per- 
suade Pizarro to listen to good eoimsel. 

Pizan-o replied in few words that it did not be- 
come his honorable reputation to retreat, little or 
much, far or near; but that he must follow his for- 
tunes, and abide by that which he had determined — 
which was, to await the enemy at Sacsaliuana, and 
give battle to him there, wtliout regarding the moon 
or the stars. 

Meanwhile the president pursued liis painful way, 
so encumbered with baggage, artillery, and prorisions 
that he conld not advance more than a league a day, 
which served to show how wise waa the counsel which 
Oarvajal had offered to his chief. 

Pizarro hastened his departure fi'om Cusco to Saesa^ 
huana, this step being highly approved by the younger 
captains, and as much disapproved by the more ex- 
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perieneed, who looked upon Can'ajal as an oi-acle in 
military matters. They could not but reflect that it 
was a circumstance pregnant with danger that a con' 
siderable portion of their force consisted of Centeno's 
men, who had been so recently conquered that many 
of tliem still wore the bandages upon woiuide inflicted 
by those who now marched side by side with them. 

It was about the end of March, 1548, that Pizarro 
and his army moved out from Cuseo, and in two days' 
time reached the plain of Sacsahuana. 
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f pilE position that Pizarro had detennined to oc- 
X cupy at Saesahuana was indeed a strong one. It 
lay in a corner of t!ie valley where a river came close 
np to the foot of a sien'a, so that they joined, as it 
were, in a point Tliere wei-e some very deep ra- 
vines hetween the river and the sierra. In the rear 
of these ravines, and at some distance from them, Pi- 
zarro caused the tents for his soldiery to be pitched, 
in order that he might leave quite free a plain that 
lay between the ravines and the sierra, on which he 
intended to form his cavalry. Three daj-s after Pi- 
zarro had taken np his position, the president and his 
army arrived upon the sierra, and afterward d^cend- 
ed into the plain. Some skirmishes of no moment 
took place ; but, for the most part, the armies gazed 
at each other without coming into action, the chief 
cai'e of PizaiTo's captains being leat any of tlieir men 
should escape and pass over to tlie president. Al- 
ready CaiTajal's advice was fully justified. The ar- 
mies were not ill matched. Pizarro's men were few- 
er, but tliey were not fatigued by a long and diiKcult 
march. Their position was excellent ; and they were 
accompanied by large numbers of Indians, for the 
natives were greatly attached to Gonzalo Pizan-o, and 
reverenced him as one of the original conquerors and 
as a cliild of the Sun. 
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There was discussion on the president's side wheth- 
er they should give battle or not. But, as they were 
greatly deficient in provisions, in wood, and even in 
water, it was decided that they coidd not delay, and 
the day after that on which the council had heen held 
was fixed for the battle. 

Pizan'o sent two priests, one after the otlier, to re- 
qnu'e the president to declare wlieUier he possessed 
any instrnction fi-om tlie Emperor to the effect that 
Pizarro should lay down tlie government. If he 
could produce the original of any such docmnent, 
he, Pizarro, was ready to j-ield obedience to it, to lay 
down his office, and to quit the country ; but if not, 
he stated that he woidd offer battle, and the conse- 
quences nntst he laid to tlie president's chaise, and 
not to his. The pj-esident seized these priests, con- 
sidering them as spies. He sent, however, an answer 
to Pizarro, stating that if he surrendered he would 
pardon him and all his followers ; pointing out what 
honor Pizarro would gain in having caused tlie Em- 
peror to revoke the new laws, if at the same time he 
slioidd remain a faithful ser\-ant of his majesty, and 
also what obligation they woidd all be imder to him 
if he yielded himself without a battle, some for their 
pardon, otliers for their estates being secured to them, 
others for the preservation of their lives. But to rea- 
son in tliis way with Pizarro was, as Gaecilaso ob- 
serves, like preaching in the desert, so determined was 
he to risk Ms fate upon a gi-eat encoimter. 

The night before the battle, Juan de Aeosta re- 
solved to sTu^rise the president's camp. He took 
four hundred arquebusiers with him, and might have 
caused a great reverse to the Koyalists, when he sud- 
denly discovered that one of his men, a soldier of 
Centeno's, was missing. Aeosta, rightly conjectming 
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that the man had gone over to the enemy and was 
awakening them, desisted from the enterprise. The 
president kept his men imder am^ all tliat night ; 
and BO severe was the cold, that the lances dropped 
fi-om their stiffened hands. PizaiTo gave hinwelf lit- 
tle concern at the failure of Aorta's design. His 
■ndah was for a decisive battle in the field, and not for 
skii-mishes or noctnraal surprises. " Jimn," he said 
to Acosta, " since we have the victory in car hands, 
do not let us risk it." Perhaps no man ever fails 
greatly imtil misled by large and continuous success. 
PizaiTO, by no means an inferior man, was blinded by 
the bright reflection of bis former tiiumphs. 

On tlie morning of the 9th of April, 1548, the com- 
manders of both armies made ready for battle. . They 
brought their artillery into position, and threw out 
their companies of ari^nebueiers. To the Licentiate 
Cepeda was intrusted the ai-ranging of the army on 
Pizari'o's side. The arrangements on the president's 
side must have been skillfit!, for Caiwajal remarked 
" tliat either Pedro de Valdivia or the de\-il was in 
the oppcffiite camp." Men's heai-te now beat with ex- 
pectation, and the yomig captains of Pizarro might 
soon have the opportunity, which they had longed for, 
of distinguishing themselves, and winning another 
battle such as that of Huarina. Suddenly, at this 
moment, Garcilaso de la Vega, the father of the his- 
torian, seemed to have missed bis lanee, for he ran 
down toward the river calling loudly after the Indian 
who had chai-ge of the lanee. When partially con- 
cealed fi-om observation by a ravine, Garcilaso quick- 
ened his pace, dashed through a mai-shy piece of 
ground tliat divided the armies, ascended another 
i-avine, and then, in the presence of both armies, made 
Ins way to the president, who welcomed the deserter 
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warmly. This must have been a sad sight for Pizar- 
ro ; but sadder sights for him were yet to come. The 
Licentiate Cepeda, -whc^e arrangements for battle 
must have affoi-ded Bome amusement to the critical 
eyes of the aceompHshed soldier Cairajal, seemed to 
■wish to make some change in the disposition of one 
of his squadrons. Accordingly, he moved a little 
way out from tlie scfuadron he was arranging, and 
then, suddenly dashing spure into his horse, made for 
the marsh which Garcilaso had safely passed through. 
His intention was immediately divined. He was fol- 
lowed on horseback by a devoted partisan of Pizarro 
named Pedro Martin de San Benito, who rapidly 
gained upon the fugitive. Just as Cepeda reached 
the marsh, Pedro Martin succeeded in wounding with 
his lance tlie hoi-se, and afterward the horseman. 
They both fell into the marsh ; and the treacherous 
Cepeda would have lost his life if he had not imme- 
diately been succored by four horsemen of tlie oppo- 
site party, who had been placed near that spot for 
the pm'pose of protecting f ngitives. Cepeda, having 
floundered out of the mM«h, made his way to kiss tlie 
hands of the president, who, all muddy as the fugi- 
tive was, embraced him and kissed him on the cheek, 
consideiing tliat, by the flight of one who had hither- 
to been so devoted a partisan, Pizarro's cause was lost. 
The next two pereons who took to flight must have 
created some amusement for both camps. They were 
two horsemen, and one of them was a veiy small man 
on a very small horse, more fit for prancing about iu 
tlie streets of Madrid than for tlie field of battle. 
The resolute Pedro Martin rnshed after them. The 
larger horseman succeeded in pushing through the 
morass ; but, finding that his little friend had foimd- 
ered in it, he retm-ned to protect Mm, and comiielled 
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Pedro Martin, the pureuer, to retreat. While tliis ep- 
isode was going on and attracting attention, some of 
Pizarro's soldiers were stealing of£ here, and some 
there ; and almost every man was thinldng how he 
could safely and speedily contrive to desert, Car- 
vajal began to sing 

" Estos mis cabellos, madre, 
Dos a dos me los lleva el ajre."* 
And now came a more serious defection. Thirty ar- 
quebusicrs, of those that had been thrown out on the 
right, made as if they were going to attack the enemy 
suddenly ; but their simulation of attack was only tlie 
prelude to a ilight that proved suce^sfiil. These, 
and all the rest of the deserters, advised the presi- 
dent's commanders not to attack, but to remain quiet ; 
for very soon, they said, all the rest of PizaiTo's ai-my 
would cross over, and leave him undefended. The 
president consented to this, though he much feared 
that the chief criminal, Pizarro, would thus be en- 
abled to escape by flight But, on Pizarro's aimy 
continuing, notwithstanding the desertions, to ad- 
vance, the wings of the president's anny, and his 
pickets also, moved forward and discharged their fire- 
ai-ms-t The deserters, however, had not misunder- 
stood the intentions of their eompanioi^, for imme- 
diately a body of PizaiTo's arquebnsiera on die left 
moved off in the direction of the president's camp. 
They marched in good order, and showed that they 
were ready to resist any attempt to foUow them. 
Still Carvajal continued to sing 



* These my hairs, mother, two by two the breeze carrieB them away, 
t Such is the president's own lUMiount. Garcilaso mates no men- 
tion of any movement of the Itind. 
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Then the pikemeii threw down their pikes, and he- 
gan to fly in different directions. This was tlie de- 
cisive point of tlie battle, if battle it can be called, in 
which only one man was killed on the president's 
side, and fourteen on Pizarro's,* chiefly by their own 
companions, such as Pedro Martin and a few other 
stanch men, who endeavored at first to prevent the 
d^ertion. 

Pizarro, turning toward Juan de Acosta, said to 
him, " "What shall we do; Brother Juan ?" Acosta re- 
plied, "Let lis charge upon them, my lord, and die 
like tlie ancient Eomans." But Pizarro answered, 
'■ It is better to die like Christians ;" and, having said 
this, he also took his way to the royal camp, accom- 
panied by four of his captains. As he was riding to- 
ward his enemy's quarters, he met with Pedro de Yil- 
lavicenzio, the sargento mayor in the president's army, 
who, seeing him accompanied by several men of dis- 
tinction, asked him who he was. Pizan-o replied, " I 
am Gonzalo Pizai'ro, and I give myself up to the Em- 
peror." Saying this, he delivered np to Yillaricenzio 
a rapier, for he had thrown his lance after some of 
his flying people. The party then went together to 
the spot where Gasca was stationed. On Pizarro's 
approach, sevei-al of the commanders who stood round 
the president withdrew. It was not pleasant to look 
upon the man whom they had betrayed. 

The president, accoi-ding to his own account of the 
interview, endeavored to console Pizarro, but at the 
same time represented to him his guilt. He asked 
the prisoner if it appeai-ed to him that he had done 
well in having raised tlie country against the Emper- 
or, made himself governor of it against the will of his 
majesty, and slain in battle -his viceroy? 

n bolli Eides, but evidently at too great 
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PizaiTO replied that he had not made himself gov- 
ernor, but that lie bad been appointed by the auditors, 
at tlie request of all the cities of Peru, and in con- 
firmation of the grant which his majesty had made to 
the marqLiis bis brother, by which he had allowed Mm 
to name the governor who should succeed him. He 
said that it was a matter of public notoriety that his 
brotlier had named him, and it was not much that he 
who had gained the land should be governor of it. 
As to the viceroy, the auditors had commanded him, 
Pizarro, to drive that man out of the kingdom, say- 
ing that it was necessary for the peace and quiet of 
the country, and for the ser\-ice of his majesty, that 
this should be done. He said that he had not slain 
the viceroy ; but that the murders and outrages which 
that officer had committed, so utterly without excuse 
or cause, had forced the relations of the murdered 
and injured peraons to avenge themselves, " If," Pi- 
zarro added, " my messengers had been allowed to 
proceed to the Emperor, and to give an account to 
his majesty of the events that have happened (but 
these mesaengei"s are the peraons who have sold me, 
and have caused me to be declared a traitor), his maj- 
esty would have been convinced that what I have 
done has been good service to him, and would have 
ordered the government accordingly ; for all that I 
have done and commanded to be done has been by 
the persuasion and at the demand of the representa- 
tives of all the cities of tliis realm, and with the opin- 
ion and by the ad^'ice of men learned in the law, who 
have resided in Peru." 

The president replied that Pizarro had been very 
ungrateful for the benefits which his majesty had 
conferred upon the marquis his brother, by which he 
had enriched all his brothere, who had been poor men 
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formerly, but had been raised by the inarqiiia from 
tlie dust of the eai-th. That, as for tlie discovery of 
Peru, he, Gonzalo PizaiTo, had not had any thing to 
do witli it. 

PizaiTo replied, " To discover the land, my brother 
alone sufficed ; but to gain it, as we have gained it, 
at oiir i-isk and cost, all the four brothers were neces- 
sary, and the rest of our i-elations and friends. The 
rewai'd which Ms majesty conferred upon my broth- 
er was only the title and name of marquis, without 
givuig him any estate. If not, tell me what the es- 
tate is % And he did not i-aise us from the dust of 
the earth, for since the Goths entered Spain we have 
been cavalieis and hidalgos of known descent. Those 
who are not, his majesty, by oiBces and commands, 
can raise from the dust in which they are ; and if we 
were poor, that was the cause why we went out into 
the world and gained this empire, and gave it to his 
majesty, for we could have remained with him, as 
many others have done, who have gained new lands." 

The president was angered by this hold speech, and 
exclaimed loudly, " Take him away from here. Talie 
him away ; for he is as great a tyrant to - day as he 
was yesterday." Then Diego Centeno took him away, 
having asked from the president that he might be his 
keeper. The other captains of Pizarro who had not 
deserted were also put under arrest, and guarded. 

Franc^co de Carvajalhad no thought of attacking, 
alone, two armies, or of surrendering himself while 
there was the least chance of escape. He wished to 
prolong his life beyond the eighty-four years which 
he had already attained to. Accordingly, when he 
saw that the contest was all over, he ceased his bal- 
lad-singing, aiid sought what safety he could in flight. 

Vol. rV.— L 
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He I'ode an old horee, which had been a good one 
in its time, and to this he triisted as liis only hope. 
Coming to a rivulet, lie rushed &.QWi\ the descent, 
tlu-ongh the water, and up the other hank. But, ae 
he was old and eorpulent, and as the hoi-se went veiy 
fast, he could only cling to its mane. In this way 
he swayed over to one side, brought the horee down, 
and they both fell into the brook, the horse falling 
upon Cairajal's leg, so that he could not rise. There 
some of his own men, who were flying, found him, 
and took him prisoner. They were mncli delighted 
with tiieir pi-ize, and agi-eed to convey him, bound, to 
the president, thinking the presentation of such a pris- 
oner would insure the pardon of his captors for tiieir 
own misdoings. 

Francisco de Carvajal was borne along in a sort of 
triumphal procession, for his captoi-s shouted oiit his 
name as they went along, and many of tlie president's 
army came to see a man so famous as Carvajal, and 
to vent their liatred upon Iiim, Their mode of tor- 
menting him was by inserting lighted matches be- 
tween his armor and hie breast. As he was being 
haled along in this ignoble manner, he happened to 
observe Centeno,wlio had just placed Gonzalo Pizar- 
ro in security in his own tent, and was retm-ning to 
head-quarters. Carvajal, seeing Centeno pass without 
taking any notice of him, called to him witli a loud 
voice, and said, " Serior Capitan Diego Centeno, does 
yoiu- honor take this as a little service tliat I should 
thus present myself before your honor T He meant 
that he now gave Centeno an opportunity of triumph- 
ing over one who bad before so greatly triumphed 
over him. The gracious Centeno, turning liis head 
and perceiving who it was tliat thus addressed him, 
exclaimed that it grieved him much to see CaiTajal 
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ill snch dietresB. Carvajal replied, " I believe that your 
honor, being a cavalier and a Christian, will act as be- 
come Biich a man. But let us talk no more about 
tills ; only just order that these gentlemen should not 
continue to do what tliey have been doing." Cente- 
lio, now perceiving their ci-iiel mode of torturing Oar- 
vajal (which the soldiere did not desist from, thinking 
tliat it would rather gratifj- Centeno), ashamed of such 
barbarity, darted in upon tlie crowd, dealt about him 
several blows with the flat of his sword, and, rescuing 
Carvajal, gave him in custody to two of his own sol- 
diers who accompanied him. As they went along 
they met with Pedix) de Valdivia, who, learning that 
their piisoner was Carvajal, begged that he might be 
allowed to bring him before the president Centeno 
complied with this request, and Valdivia conducted 
Can^ajal into Gasca's presence. Even when there, 
Ills persecutors were hardly stayed from slaying him 
on tiie spot CaiTajal himself would have been de- 
lighted at such a speedy death, and begged that these, 
his personal enemies, might be allowed to bUl him. 
But the president's authority sufficed to quell the tu- 
mult.*"' 

The president then repi-oached the prisoner for his 
tyrannies and his cruelties. But Cai-vajal did not ut- 
ter a single syllable in reply. Neither did he humil- 
iate himself before the president, but made as if he 
did not hear a word of what was said, or as if the dis- 
course had no reference to him. He looked iiist at 
one side of the tent and then at the other, in a grave, 

♦ E luego me ti-uso Valdivia & Fran" de CBirajnl maestre de campo 
de Gonzalo Pizarro, y tan cercado de gentCiS que de! Bvtan Mo ofen- 
didos que le qaeiiaii matar, que apenas la puede defender; el qual 
mostro que holgira que le matfii-an allf, e ansi rogava que dexassen & 
aquellos roatiitle : entregraele en guarda a Villavieencio.— Gasoa, Re- 
ladones, MS. 
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composed manner, aa if he was lord over all those who 
■were in his presence. The president, seeing what a 
hardened recnsant he had to deal with, sent liim away 
in Villavicenzio's custody, and he was carried to Oen- 
teno's quarters, and placed in a tent by himself. 

All these events took place before ten. o'clock in 
tlie morning of the 9th of April ; and probably there 
never was an occasion in which a battle was deter- 
mined Cfor we can not use tlie word fought), and the 
many results of a battle settled, in so brief a time. 
The president sent two captains immediately to Cus- 
co to prevent any disturbance from arising in that 
town, and also to seize upon any fugitives who might 
have escaped thither from the field of Sacsahuana. 
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TilE COXD EM NATION AKD EXECUTION OF <10^rZ.U.O 



A COUNCIL was summoned by tlio pi-csidcnt to 
try tlie prisonei'B. The condemnation of Pizai-- 
ro and Carvajal was qnickly resolved upon. PizaiTo 
■was held to he guilty of Iiigh treason, and the sentence 
was that he should be beheaded ; his houses be pulled 
down ; the ground whereon they stood be sown with 
salt ; and a stone pillar be set up, commemorating his 
crime and its punishment. Oarvajal was to be hanged 
and quartered, and his houses and lands were to he 
treated in the same manner aa Pizan'o's. 

Pizarro bore his fate in a dignified manner : he re- 
mained alone, walking up and down for hours, very 
pensive.* There has seldom been a greater fall than 
that of this man, who had many fine qualities, and es- 
pecially that of mercy. 

When they notified the sentence to Carvajal, he 
merely said, withont any change of countenance, " It 
is sufficient to kill,"t for he was always an enemy to 
many words. It is said that he inquired how many 
persons had been executed ; and when they told him 
not one, he remarked, " Very merciful ia the lord pres- 
ident ; for, if the victory had been oure, there would 
have fallen on this spot nine hundred men." Gak- 
ciLASo DE LA Vega d^bclievcs this story, and others 
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of a similar nature that were told of Oarvajal at this 
juncture. It appeals certain, however, that he re- 
tained his droll humor, if not his ferocity, to the last. 
A merchant caine to see him, demanding payment 
for the goods of which Carvajal's men had despoiled 
liim. Cai-vajal handed him the empty seabhard of his 
sword. Some young men came to offer him good ad- 
vice : they themselves did not happen to bear the best 
of chai-aoters, and so he replied to one of them, "I beg 
your honor to take for yourself the same advice which 
fits me so well too, and do me the favor to hand me 
that jug of liquor which those Indians are diinking." 
To another he replied, " Tour honor has spoken l3:e 
a saint, as indeed you are ; and so that saying is true, 
that when youths are gi'eat scamps, afterwai-d becom- 
ing men, they turn into very worthy and respectable 
persona." Anotlier man came to liim and exclaimed, 
" I kiss your honor's hand, my lord master of the 
camp ; and, although you wished to hang me upon a 
certain occasion, I come now to see whether I can be 
of any service to you." Cai'vajal replied, " What can 
your honor do for me, that you make tliis offer with 
such pomp and grandeur? Can you give me life? 
When I thought of hangmg you, I could have done 
it ; but I did not hang you, because I never put to 
death such a contemptible person as your honor ; and 
now, why do you wish to sell me tliat wliich you do 
not possess 1 You can do nothing for me ; go away, 
in God's name." 

Carvajal sent for the president's secretai-y, and had 
a conference with him. He gave him three emeralds 
of great value. Two of tliem were for the heirs of 
other people ; the third was to be sold, and to be giv- 
en for masses to be said for Iiis own soul. Tlie sec- 
retary must have been much touched by Can-ajal's 
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noble bearing, for he offered, out of his own estate, to 
advance 10,000 _^i?soa to be given to any one to whom 
Carvajal might wish to make restitution. TJpon this, 
Carvajal condescended to offer a justification of his 
conduct. " Seiior," he said, " I did not raise this war, 
nor was I the cause of it. On the contraiy, in order 
not to engage in it (for I was on tlie road to Spain), 
I fled many leagues ; but, not being able to escape, I 
followed the side which fel! to my lot, as any other 
good soldier might have done, and as I did m the 
service of the Emperor, when I was swrgento mayor* 
to the Licentiate Vaca de Castro, who had the govern- 
ment for his majesty in tliis coimtry. If there have 
been siwliations on the one side and on the otlier, it 
is inevitable that such things should occur in war. I 
did not rob any body. I took tliat which was freely 
given to me. And now, at the end of my time, tliey 
take away from me this and that : I mean to say, this 
which has been given me, and that property which I 
possessed before tlie war. All which tilings I remit 
to the infinite mercy of God our Lord, whom I pray, 
considering how merciful lie is,'to pardon my sins. 
May he guard and prosper your honor, and reward 
you for the generosity which you have shown to me, 
for I esteem the tind offei's which you have made as 
such nobleness deseiTcs." 

So the conversation ended, and the secretary toolt 
his leave. After midday he sent a confessor to Car- 
vajal, who detained tlie priest in conference until late 
in the evening, so that two or three times the officers 
of justice came to hniTy him. Carvajal's object in 
lengthening out Iiis confession was that he might not 

* It is iilwojs difflcnlt to give the exact modern equivalent for an 
officer's command in any andent army. Sargento mayor may be 
translated by lientenant general. 
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be brought out for execution until daylight had de- 
parted, hoping, doubtless, to avoid being baited by the 
rabble, for this is an indignity which even the bravest 
may be glad to escape. At last the execution could 
no longer be delayed, and Carvajal was brought fortli, 
and drawn by two mules to the fatal spot in a eort of 
pannier into whieli he was sewed, so that his head 
only appeared, upon which he humorously remarked, 
" The infant in a cradle, and the old man in a cra- 
dle."* As he was dragged along, he recited prayers 
in Latin; and two priests who were by his side ex- 
horted him to commend his soiil to God. " So I am 
doing," lie said ; and afterward he spoke no more. 
He was then hanged and quartered, and the quarters 
were sent to different cities of Peru. 

Thna ended one of the most remai'kable soldiei-s of 
fortune of these times. Like many others, he was car- 
ried along by the stream of faction. Had he remain- 
ed in Spain and served under a settled govermnent,he 
might have been the founder of a family, and have been 
justly pre-eminent in great European wars. Charles 
the Fifth would havfe known how to estimate, employ, 
and rewai'd such a man, if he had once had him near 
his person. It is probable that Can-ajal's cruelty 
was not purposeless; but that, in every instance, he 
thought tfiat, upon miKtary principles, the execution 
he ordered was necessary. Even in tliat atrocious 
case where he hanged the lady in Cusco, he had 
warned her twice before, and he doubtless felt tliat 
in the critical circumstances in which his party was 
placed, there was need for swift and extreme pimish- 
ment when a principal personage, in an important 
town, persevered in uttering tlie boldest and most in- 
jurious sayings against their chief and commander, 
* "Nifioenetmn, y viejoen cnna." 
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Pizarro. He Imew that Pizarro would be sm-e to be 
mei-cif ul, as was Ms wont, and therefore took the ex- 
ecution upon iiimself. Some explanation of tiiis kind 
is to be looked for when a wise and witty man, who 
has nearly reached the end of life, continues to stain 
his sonl by acts of cruelty ; and it must be owned 
that, in times of faction, cruelty has, by better men 
than Carvajal, been often supposed to be tlie only 
sound policy. 

The president's army had now to witness the exe- 
cution of the sentence pronounced upon Gonzalo Pi- 
zarro. He also spent ttie greater part of the day in 
making his confession, until the officers of justice in 
his case, as in tliat of Carvajal, were impatient to com- 
mence their work. When brought out for e3ceention, 
he was placed on a mule. His hands wei-e not tied, 
but, instead, a rope was placed round the neck of the 
mule, and so tlie law was held to be complied with. 
In bis bands he carried an image of " Our Lady," of 
whom he bad always been a most devout worshiper. 
Mdway he asked for a crucifix ; and having Id^ed, 
with great affection, tlie hem of tlie garment of tlie 
image, he gave that to a priest, and took the crucifix 
in his bands. With this he ascended the scaffold, and 
tlien addressed the concourse of spectatore in the fol- 
lowing words : " Senores, your honors well know that 
my brotliers and I gained tliis kingdom. Many of your 
honors possess repariimieTiios of Indians which were 
given to you by the marquis, my brother. Many otli- 
ers possess repa/rtimientos which were given to you 
by me. Besides, many of you owe me money which 
I have lent you ; others have received gifts of money 
fi-om me. I die so poor that even the garments I 
have on belong to the executioner who is to cut off 
L2 
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my head. I have not the wlierewithai to do good 
for my bouI. Wherefore I supplicate your honors 
that those who owe me money, out of that which they 
owe me, and those who do not owe me money, out of 
their own means, may charitably afford me all the 
masses which they can, to be said for my soid. And 
I hope that God, through the hlood and the passion 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, his Son, and through the 
chanty spent in masses which your honors may ex- 
pend for me, will pity me and pai-don my sins. May 
your honoi-8 remain with God." 

He said no more to tlie crowd, and a soimd of lam- 
entation rose np from the spectators. Pizan-o then 
knelt before tlie crucifix. The executioner came to 
put a bandage on his eyes, but Pizan-o said, " It is not 
necessary ; put it down ;" and when he saw the axe, he 
said to the executioner, « Do your office well, Brother 
Juan." The executioner promised that he would do 
it well ; and as he spoke, lifting aside tlie large beard 
which Pizan-o wore, he stmck off the head at a single 
blow, and the body remained for a httle time without 
falling. Thus ended Gonzalo Pizarro. They took 
the body to Cuaco, and buried it witli tliose of the 
Almagros in the convent of " Our Lady of Redemp- 
tion" in that city. 

Pizarro and Carvajal were executed on the day 
after the battle of Sacsaliuana, Otlier executions 
among Pizarro's principal commanders followed, and 
the President Gasca now saw himself in tlie position 
to carry out the Emperor's commands, and to settle 
the goveniment of Pciii, 
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THE PEESIDENT's ALLOTJVrENT OF ENCOMIENDAS. — OTIIEK 
ACTS OF HIS GOVEENMENT. — HI9 RETUKN TO SPAIS. 

THE President Gasca had hitlierto been most suc- 
cessful iu his mission. He is reckoned among 
the four or live distinguished men by whose services 
the crown of Spain obtained its dominion over the 
West Indies, Mexico, and a lai'ge part of South Amer- 
ica. Indeed, he might fairly lay claim to take rank 
after Columbus, Cortez, Vaseo Niiiiez de Balboa, and 
the Marquis Pizarro ; for, if tlie president did not 
discover or conquer a new countiy, he reconquei-ed 
Peru, and stifled the most fonnidable rebellion tliat 
the Spanish cro\vn had yet liad to encoimter in its 
colonies. 

Stealthily, but with unvarying success, never plant- 
ing Ins foot but upon finn ground, he had advanced 
from Nombre de Dios to Panamd, from Panama to 
the Boutli of Peru, always gaining over those whom 
he met with, avoiding obstacles ratlier than trampling 
tliem do^Ti, and apprehensively foreseeing and pro- 
viding against tlie difficulties in government which 
were peculiar to the country. 

But now was to arise a diflieulty which the most 
dexterous man in the world could hardly be expected 
to overcome. The president had no longer to per- 
suade individual captains to adopt the royal cause, 
nor to insinuate his way through hostile squadrons, 
nor to conquer experienced veterans in ai-ms. But 
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he had to divide tlie lai'gest amount of spoil which, 
it is said, aiiy man has ever had to apportion since tlie 
days of Alexander the Great. The empire of Peru 
and its inhabitants were in this man's gift, to be par- 
celed out in any manner that might seem good to 
him. It is not to be wondered at that he should 
have sought to diminish, or, at least, not to inei-ease 
tlie number of the rojal ai-mies ; for the pohtic 
Gasea was weU awai-e that each soldier who should 
fight for him against the rebels might fight against 
him whenever the critical time should come for di- 
viding this immense amount of booty. 

In order fully to appreciate ' the difficulty which 
the president had befoi-e him, it may be well to com- 
pare his position with that of some other gi-eat di- 
vider of spoil, such as William tlie Conqueror. In 
the Norman Conquest there were but two distinct 
parties, the conqueroi-s and the conquered. In this 
second Pej-uvian eonqxiest tliere were not only the 
original inhabitants who were to be allotted out in 
encomiendas, but there were two rival parties, the 
Eoyalists and tlie followers of Pizarro, eadi of whom 
had great claims upon the president, especially since 
the battle of Sacsahuana had been decided not by 
vigorous fighting, but by unexampled desertion on 
the part of the beaten side. A few chiefs, such as 
Gonzalo Pizarro, Can^ajal, and Juan de Acosta, were 
the only persons thoi-oughly eompiomised, and tlie 
president found himself surroimded h^ a tumultuous 
body of soldiers, each of whom had peculiar sen ices 
to recount and especial gratifications to look for. 
Moreover, the president was but a man of peace, a 
simple priest, and not, like William the Conqueror, 
a chief who was equal, if not superior, in pereonal 
prowess, to any of h^ barons. 
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In a day or two after the battle of Sacsaliuaiia, 
■which occiuTed upon the 9th of April, 1548, the presi- 
dent set off for CiTsco, which was four leagues fi-om 
the camp ; and there he busied himself in giving or- 
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ders relating to roligiont, mtttiv, ii 1 ^lbJ t the 
teaching and Mnd treatment of the Indians, lie 
committed the chastisement of tlie rebels to the Li- 
centiate Cian9a and the Mariseal Alonzo de Alvarado. 
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To tlie former he gave veiy large powers, botli judi- 
cial and executive, over the cities of Ciisco, Arequipa, 
Guamanga, and Plata. He then betook liiinself, ac- 
companied by Loaysa, tlie Bisliop of Lima, to a place 
called GuajTiarima, twelve leagues from Cusco ; and 
Uiere, in comparative solitude, and at least fi-ee from 
the incessant importunities wliicli had beset him at 
Cusco, he framed his celebrated Act of Eepartition, 
The value of tlie rents from encomieiidas which he 
had to distribute amounted to one million and forty 
f3iousand pesos. It must he remembered that the 
mines of Potoai had not been long discovered,* or, at 
least, had not long been worked, and that the before- 
named amount in pesos would have been equal at 
tliat period to tlie rental of a large part of the motli- 
er-coimtry. 

There is a notable adjunct to this repartition made 
by tlie president, namely, a permission for a tenth 
part of the Indians to be employed in the mines-f 
The Indians appointed for this hard sen-ice came un- 
der tlie general name of Mitayos. The permission 
thus granted by the Spanisli government contradicted 
tlie previous legislation on the subject ; but doubtless 
the president thought it better to legalize, and thus in 
some measure to restrain, a practice which would be 
sure to be adopted, and which was already in constant 
operation. 

Tlie president's great labors were at last ended ; 
and in the month of August he dispatched his coad- 
jutor, Loaysa (who had in the interim been appointed 
Archbishop of Lima), to proclaim at Cusco the con- 
tents of this long-hoped-for document, which was to 

* They were discoi-ered in IS-t.'i. 

t Pudiendo andar !a decima parte de Iniiios en las minus. — Rda- 
clones de Gasca, MS. 
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decide the amount of possessions that eacli of these 
hungry conqiierora looked forward to as his family- 
estate, and on which his future position in the colony, 
and that of his descendants, wei-e to be foimded. 

The president himself did not ventm^ to make his 
appeai'ance at Cuseo. He feared to hear the inso- 
lence of a disappointed soldiery, for he knew the 
world too well to suppose that even if his Act of Ee- 
pai-tition had been an inspired document, and had 
contained within it the essence of the most thought- 
ful justice, it could have batibiied the hopes of all 
these turbulent men, each of whom was unaccus- 
tomed to consider any man's claim-* oi mterebt') but 
his own. 

On the 24tli of Augu&t tlie Archbishop of Lima 
proclaimed the tei-ms of the repartition ; and imme- 
diately a furious clamor arose of men so disappointed 
that they almost openly declared their readiness for 
a new revolt. They began to consult about putting 
the licentiate Oianga and tlie Archbishop of Lima to 
death. 

One great cause of offense was that encomiendas 
bad been given to some of the piincipal followers of 
Gonzalo PizaxTO. Moreover, those who would other- 
wise have been well satisfied with their own shares 
became dissatisfied when they compared them with 
the shares of others who in their opinion liad less 
claim. The archbishop and the Licentiate Cianga 
did what they could to appease the malcontents, and 
for this purpose tliey did not hesitate to draw upon 
the royal chest, and to bestow great largesses of mon- 
ey. This measure, however, being thought to proceed 
from fear, rather increased than diminished the fer- 
vor of the discontented. Among the malcontents 
was a man of station, named Francisco Hernandez de 
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Giroi), To liim had been assigned the repartitm&nto 
of Saesahuana, which had belonged to Pizarro. Oth- 
er malcontents gathered roimd hmi, as he was a per- 
son of popular manners and of known corn^e. Ci- 
an5a forbade any one to qnit the town ; hut Eraneisco 
Hernandez, whether to avoid being placed at the head 
of a rebellion, or to form one more at his ease, quit- 
ted CuEco in oi-der to proceed to Lima. He was, how- 
ever, brought hack and placed in custody. Finally 
he was sent to Lima, where he was not ill received 
by the president, who intrusted him with the conquest 
of a new temtorj' among the Indians called Chuncos. 
He afterward became a veiy noted personf^. 

As regards the main body of the malcontents, their 
ire continued to smoulder, but did not come to any 
outbreak so long as the president held the supreme 
command in Peru, 

Meanwhile the president, having finished his gi'eat 
work o£ repartition, and having given orders for the 
foundation of a new town half way between Are- 
quipa and Los Charcas, to be called La Paz, in re- 
membrance of the pacification of Peru, made his sol- 
emn entry into Los Eeyes, This was done with ex- 
ceeding pomp. The royal seal was placed in a rich 
coifer, which was set upon a white horse covered with 
a cloth of brocade that swept the ground. Both the 
president and tlie royal seal were under a canopy. 
Lorenzo de Aldana, tlie eorregidor of the town, held 
the bridle of the white horse ; Geronimo de Sylva, the 
principal alcalde, led the president's mule. The otlier 
officei-s of the town, and those who held tiie poles of 
the canopy, wore long crimson robes of state, and 
went along bareheaded. The guai-d of the town, and 
others who were to celebrate the games and dances, 
were in silk liveries of different colors. The most 
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striking part of tlie ceremony was a solemn andbean- 
tiful dance, in which each dancer represented one of 
the principal towns of Peru. The order in which 
tliey occur is as follows : Lima, Traxillo, Piura, Quito, 
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Guannco, Guamanga, Arequipa, Cuaco, and Los Char- 
cas. Each dancer recited a stanza in honor of tlie 
town he represented. It is probable that the name 
of Lima now began to prevail over that of Los Eeyea, 
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originally given to the town by ita founder, the Mar- 
quis Pizarro ; for, in the stanza celebrating the town, 
it is named as Lima,* Heneefoi-th it will always be 
called Lima. 

The president, after his entry, labored to bring the 
affairs of the kingdom into good order. He made 
arrangements, as he had done before at Cnsco, for the 
teaching and conversion of the Indians. He ordered 
a general inspection of encomiendas to be under- 
taken, in order to settle tlie tribute which the Indians 
should pay to their eneomenderos. He gathered a 
large sum of money (a million and a half of casteUa- 
nos) to cany back with him to the Emperor. And, 
finally, having remained about seventeen months at 
Lima, during whicli time many enoomiendas had be- 
come vacant, he prepared a second Act of Reparti- 
tion, which was not to be opened until eight daj-s 
after his departure. He was thus enabled to leave 
every body in hopes of obtaining some gratuity, and, 
for his own part, to escape personal importunity and 
blame. 

Two days before he left Lima there arrived a dis- 
patch from Charles the Fifth, in which the Emperor 
ordered that all personal service among the Indians 
should be abolished. But the cautious president, see- 
ing that " the state of the country was brittle as 
glass,"! *i"l knowing how ready the Spanish colonists 
were for rebellion, took upon himself to suspend the 
execution of the royal order about personal service. 

* " Yo soy la ciudad de IJma, 

Que siempre tm-c mas ley. 



lopor el Key." 
rERKASDEZ, Hist. del Peftt, parte i, 



"Que In lierra es 
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This he did on the ground that he was going to in- 
form his majesty of the state of the country, and 
would learn from the Emperor's own lips what he 
might determine in this matter. 

The president set sail at the beginning of Febru- 
ary, 1560, He narrowly escaped being seized on his 
way to Spain by the brothers Contreras, sons of the 
late Governor of Kieai-agna, and grandsons of Pedi-a- 
riaa Davila, who were in revolt. The president's 
good fortune, however, held by him to the last. The 
brothers Contreras were defeated, and the president, 
with all his treasure, readied Spain in safety. The 
Emperor had already, in his absence, conferred upon 
him the Bishopric of Paleneia. Philip the Second 
afterward translated him to the Bishopric of Siguen- 
za, which he held until his death in 1567, being one 
of the few conquerors (for so he may be termed) of 
the New "World who died peaceably, in tlie enjoyment 
of a well-earned reputation. 
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THE EEBELLIOXS OF SEBASTIAN BE CASTILLA AND PEAN- 
OISCO HEKNAMDEZ DE GIEON, 

SOME of the Spanish histoiians have an easy way 
of aecounthig foi- the trouhles which continued to 
beset that unfortunate country, Peru. They say that 
these ti-oubles proceeded from the instigation of the 
devil, who thus sought to prevent the propagation of 
" the true faith." More obvious causes, however, were 
at work to prevent the pacilication of Peru. There 
liad been one rebellion about that clause in the new 
laws which revoked the grant of &!icomienclas, and 
there was now to be another rebellion about tlie 
clause which forbade the personal service of the In- 
diana. 

The president's second repartition was not more 
successful than his fii-st ; and, in truth, it would have 
been imposaible to satisfy the conquerore of Peru. 
There might hare been a few of them who had been 
true to the royal cause throughout, but these were 
probably very obscure pei'sons. Almost eveiy person 
of any note had been concerned in some transaction 
that was very questionable ; and, in the feuds of the 
Ahnagros and Pizarros, the attack upon tlie royal au- 
thority in the person of Blasco NuHez Vela, and, final- 
ly, the rebellion of Gonzalo PizaiTo, there had been 
such a complication of violence, treachery, and trea- 
son, that every man had some reason to urge why an- 
other man should not meet with much favor fi'om the 
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crown. The royal officers might have availed tliem- 
selvea of this diversity of opinion, and, observing the 
old maxim, "Bioide et impera," might have succeed- 
ed in governing these turbulent colonists had there 
not been one Bnbjeet which tended to unite fhem. 
They all mshed to get as much labor and profit as 
possible out of the conquered races. The captain 
who had been true to Gonzalo Pizan-o might look 
upon Pedro de Hinojosa and Lorenzo de Aldana as 
shameful traitor, but he had no doubt that they 
should have all possible usufruct from their enoomi- 
mdas. "Who was to build, to plant, or to work at the 
mines but the native Indian ? On the other hand, the 
court of Spain was religiously detennined to favor 
and protect the Indiana in every possible way. It 
was inevitable that another coUision must eome. 

The -viceroy, Antonio de Mendoza, who had gov- 
erned New Spain admirably, was, by the advice of 
the Preaident Gasca, chosen by Charles the Fifth for 
a new command, and was oi-dered to proceed fram 
Mexico to Peru, and to take the government of that 
coimfry. He arrived on the 13th of September, 1551, 
but unfortunately in a state of health so broken that 
his great experience and sagacity were not long em- 
ployed for the benefit of Pera. 

He had been but a short time in Lima when a cer- 
tain man, named Baltazar de Zarate, brought to him 
a royal order, which in fact legalized a monopoly, de- 
claring that this man alone should be empowered for 
the next ten years to bring camels to Peru. This 
royal order was grounded on the supposition that 
there was no longer any such thing as personal serv- 
ice in that country. It was therefore supposed in 
Spain that these camels would be especially useful as 
beasts of burden, to replace the services of the In- 
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dians. It will be remembered that the pi-esident, just 
before he left Lima, had received a royal order touch- 
ing peraonal service, and had ventured to suspend the 
execution of it. There came also, according to Hee- 
KEHA, a letter from Las Casas to the head of tlie Do- 
minicane in Peru, in wliich he said that he wondered 
that the auditors had not executed the royal order 
about personal service. This letter was shown to the 
auditor. They resolved that the emperor's original 
order should be promulgated. The Viceroy Mendoza 
remonstrated, thinking that the time had not yet come 
for the publication of so dangerous a document ; but, 
the auditors pressing the question, be replied that he 
■would neither approve nor disapprove; that they 
mv^t do in the matter what seemed good to them ; 
and, accordingly, the obnoxious dociunent was pro- 
mulgated. This occurred on the 28d of June, 1552. 
The viceroy died in the following month, and the 
auditors were left to Tiear the consequences of their 
bold pubhcation of the royal order. As might be ex- 
pected, this proceeding caused great discontent. A 
general remonstrance was drawn up by the Spanish 
colonists ; but the auditors very foohshly blamed the 
man who presented it, on account of the remonstrance 
being a general one, saying that if any man had to 
complain against this order about personal service, he 
sliould make his complaint for himself alone. From 
pluvious experience, they probably feared the effect 
of any assemblage of men in such a troubled coimtry 
as Peril. 

Meanwhile, at Ousco, a most dangerous conspiracy 
was being formed among the common soldiers. Many 
of these men were in a state of desperation. In all 
parts of the kingdom there had been homicides, duels, 
street-fights, and all the violence and confusion which 
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are likely to arise among unemployed soldiers without 
a leader. Many of tliem were flying from jastice. 
Some had taken refuge in the churches and monas- 
teries ; others infested the Indian villages. The ex- 
pedition of Francisco Hernandez de Giron had never 
taken place, in eonsequenee of constant feuds that 
had arisen between him and the royal authorities at 
Cusco. The men who should have joined it were 
now idling about the town. The proceedings at a 
meeting of them which took place in tlie Dominican 
monastery of that town have been recorded. The 
speeches at this assemblage give great insight into 
the state of feeling of the -soldiery and the colonists. 
Egas de Guaman, one of tlie principal conspirators, 
stood at the door of the apartment where they were 
all assembled, so that he covdd prevent any siu'prise 
from without, and yet could address those who were 
■\Tithin. When they were all seated, one of tliem, 
whose name is not given, rose and made the follow- 
ing speech. 

After the usual civilities and expressions of mod- 
esty with which speeches are wont to begin, he thus 
proceeded: "Your honors are well aware of the pros- 
perity which there has been in this Idngdoin up to 
the present time, and now, for our sins, it has come 
to such misery as your honors understand and see. 
The reason is, because the royal auditors have op- 
pressed the land, putting in execution his majesty's 
commands, so that even if there are any of the col- 
onists who would wish to serve or favor your honors, 
they are not able to do so on account of the burdens 
which are laid upon them."* (He meant that the 

* "y es, porqiie estos seiiores Ojdores, han estreehado tanto la 
tieiTa, poniendo en eicecucioii lo que su Magestad manda; quo si 
algunos i-ezinoe avia que A vueEtras mercedes hiziessen algon Men y 
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tributes of the Indians had been so reduced as to im- 
poverish the coloniata) ; " and if their necessities are 
great now, every day tliey will become gi-eater ; for, 
by reason of Uie pressure which the auditors put 
upon them, scarcely can they sustain themselves, their 
wives, and then- children. Now you well Imow, my 
fi-iends, that since Pern has been discovered, there 
have never been bo many and such good soldiers as 
tiiei-e are at present, nor any so entirely rained. To 
what a pass things have come your honors may see, 
not only from the misery which exists among your- 
selves, but among others who are wandering about in 
Condesnyo, CallaiD, and Fotosi, avoiding towns solely 
because they have not fit clothes to weai', and going 
among the Indians, eating their chuQo* and food of 
that kind, wliich certainly is a disgraceful sustenance 
for such persons. Moreover, I say that tlie land will 
come to such disti-ess that men like yoiu' honors will 
seek whom to serve in a menial capacity, and will not 
find any one ; for, even if you were willing to de- 
mean yom'selves to service of this kind, people, know- 
ing who your honors ai-e, would not like to employ 
you, neither would your honors like to be so employ- 
ed. Such is the state of tilings ; and there is Don 
Sebastian Castilla, whom you well know to be of an 
illustrious family, the son of the Conde de la Gomera. 
He, deploring our necessities, is willing to take upon 
Idmself tlie 5iarge of providing a remedy for all of 
us. So, in concert with certain of his friends, he has 
detei-mined, on whatever day shall seem good to you, 
to slay the Mariaeal Alonzo de Alvarado. SeQor Egas 
de Guzman, mth another band of cavaliers, will put to 

fevDP, t*ssandolos ja como los han tassado, no lo pueden. hnzer." — 
Fejinabdez, Bi'sf, del Peru, pai'le ii,, lib, ii,, cap. 1. 
* Bread made oS papas, which are a kind of pig-nut. 
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death the Licentiate De la Gama, Jnan de Saavedra, 
t!ie Captain Juan Alonzo de Palomino, with others 
who, as it appeai-s to us, should die for our aeourity." 

The soldier then concluded by asking them to give 
their opinion upon liis proposal. Tliey all exclaimed 
that he had spoken very well. 

Then Egas de Guzman took up the discourse, and 
said that tliey must show no lukewarmness ; that they 
were siich eavaliei'S that each one of them was fit to 
govern the kingdom of Peru. Did tliey not remem- 
ber hpw few were the men of Ohih who went to the 
palace of the Marqnis Pizarro and slew him, and that, 
too, in the middle of tlie day % 

Many of the soldiers now expressed their opinion 
upon the details of the enterprise. Some complained 
of the jouthf Illness of Don Sebastian. Egas de Guz- 
man defended the choice, and said that if Gonzalo 
Pizarro had possessed such qualities as Don Sebastian, 
his cause would not have been lost, fie also declared 
that even among the principal colonists there were 
many who favored their cause, especially a certain 
Vasco de Godinez, who had three hundi-ed soldiers 
ready to support them in the town of La Plata. 

Then a Biscayan, named San Juan, rt^e and said 
that he knew that Egas de GuKinaii was right ; that, 
in fact, they would all obey a eat, much more a cava- 
lier like Don Sebastian de Castilla ; and if they would 
not have him, they might talse out a skull fi-om this 
monastery and swear obedience to it. Finally, he 
said that if that coward Francisco Hernandez had 
chosen to lead them, they would have had a remedy 
for their grievances, and so they would have now ; 
" for I know," he added, " that from Potosi to Lima the 
good will to revolt is such that the revolters would 
obey a cat if it were set up as a leader ; and I declare 

A^OL. IV.— M 
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that the retail traders aiid the bad women ai'e strong 
enoiigh to drive the auditors out of Lima, and to raise 
the standard of rebellion." 

The conspiracy proceeded, but the issues of it were 
very different from those that were expected or de- 
signed by the conspiratore. They did not slay the 
Maiiscal Alonzo de Alvarado ; they did not sm'prise 
Ousco or Lima; but tliey miirdered Pedro de Hino- 
josa, who had been sent as captain general to Potosi ; 
and there they i-aised the standard of revolt. Tlieir 
entei-prise was iinsnccessfnl. Don Sebastian was miir- 
dered by his own followers, and after the revolt had 
been qnelled, the Mariscal Alonzo de Alvarado, mixch 
noted for his severity, was employed by the' auditore 
to punish tlie delinquents. He was heard to say that 
the branches had been destroyed at Potosi, but that 
the roots of the conspiracy must be dug up at Cnsco. 
This saying caused gi-eat alarm to the inhabitants of 
that city, and among others to ^Francisco Hernandez 
de Giron, a man to whom all the discontented had 
looked up ever since the publication of the fii^t re- 
partition of the President Gasca. Giron. resolved to 
rebel. The time was moat favorable. Discontent had 
reached its climax in Peru. Tlie royal oMer about 
the personal service of the Lidiana was conceived m 
the tenderest spirit of kindness toward the natives. 
The Spaniards were not allowed to make terms with 
the caciques, but only with the Lidians individually. 
They were to pay them a settled amount of wages ; 
were not to employ them for more than three montlis 
at a time ; and many other pi-ovisos were made, all in 
favor of tlie Indians, and so framed as to protect them 
from excessive work, or even from work to which they 
had not been accustomed.* In Cusco a Junta was 
* " Primeramente, que el concierto que se hiaieve con los Indioa, 
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held of the colonists, and a remoiistraiice drawn up 
against the royal order respecting pei'sonal service, 
"When this was presented to the corregidor of the 
town, he tore it up in the presence of the remon- 
strants. Their fury now knew no bonnds ; and Fran- 
cisco Hernandez was surrounded by men who were 
ready and willing to throw off their allegiance to the 
Hug. 

The 13th of November, 1553, was the day chosen for 
the outbreak of the conspiracy. There is a graphic 
account of this outbreak from the pen of tlie liietoi-ian 
Gaecilaso de la Yega, who, as a boy of fourteen, was 
a witne^ of the most striking incidents of the revolt. 
That day was chosen because it w^ the day fixed for 
a grand marriage in Cusco between Alonzo de Loay- 
sa, nephew of the Archbisliop of Lima, and Donna 
Maria de Castilla, a noble lady. After the marriage- 
breakfast had taken place, tliere was a tournament* 
held in the street. GAEcmAso says, " I looked at the 
festival from the top of a stone wall which is in front 
of the house of Alonzo de Loaysa. I saw Francisco 
Hernandez in the diniog-room which looks out upon 
the street, sitting in a chair, his arms crossed and his 

ha de ser con los propios Indies que han de servir : y no con el Cn- 
cique, ni principales. Y que a los mismos Indios se les pague, y se 
les d^ a eiitender, quando se concerUiren, que libremenle lo pueilen 
hazer, 4 que no se les lia de hazer fuer^a para ello : 4 que el coneierto 
ha de ser por tres meses, d no mas, 4 passados se les pague, 6 se buel" 
van & sus tierras. Y que a los Indios con qnien se concertKren, para 
traer jerva, lefia, servicio de su caso, haertas, cliarcarras, y guarda de 
ganado ; se pague i cada uno, poi' cada mes (a lo menos) un peso y 
qoatro tomines, y nn qnartillo de mayz, eada dia par eu comida." — 
Fehhabdbz, Sistoria del Peru, parte ii., lib. ii., cap. 27. 

* It was thejjicjo de alcanzia, which was played on horsehacl:, with 
balls of earth dried in the sun, which balls contained cinders or flow- 
era, and were thrown by the assailants, while those who acted on the 
defensive endeavored to protect themselTes with their shields. 
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head bent down, more abstracted and pensive than 
Melancholy herself. He must have been thinking 
about what he was to do that night."* 

After the tournament came the supper. Don Bal- 
taiiar de Castilla, the uncle of the bride, was the mas- 
ter of the ceremonies. " I went," Bays Gakoilaso, " to 
tlie marriage-feast just ahout the end of the supper, 
in order to retuni with my father and my mother-in- 
law, who were among the guests." The corregidor, a 
good-natured man, saw the boy, observed that there 
was no seat for him, and called to him to come and 
share his seat, at the same time ordering conserves to 
bo brought, which is what boys like, aa Gaecilaso i-e- 
marks. At this moment it was announced at the far- 
Uier end of the hall tliat Francisco Hernandez de 
Giron was entering. The master of the ceremonies, 
who was near the door, exclaimed, "How late your 
lordship has waited to do us this honor ;" and he com- 
manded the doors to be thrown wide open. Tlien 
appeared a sight very unusual at marriage feasts ; for 
Francisco Hernandez entered with a drawn sword in 
one hand and a buckler in the otiier. On each aide 
of him was one of his followers, with a partisan in 
liis hand. The guests rose. Giron thus addressed 
them : " Let yoit honore be quiet, for this is for the 
good of all." 

The corregidor, without waiting to hear any more, 
opened a door that was close to him, and iled into 
the apartment where the ladies were supping sepa- 

* " To mire la Fiesta de enciraa de rnia ptired de canteria de pie- 
di^ que esta de frente de ias casaa de Alonzo da Loajsa. Vide d 
Pranciflco Hernandez eu la saJa, que sale a la ealle, sentado en una 
eilla, los bra^a erufados eobre el pecho, y !a catena baja, mas suspen- 
eo, i iraa^nativo, que la misma Melancolia. Debia de estai' imagi- 
nando en io que avia de hacer aquella noche." — Garcilaso de la 
Vega, Gomentarios Seeks, parte ii.,]ib. vii., cap. 2. 
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rately. Ey that door, and by another on the same 
side, many of the loyal personages fled. One or two 
were murdered in the room. Garcilaso's father, with 
twenty-iive others, and Garcilaso himself, escaped by 
the door which the corregidor had opened. They 
foimd that they coiild make their way through an- 
other house into a back street, and the elder Garcilaso 
besought the corregidor to accompany him. But he 
would not do so, and fell into the hands of the rebels. 
After capturing him, they went out into the great 
square, released the prisoners from the public prison, 
and took possession of the city. 

Francisco Hernandez appointed his master of the 
camp, and filled up the other offices in his army. He 
then wTOte letters to various towns, and even to one 
of the Auditors of Lima, justifying his proceedings. 
In his letter to the town of La Plata he enters largely 
into the subject of the grievances occasioned to the 
colonists by tlie remission of personal service. He 
says that the auditors had acted not so much from re- 
ligious zeal as from a kind of envy, " taking away 
from us that which the Indians can righteously and 
religiously afford us, and giving it to them for their 
idolatries and drunken feasts — depriving iis of liber- 
ty, and conferring it upon them, so that they may 
never come to the knowledge of the faith — doing 
away with personal Ber\'iee, which caused them so lit- 
tle mischief, and brought tliem so much profit. For, 
without adventuring any thing," he writes, " the 
tivea increased their estates and changed their 
toms, taking up oura. Moreover, the auditors com- 
mand that the Indians should return to their native 
places, and go forth from the farms and estates of the 
Spaniards where they had talien root."* 
• "No mas de poi' nti genero de invidia, mas que religioso zelo da 
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These argiiments of Praneiaco Ileniandez liad 
much weight in many paiia of Pern, and his rebel- 
Hon became most formidable. As a fitting emblem, 
he wore in hia cap a medal, on which was the inscrip- 
tion "Edent pavfperes et saturabuntur^ wishing it to 
be understood that he had taken up this enterprise 
that all might have sustenance and libeiiy,* 

It would be interesting to follow in detail this ro- 
beihon of Francisco Hernandez de Giron, if it were 
not that the men, and eveu the geogi'aphy of tlie cam- 
paigns, would be so unf amiHar to most Eui-opean read- 
ers tliat the whole stoiy would be siire to be forgot- 
ten almost as soon as it had been read. The foi-tim.es 
of the Pizarros Iiave some hold upon our memories 
on account of their relation to tlie great discoverer of 
Peru. The rebellion of Giron was, in some respects, 
similar to that of Gonzalo Pizan-o, and was extin- 
gnished in a similar manner. The mi 
point about it is that a like result ensued as i _ 
the liberties of the Indians. PizaiTo's rebellion caused 
the Spanish court to give up tlie revocation of encomi- 
endas. And one of the surest means wliich the au- 

serviv a Dios, j poner en oi'don la tierra. Evitniido a nosotros lo qne 
jnsta y reli^osamente iios puedeu dar los Indios ; diuidose lo i. ellos, 
para eus ydolaUias 7 borracheraa. Mandando en eus provisiones, que 
los Indioa fuessen Itbres y exentos ; quitando la libertad a nosotros, y 
daadosela a ellos para que nnnca veugan en conociniienlo de la f&. 
Quitando el servido personal, que tan poco ti'abajo ayentuxaran en el, 
y tan gran prouedio ee les seguia ; pnei sin aventurar nsda nugmen- 
tavan en sus baziondas los naturalea, y mudavan sus costumbves, to- 
mando las nueati'fls. T ansi mismo mantlaTan qne los Indies se rol- 
viessen a sns natnraleB, y saliessen de donde eatavan arraygndos y po- 
blndos en las haziendas, y tierras, j estancias de todos loa vezinos. " — 
FEHNANDEz,BM(.de/i'etii, parte ii,,Iib.ii,cap. 27. 

* " En otra medalla de Oiw traya al rededor un retnlo que dezin, 
Edent panperes et saturahuntiir, dando & entender que porque todos 
comiessen, y por la libertad de todos, aria tornado la ei 
traya." — I^ksaniiiiz, flis(. Jc/Peni, parte ij.,lib.ii, 
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ditoi« took to suppress tliis i-ebellion of Giron was to 
suspend for two years the law remitting die perBonal 
service of the Indians.* They appointed the Mariscal 
Alvarado their captain general, but he was defeated 
by Giron, as Diego Centeno had been defeated by 
Gonzalo Pizarro. Giron unconsciously imitated the 
conduct of Pizarro. Engaging in a second battle 
under disadvantageous tarcumstances, he Tvas finally 
defeated by the royal officers ; and afterward, being 
captui'ed, was put to death for hie treason. The vic- 
toi-3 pressed the royal Andiencia to make a new re- 
partimiento, but the auditors refused to do so, and 
meanwhile a new viceroy arrived in the person of 
Don Hurtado de Kendoza, the Marquis of Oafiete. 

This viceroy, acting at first with gi'eat severity, aaid 
afterwai'd with singnloi- mildne^, succeeded in re- 
establishing the royal authority in Peru. It was at 
tliie period that the abdication of Charles the Fifdi, 
and the assumption of royal autliority by Philip tlie 
Second, wei-e notified'to the colonies. Henceforth 
we may consider tlie royal authority as firmly estab- 
lielied fliroughout tlie Spaiiisli possessions in America, 
and it will only remain to ti'ace the progi-e^ of those 
humane and benevolent law^ which emanated from 
time to time from tlie home government, rendeiing 
the sway of the Spanish monarchs over the conC£uered 
nations as i-emarkable for mildness as any, perhaj«j 
that has ever been recorded in the pages of historj'. 

* " De nj a. veynte y cinco dias, le llogaron al Mariscal doa prori- 
aiones del Audiencia Eeal. Una psva quo fuesse Capitaa General, 6 
hiiiesse gente, y gastiBEB de la Eeal haaienda, y de la de partieulareB, 
lo que faSEse necessario para la giieira, y castigo de Francisco Her- 
nandea. Y oCi-a pimision, en qno Biiependinn el aeiricio pei-sonal, per 
dcis afios."— rERSAsra;z, Hist, dd Perii, pavte ii., lib. ii.,eap. 40. 
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OHAPTEK I. 



AMOISrCr the achievements of tlie statesmen, 
cliiirehmen, and lawyers wlio distinguished 
themselves as Protectors of the Indians during the 
first half of the sixteenth century, those of Las Casas 
are incomparably the most^ prominent. It can not 
even be said of any other protector, as was said of 
the second competitjjr in the race in Virgil's ^neid, 
that he was next to the foremost man, " though next 
after a long interval ;"* for Las Casas was entirely 
alone in his pre-eminence. It is desirable, therefore, 
to follow to its close the life of that man who, during 
his lifetime, was the prime mover on almost all the 
great occasions when the welfare of the Indians oc- 
cupied the attention of the court of Spain. 

Gonzalo Pizarro's rebellion in Peru, which the re- 
mai'kable sagacity of Gasca only just sufficed to quell, 
was directly traceable to the mfluence of the new 
laws. It has been seen that the two minor rebelHons 
which followed were also caused by tliese same ordi- 
nances. The new laws had been a signal triumph 
for Las Casas. Without him, without his untiring 
energy and singular influence over those whom he 
came near, these laws would not have been enacted, 

* " Primus abit, longeque ante omnia coiyora Kisua 

Emicat, et ventis et fulminis ocior alia. 
ProximuB hnic, longo sad proximus intervallo, 
Iiisequitnr Salius. "— ^rteiW, lib. v., 318. 
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2T6 Narratime of the Life of Las C'mas. 

The mere bodily fatigue ■which he endured was such 
as hardly any man of his time, not a conqueror, had 
encountered. He had crossed the ocean twelve times. 
Four times he bad made his way into Gennany to 
see the Emperor. Had a record been kept of bis 
wanderings, such as that which exists of the jom-neys 
of Charles the Fifth, it would have shown that Las 
Casas had led a much more active life than even that 
energetic monarch. Moreover, tlie joumeyings of Las 
Casas were often made with all the inconvenience 
of poverty, and were not in any respect like a reyal 



The narrative of his life is resumed at the year 
1543, when he was at Barcelona, ■whither he had gone 
to thank tlie Emperor for the promulgation of tlie 
new laws. His joy was suddenly interrupted by an 
offer which would have delighted most other men, 
but which to bim ■was singularly un^welcome. One 
Sunday evening, while at Barcelona, he was sui-prised 
by receiving a visit from the Emperor's secretary, 
Francisco de los Cobos, who came to press upon his 
acceptance the Eishopi-ic of Ciisco, vacant by the death 
of Bishop Valverde. There were ■weighty reasons 
why this offer of a bishopric should be unwelcome to 
Las Casas. To prove tliat he was moved by no pri- 
vate interest in Iiis advocacy of the cause of the In- 
dians, be had publicly and solemnly renounced all 
personal favor or gratification tliat Charles the Fifth 
could bestow upon him.'* Moreover, bis iloek was 
already larger than that in any bishopric ; and to be- 
come a bishop was, for Las Casas, a limitation of the 
sphere of his philanthi-opie endeavore. Accordingly, 
be refused the Bishopric of Cuseo, and quitted Ear- 
celojia. 

* See ante, vol, ii., book ix., ehnp. ii., p. 60. 
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He was not, however, to escape being raised to the 
episcopal dignity. The province of CMapa liad re- 
cently been constituted into a diocese, and the first 
bisliop who had been appointed had died on his way 
to the seat of hie bishopric. The Council of the In- 
dies felt that it would be desirable to have a bisliop 
in that diocese who would look to the execution of 
the new laws. The province of C!hiapa was at a great 
distance from Mexico, where there was wiAudi&n,cn,a, 
and also from Honduras, where a new one was about 
to bo eoDstitnted, to be called the AvdietuAa of the 
Confines. Ohiapa, therefore, might be much misgov- 
erned unless it had a vigorous bishop. The Coniicil 
resolved that Las Casas should have this bishopric 
pressed upon him. . The heads of the Dominican 
Order were of opinion that Las Casas ought not to 
refuse this ofEor ; and, after being exposed to _entreatj 
of all kinds, it being pressed upon him as a matter zi 
conscience that he should accept the bishopric, he at 
last conquered his repugnance, and submitted himself 
to the will of his superiors.* 

Having accepted the bishopric, Las Casas instantly 
set off for Toledo, where a chapter of his Order was 
about to he held, and where he resolved to ask per- 
mission to carry out with him a number of Domini- 
can monks, who mighf. assist him in ChristianiziHg 
his diocese. The permission was granted. Several 
monks were chosen, who, with Las Casas, prepared 
themselves for their journey and voyage to the N'ew 
World. Las Casas was consecrated at Seville : and 



• "Lepueieron en conciencia 'el favor delos natnralos ci 
dad Episcopal y & pura muchedmnbre de ruegos y porfias, i 
ea, amonestaciones, exemplos j seguridad del dezic dc las gentes, coa 
la repngnancia que haeta entoDces avia beeho ,- le hizieron a«eptar el 
OMspado." — BssfESAL, HiB(, de Chiapay GW(eB!a/a,lii>. iii,,c^. 13. 
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oil a Wediieaday, the 4th of July, 1544, the new bish- 
op, with his friend Eodrigo de Ladrada, and some 
clerigos, took his departure from Spain. The monks 
who accompanied him were forty-four in nmnber, 
and were imder the orders of their vicar, Thomas 
Caeillas. They all set sail from San Lucar ; and, after 
touching at the Canaiy Islands, arrived at the island 
of Hispaniola. The bishop was exceedingly ill re- 
ceived there. Indeed, he was the most unpopular 
man in the New World, as being the one who had 
done most to restrain the cruelty and cm'b the power 
of the Spanish conqueroi-s. We can not pm'sue the 
voyages and the journeyings of the bishop and tlie 
monks until they reached the province of Chiapa, and 
were installed in the town of Ciudad Eeal, the capital 
of that prorince. There exists," however, a minute ac- 
count of all their proceedings, which is most interest- 
ing, and serves to ehow the hardships which such men 
underwent at that period before they could establish 
themselves in the Indies. 

The episcopal dignity made no change in the ways 
or manners of Las Casas. His dress was that of a 
simple monk, often torn and patched. He ate no 
meat himself, though it was provided for the clergy 
who sat at table ,with him. There was no plate to be 
seen in his house — nothing but earthenware ; and in 
all respects his household was maintained in the sim- 
plest manner,* He had lost all his books, which had 

* " Ell sa persona se tratd sienipi-e como frajle, un iabito hnmildo, 
J algnuas vezos roto y remeiidado. Jamas so pose tunica de lien^o, 
ni durmid sine en sabanos de estamena, y una fra^a por eolcha rica. 
No comia came, aunque para los clerigos que assistian & sn mesa se 
servia eon muoha moderacion, eomo se lia dicho. Comia en platos de 
varro, y las alhajas de sn casa eron nraj pocas, " — Remehal, Sisi. de 
Chiapa y Giiatemah, lib. yi. , cap. 2. 
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been on boaiiJ a vessel that had sunk in Campeachy 
Bay. This was a great grief to the good hishop, who, 
amid all Iiis other laboi-s, was a diligent stiident, giv- 
ing especial attention to the vokuninous worts of 
Thomas Aquinas, which were a needful armory to all 
iJiose who had any controversy to maintain in tliat age. 
It was only at rare intervals that Las Oasas acliieved 
success or knew happiness ; and the sufferings of the 
Indians oppressed his soul here, in Chiapa, as they 
had done in other parts of the New World. The 
members of his household could often hear him sigh- 
ing and groaning in liis own room at nigiit. His 
grief used to reach its height when some poor Indian 
woman woidd come to him, and, throwing herself at 
his feet, exclaim with tears, " My father, gi'eat lord, I 
am free. Look at me ; I have no mark of the hmnd 
on my face, and yet I have been sold for a slave. De- 
fend me, you, who ai'e onr father." And Las Casas 
resolved to defend these poor people. His way of 
doing so was by forbidding absolution to be given to 
those Spaniards who held slaves contrary to the pro- 
visions contained in the new laws. This bold meas- 
ure raised a perfect storm in his dioe^e. Some of 
the colonists and conquerors put the question as a 
point of honor. " If we dismiss these Lidians," they 
said, " and cease to buy and sell them as we have hith- 
erto done, they will say that we have been tyrants 
from the beginning, and that we can not do with them 
what we have done, since a simple monk like this re- 
stores tliem to their hberty. They will laugh at us, 
mock at us, and cry after us in the streets ; and there 
will not be an Indian who will do what a Spaniard 
may command him."* 
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There was notliing tliat tlie Spaiiiarda in Ciiidad 
Keal did not say and do to molest the bishop. They 
called him a " Bachelor by the Tiles ;" a phi-ase of 
that time, signifying one who had not been a regular 
student of theology, who hadentered by the roof, and 
not by the door. They made versea upon iiim of an 
opprobrious kind, which the children sang in the 
sti'eets, Aai arquebus, without ball, was discharged 
at his window to alarai him. His dean would not 
obey him, and gave absolution to some pereons who 
notoriously had Indians for slaves. The Dominican 
monks paiiook of the rmpopularity of the bishop. 
Finally, Las Casas resolved to seek redress, not for his 
own wTongs, but for those of his Indian flock, from 
the Rojal Audie^icia of the Confines, and lie made a 
jomiiey to Honduras for that pui-pose. There is a 
letter of liis, dated the 22d of October, 1545, ad- 
di-essed to that Audienda, in which he threatened tlie 
auditors with excommunication unless they should 
provide a remedy for the evils which existed in his 
diocese. Wlien he appeai'ed before them, tlie presi- 
dent, far fi-om listening favorably to the protestations 
of Las Casas, poiu-ed fortli a torrent of abuse upon 
him : " Ton are a scoundrel, a bad man, a bad monk, 
a bad bishop, a shameless fellow ; and you deserve to 
be chastised." " I do deserve all tliat yoiu' lordship 
says," Las Casas replied. The bishop said this ironic- 
ally, recollecting how much he had labored to obtain 
for this judge his place. 

Notwitlistanding his bad reception in the iirst in- 
mos de comprados 7 yenderlos como haata aqni, diran que fiijmoB fy- 
ranos al principio, y que no podemos hazer con ellos lo que hizimoa, 
puea un aolo frayle como este los restitnja en au lihertad. Iteyriinae 
de nosotroa, moikrannos y gritamnnoe por essas talles, y no avia In- 
dio que qoiera hazer Id queun Espafioilemandc," — Resiesai., ifisi. 
de Chiapa y Guatemala, lib, vi., cap. 2. 
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Btanee from the Auditors of tJie Confines, the bishop 
at last siicceeded in persuading tliem to agree to send 
an auditor to Ciudad Eeal who should see to the exe- 
cution of the new laws. The inhabitants of Ciudad 
Eeal were informed by letter of this fact, and they 
determined to make the most strenuous resistance to 
the return of their bishop into the city. They pre- 
pared a protest, in which they said that he liad never 
shown any bull fi-om the Pope, or mandate from the 
Emperor, authorizing him to exercise tlie rights of a 
bishop. Tliey insisted upon his proceeding like the 
other bishops of New Spain, and not introdncing in- 
novations. If he did not assent to tliis, they would 
deprive him of his temporalities, and refuse to admit 
him as then- bishop. They placed a body of Indians 
on the road that he would have to travej'se in return- 
ing to then- city, having determined that they would 
not let him enter imless, as they said, he would treat 
them as Christians, allowing them absolution, and not 
endeavor to take away their slaves, nor to fix the trib- 
ute of their encomimdas. Against the bishop, who 
would come " unguarded and on foot, with only a 
stick in his hand and a bi-eviai-y in his gii-dle," they 
prepared coats of mail and corslets, arquebuses, lances, 
and swoi-ds. The Indians were posted some way out 
of the city as sentinels, to give notice of his approach. 
Jleanwliile Las Casas had arrived at Copanabastla, 
where there was a Dominican monastery, and where 
he learned what reception was awaiting him in his 
diocese. The Dominicans counseled him not to pi-o- 
ceed ; but the bishop's opinion was that he should 
fearlessly prosecute his journey. "I'or,"he said,"if 
I do not go to Ciudad Eeal, I banish mj-self from my 
church ; and it will be said of me, witli much reason, 
' The wicked fleeth, and no man pursueth.' " He did 
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not deny that the Intelhgence was time, and that his 
ilock were prepared to kill him. "But," he said, "the 
minds of men change from hour to hour, from minute 
to minute, from moment to moment. Is it possible 
that God has heen bo chary with the men of Cividad 
Eeal as to deny His holy assistance in causing them to 
abstain from so great a crime as putting me to deatli? 
If I do not endeavor to enter my church, of whom 
shall I have to complain to the Idng, or to the Pope, 
as haying thrust me out of it^ Are my advei-saries 
so bitter against me that tlie first woi-d wiU he a dead- 
ly tlinist through my heai't, without giving me the 
chance of soothing them ? In conclusion, reverend 
fathers, I am resolved, trusting in the mercy of God 
and in your holy prayers, to set out for my diocese. 
To tany here, or to go eleevi'here, has all tlie incon- 
veniences which have just been stated." So saying, 
he rose from his seat ; and, gathering np the folds of 
his scapulaiy, he commenced his journey. 

Now the Indian sentinels had heard that the bish- 
op's baggage, which bad preceded him, had been taken 
back, and they were consequently quite at then- ease. 
The inhabitants of Ciudad Eeal had also heard of this, 
and there was gi'cat joy in tlie city, as they thought 
that their preparations had daunted the bishop. 

Suddenly the bishop in his journey came ujKin 
these Indian sentinels. They fell at his feet, and 
with tears besought his pardon. It was beautiful to 
hear the harangue which each of them made, chng- 
ing to tlie feet of the bishop, and speaking in the 
llexican language, wliicli is very expressive of the 
affections."* The kind bishop was not angry with 

* ■ ' Y era donoso el roodo (!e la arenga que cada irno abra9ado con 
los pies del Obispo deiia en lengun Mexicana, que es muy eignifloativa 
denfeclos." — T3x,-a.\'.%\{.,Iliat. de Chlapay GuatemaJi.lib. vii, cap. 8, 
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the Indians, and his only fear wae lest they should be 
Bcoiu'ged or pnt to death for not having given notice 
of his approach. He therefore, with his own hands, 
assisted by a certain Father Vicente who was witli 
him, tied these Indians to one another, and made tliem 
follow behhid him, as if they were his prisoners. He 
did this partly wilii lijs own hands, in order that two 
or tiii'ee Spaniards who were with him, and a negro, 
who always accompanied him because he was very 
tall and conld carry the bishop across tlie rivers, might 
not be subject to the chai^ of having boimd the In- 
dians. That same night, as the bishop journeyed, 
there was an earthquake at Ciadad Keal, and the cit- 
izens said, " The bishop must be coming, and those 
dogs of Indians have not told us of it ; tliis eartli- 
qualie is a sign of the destruction that is to come 
upon the city when he arrives in it" 

The bishop traveled all night, and reached Ciudad 
Eeal at daybi-eak. He went straight to the ehm'ch ; 
and thither he stonmoned the alcaldes and regidors to 
meet him. They came, followed by all the inhabit- 
ants of the city, and seated themselves, as if to hear a 
sermon. When the bishop advanced from the eae- 
risty, no man asked his benediction, or spoke a word 
to him, or made any sign of courtesy. Then the no- 
tary to the Town Council rose, and read a paper con- 
taining the requisitions which had been agreed upon. 
To tliis the bishop replied in a speech of much gen- 
tleness and mod^ty, and his words were proditcing a 
considerable effect on his hearers, when one of the 
regidors, witliout rising or taking off hie cap, com- 
menced a speech, blamhig the bishop, whom he de- 
scribed as a private individual, for presuming to 
summon them there instead of coming to the Town 
Council, 
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" Look you, sir," the bishop replied, " when I have 
to asli you any thing from your estates, I ■will go to 
your houses to speak to you ; but when the things 
whieh I have to speak about relate to the service of 
God and the good of your soiils, I have to send and 
summon you, and to command that you should come 
wherever I may be ; and if you are Christians, you 
have to come trooping there in haste, lest evil fall 
upon you." These words, spoken i,vith gi'eat anima- 
tion, had the effect of dismaying and silencing the 
bishop's opponents. 

He rose and prepared to go into the sacristy, when 
tlie secretary of the Town Council went up to him, 
and presented a petition that he would name confess- 
ors. " I shall willingly do so," said the bishop ; and 
with a loud voice he named two confessors. They 
■■■ were, howCTer, well known to be of his own way of 
thinking. The people, therefore, were not satisfied. 
The bishop then named two othere, of whose good 
disposition he was well aware, but who were not so 
well known as his partisans. The monk who !md ac- 
companied him on his journey, Fray Vicente de Fer- 
i-er, laid hold of the bishop's vestments, and exclaimed, 
" Let your lordship die rather than do this," for he was 
not awai-e of the character of these men whom the 
bishop had named, and thought he was giving way 
to clamor. Immediately a gi«at tumult arose in the 
church ; and at that juncture, two monlis of the Or- 
der of Mercy entered it, who persuaded tlie bishop 
and his companion to withdmw from tbe crowd, and 
to accoiapany tliem to their convent. 

Laa Oasas, having journeyed on foot all night, was 
exceedingly exhai^ted ; and the monks were giving 
him some bread, when they heai-d a great noise, and 
found that an anned populace had sitrrounded tlie 
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convent. Some of the ai-med men forced their way- 
even to tlie cell where the bishop was. A new gi-iev- 
ance, which had infuriated tJiem, was tliat their In- 
dian sentinels had been bound and treated as prison- 
ers. The bishop said that he alone was to blame in 
tlie matter ; that he had come npon these Indians 
suddenly, and had bound them with his oito hands, 
lest they should be suspected of having volmitai-ily 
favored him, and be accordingly malb-eated. One of 
the rioters, a certain Pedro de Pando, said, " You see 
here the way of the world. He is the savior of the 
Indians, and look, he it is who binds them. Yet this 
same man will send memorials against us to Spain, 
declaring that we malti-eat them." After this, anotli- 
er of the inhabitants of Ciudad Eeal poured out most 
foul language against the bisliop. Las Caaas only said, 
" I do not choose, sir, to answer you, in order not to 
take out of God's hands yom- chastisement ; for these 
insults are not addressed to me, but to Him." 

While this was going on in the cell of the bishop, 
one of tlie mob in the court-yard had been quaiTehng 
with Juanillo, the bishop's negro, saying that it was 
]ie who had tied the Indians, and he gaye the negro 
a fJirust with a pike which stretched him on the 
gi-ound. The monks rushed forward to assist the 
negro; and two of them, who were youths, showed 
such com-age tliat the Fathers of Mercy succeeded in 
clearing, by main force, their convent from its in- 
vaders. It was now nine o'clock in the morning. 
But by midday so great a change had been wrought 
m the minds of the inhabitants of Ciudad Keal, so 
completely had thoy eome to a sense of the turbu- 
lence and shamefidness of then- conduct, that nearly 
all of them proceeded to the convent, and on .their 
knees besought the bishop's pai-don, kissed his hands. 
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and said that tliey were his children. The alcaldes, 
as a sign of submiseion, would not carry theii- waiids 
of office in his presence ; othei-s took off their swords ; 
and, in festal procession, they brought the bishop out 
of the convent, carried him to the house of one of 
the principal inhabitants, aiid sent him various costly 
presents, Kay, more, they resolved to hold a tounia- 
ment in honor of their bishop, a mark of their favor 
and esteem he could, perhaps, have dispensed -with.* 
Certainly few men have ever experienced stranger 
turaa of fortune than Las Casas did in the course of 
this memorable day of his return to his diocese. The 
very suddenness of the change of feeling in his flock 
was a circumstance tliat might well liave engendered 
in hia mind misgivings as to the future, and have dis- 
gusted him with the office of ruling as bishop over 
the turbulent and' versatile citizens of Ciudad Real, 
the chief city of Chiapa. 

But, indeed, in no part of the N^ew World would 
Las Casas have had an easy life. It was at tliis time 
that Gonzalo Pizarro's rebellion in Peru was at its 
height, and that the resistance to the new laws was 
so gi'eat that Charles the Fifth was obliged to revoke 
them. "What anguish must have been caused to Las 
Casaa by the revocation of these laws is known to no 
man. Notwithstanding tlie disasters he experienced, 
which would have crushed the spirit of almost any 
other person, his zeal never slackened, and liia practi- 
cal sagacity taught him not to i-eproacli Cliai'les the 
Fifth or his ministers for a backward couree of legis- 
lation, which he knew liad been forced upon them by 

* "PuestOB en pw los iwtios de Ciudad Eeol con sn Obispo, y 
Tisltandole y regolandole como se ha dichd, cielerminaron de festejm'le 
eegnndo dia de Pasqna de Navidad con un solemne jnego de caflas. " 
— Kbubbal, HUt. de Chiapa y Guatemala, iil). vii., cap. ft. 
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calamity. For liimaelf, he maintained liis gi'onnd 
that the granting of encoimendaa to private persons 
was a great injustice to tlie native Indians ; but he 
seems to have accepted ths new position of affahs, 
and to have bent his efforts to improving tliat system 
which he must have felt cottld not now be desti-oyed 
by a mere mandate from the court of Spain. At any 
i-ate, he did not protest against the revocation of the 
new laws as aji act of folly or weakness on the part 
of the Spanish authorities at home. This revocation 
could not have been known at this time to the Au- 
dienaia of the Confines, for they fulfilled Uieir prom- 
ise of sending one of tlieir body to Ckiapa. 

This auditor heard, with attention and respect, the 
representations that Las Casas made to him on behalf 
of tlie Indians, But one day he thus repHed : " Tour 
lordship well Imows that although these new laws 
were framed at Valladolid, witti the accordance of 
sundry graye pereonages (as your lordsliip and I saw), 
one of tlie reasons that has made these laws hateful 
in the Indies has been the fact of your having had a 
hand in them. The conquerors consider your lord- 
sliip as so prejiidieed against them, that they believe 
that what you do in favor of the natives is not so 
much from love of the Indians as from hatred of the 
Spaniai'ds, As tliey entertain this opinion, if I have 
to deprive any of them of their slaves or estates, they 
will feel more its being done in your presence than 
tliey will the loss itself. Don Tello de Sandoval (the 
President of tlie Audiencia at Idexieo} has summoned 
your lordship for a synod of prelates, and I shall be 
glad if you mil hasten your departure, for, until you 
have gone, I can do nothing." 

The bishop had been preparing to attend tliis syn- 
od, and he now took his departure. He never beheld 
his diocese fi.gain. 
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When lie approached tlie city of Mexico tJiere was 
a tumult as if a hostile army were about to occupy 
tlie city. The authoiities were ohliged to write to 
him, begging him to defer his entry until the minds 
of men shoiSd be somewhat quietei* He afterwai-d 
entered in the daytime without receiving any insult. 
He took up his abode in the Dominican monastery, 
and on the first day of his anival the viceroy and the 
auditors sent word that they were ready to receive a 
visit fram him. His reply evinced hie habitual bold- 
ness, but, at the same time, betrayed the want of 
worldly wisdom that was occasionally manifest in 
him. There was quite enough difficulty in the affaii-s 
which he had to manage on his own account, but he 
felt it his doty to infonn tlie king's officei-s that they 
must excuse his visiting tliem, as they were excommu- 
nicated, since they had given orders for cutting off 
the head of a priest at Antequera. This answer was 
soon made hno^vn throughout the city of Mexico, and 
increased the odium under which Las Casas labored. 

The synod of prelates and other learned men com- 
menced its proceedings, and laid down as a basis five 
principal points. 1st. That all unbehevers, of what- 
ever sect or religion they might be, and whatever sins 
tliey might have committed against natural, national, 
or divine law, have nevertheless a just lordship over 

* The hatted to Las Casas throughout the Hew World amounted 
to a passion, letters were written to the residents in Chiapa ex- 
presang pity for them as haiing met the greatest misfortnne thnt 
could occur to them in heing placed under such a bishop. They did 
not name him, but spoke of him as " that devil who has come to you 
for a bishop." The folloiving is an extract from one of these letters : 
" We say here, that veiy great must be the sins of your countiy, when 
God chastises it with such a scourge as sending that anti-Christ for a 
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their own possessions. 2d. That there are fom- dif- 
ferent lands of inibeKevers. The object of laying 
doivn this maxim is not obvious at fii'Bt, and reqim-ea 
a knowledge of the controversies of that age. The 
object was to place the Indians in tlie second class of 
nnbehevei's ; and more than once, on gi-eat occasions, 
Las Casas placed them in the same division as the an- 
cient British, thus dividing them from those barbari- 
ans who had no ai'ts or poHty whatever. 3d. That 
the final and only reason why the Apostolic See had 
given supreme jurisdiction in the Indies to the kings 
of Castile and Leon was tliat tlie Gospel might be 
preached and the Indians be converted. It was not 
to make those kings gi'eater lords and richer princes 
than they were. 4th. That the Apostolic See,ingrant- 
ing tills supremacy to the kings of Castile and Leon, 
did not mean thereby to deprive the lords of the In- 
dians of their estates, lordships, jmisdietions, or digni- 
ties. Sth. That the tings of Castile and Leon were 
bound to provide the i-eq^uisite expenses for the con- 
version of the Indians to tlie true faith. 

Taking the foregoing as their main principles, the 
synod made many deductions very unfavorable to the 
claims of the conquerors ; and especially they pro- 
noiuieed what were the conditions upon which abso- 
lution should be granted by confessors to the Spanish 
colonists, into which conditions restitution entered. 

The proceedings of this synod were very bold, but 
Las Casas was not satisfied with them, because the 
particular point of slavery, though much discussed, 
was not resolved upon. He therefore summoned a 
Junta, which was attended by all the learned men ex- 
cept tlie bishops ; and this Junta pronounced that the 
Spaniards who had made slaves were " tyrante ;" that 
the slaves were to be considered as illegally made ; 

A^oL.IV.— N 
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and tliat all those who poese^ed them were bound to 
liberate them. They also pronounced against the per- 
sonal service of the Indiana. 

It must not be supposed that the members of this 
Junta imagined that their decisions would immedi- 
ately insure the liberation of the Indians. These 
learned men contented themselves with declaring to 
tlieir countrymen what they held to be the truth, and 
infoi-ming them of what was necessary for the eah-a- 
tion of their eouls. They were not bound to do any 
thing more.* 

Las Casas did not return from Mexico to his bish- 
opric. Ever since his interview witli the Auditors of 
the Confines he had resolved to go back to Spain; 
and the reason which he gave to one of !iis reverend 
brethren was, that when at court, and near tlie king 
and his council, he would be able to do more good 
service, botli to his own province and to the whole 
Indies, than by staying in his diocese, especially as he 
liad now membere of his own order stationed tliere, 
who could correspond with him, and inform him of 
whatever evil might require a remedy. 

He accordingly prepared to act upon this resolve. 
He appointed confessors for his diocese, and regu- 
lated the conditions of absolution, which were ex- 
pressed in twelve rules. He nominated a vicar gen- 
eral for his bishopric, and then proceeded fi-om Mex- 
ico to Spain, where he resigned the bishopricf His 
retiirn was in tlie year 1547. 

* " ContenlavHnse con dar & eatender & loa EBpafioles la verdad, y 
deihles lo que les era necessario para sn ealracion, que no eEtavan ob- 
ligadoB & mns."— Eemesal, Hist, de C'Mapa y Gvaleinala, lib. lii., 
cap. 17. 

t In 1555 he was alloned a pension of 200,000 maravedis^^ieiOS 
6s., a sum not inconsiderable in Ihat day. 
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One of the biographei^ of Las Casas'fetatea that tl^e 
bisliop was obliged to return to Spain to answer cer- 
tain charges that were made against him, chieiiy 
touching his foiinnlary of confession, and that he 
went hack aa a prisoner. I do not find any authority 
for this statement ; but it is certain tliat on the bish- 
op's return to Spain he did appear before the Council 
of the Indies, and had to justify this formulary, which 
he succeeded in doing. 
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^"^HE learned men of Spain were not all of the 
J- Bishop of Cliiapa's way of thinking as I'egarded 
tlie rights and claims of the Indians. A certain 
Doctor Juan Gin^s Sepnlveda,* principal historiog- 
rapher to Charles the Fiftli, a man of great renown 
for learning in those days, had recenfly wiitten a 
treatise entitled Ifemouratea S&ymid/us, sive de Justis 
BeUi CavMS, in which he maintained, in a very able 
manner, the right of the Pope and of the kings of 
Spain to subdue by war the inhabitants of tlie l^ew 
World, Sepnlveda called his new work Democrates 
Seoandus, because he had preiioiifily written a book 
which was entitled Demoorates : a Dialogue on the 
JloJiorahle Ifatwre of MUUtwy Study. The JD&no- 
crdtes Secwndus was also written in dialogue; and 
in it, Leopold, a German, made a foi-mal statement, 
■whiti probably was sanctioned by the voice of pvib- 
lic opinion throughout EuTOpe at that time, that the 
Spaniards had, without sufficient attention to the laws 
of justice, piety, and Christianity, waged war against 
the innocent Indians. Sepulveda, under the name of 
DemocrateSj gave a full reply to his friend Leopold's 
accusation of the Spaniards. 

Sepulveda'a work met with no favor, even in the 
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qanrier where he might reasonably have expected 
that it ■woiiid be sure to be well received. He sub- 
mitted liie treatise to the Council of the Indies in the 
first instance, but they would not allow him to print 
it. He then appealed to Charles the Fifth, praying 
that hia work should be laid before the great Council 
of Castile. The Emperor conseuted. It was in 1547, 
when the court and tiie great Councils of Spain were 
at Aranda de Duero, that the royal order from Charles 
arrived. Las Caaas had also joined the court at that 
time, and then learned what was the nature of this 
treatise written by Sepulveda, upon which there was 
BO much question. Ae maybe imagined, he made the 
most determined and vigorous opposition to Sepulve- 
da's views — to use his own words, *' discovering and 
bringing to light the poison of which the work was 
full." The Council submitted the Democratea Se~ 
eundus for examination to the universities of Alcala 
and Salamanca. The decision of these learned bodies 
was unfavorable to Sepulveda, and the permission to 
print was still refused, Sepulveda turned to Eome, 
where he had a great friend, who was Auditor of the 
Eota ; and, under his auspices, the work, or rather an 
Apology for the work, containing the substance of it-, 
was printed at Eome in 1550.* Charles the Fifth 
forbade its introduction into Spain. The author 
thereupon drew up a version in Spanish of his Apol- 
ogy, and did what he could to pitt that in circulation. 
The Apology is now to be found in Sepulveda's 
Worts, reprinted from the Koman edition. It does 
not contain any thing which would at first sight be 
thought to be displeasing to the monarchs of Spain. 
Sepulveda declares that to Jesus Christ all power was 
given in heaven and earth, and that this power de- 
• The title is Apologia pro Lihro de Juslis Belli Cauds. 
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volved upon the Pope, who accordingly 
thority in every land, not only for the pi-eaeliing of 
the Gospel, but also for compelling men to obey the 
law o£ nature. The author defends his position by 
references to St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, St.Gregorj', 
and the great authority of the Middle Ages, Thomas 
Aquinas. He appeals to History, citing the law of 
capital punishment enacted by " that most pious em- 
peror," Constantine, against those pagans who should 
persevere in their rites and sacrifices. He maintains 
that men who are in a grievous state of en-or are to 
be recalled to the truth, wliether they hke it or not. 
He urges that more can be effected in a month by 
conquest than in a hundred years by mere preaching. 
Miracles ai-e not to be asked for when human means, 
having the sanction of divine authority, can attain 
the same end. " The preachers of our time," he says, 
" without miracles, can not effect more tlian the apos- 
tles did, blessed with the co-operation of the Lord, 
and their words being confirmed by miracles."* "War, 
therefore, was a necessity. If the natives were taught 
without being ten-ified, being obdurate in their old 
ways, they would be much more slowly moved to 
adopt the true faith. 

If Las Casas had been ardent in his opposition to 
Sepulveda's doetiines when tliey were not printed, 
and while tliey could be read by those only who un- 

* " Quie omnia incommodaetdifficnltates.debellatisbarbarisjfeeil- 
lime toilimtiir, et sic pins ano mense in ipsorum eonversione proficitnr, 
qnam centum annts per Eolam prajdicationem, nou paoatis barbariE, 
proficerelur. Non enim arbitror, nostri temporis priedicatores sine 
miraculis pins efficerent qnam quondam Apostoli, Domino cooperante, 
et sermonem conjirmante seiuenHbus signis. Qiue signajam non sunt 
n Deo postulanda, cum nobis lieeat piteceptum ejus sequentea prudenii 
consilio barbm-03 ad eonvivium evangelicum, qna disimiis rations, 
compellere."— -Sepulvbd^ t^ero, torn, iv., p. 343, Madrid, 1780. 
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deretood Latio, bis ardor was redoubled when tiiey 
were translated into Spanisb, and could be joyfully 
peraaed by the eonqueroi-s in the Indies and their 
adherents at court, who would pronounce them to be 
most comfortable doctrines, and readily assign the 
palm of knowledge and of wisdom to this learned 
doctor, who justified the ways of hia countrymen to 
themselves. It is true that the government were not 
remiss. They seized upon whatever copies of Sepul- 
veda's Apology they could lay hold of, and strictly 
forbade its circulation.* But prohibited works are 
often not tiie less read on account of the prohibition. 
It ia not likely that any of ^e numerous band of 
agents and proctore who thronged the court of Spain, 
and besieged it with applications on behalf of the 
conc[uerois and colonists of tlie New World, were ig- 
norant of the arguments which Sepulveda had urged, 
and which might salve the troubled consciences, if 
troubled they were, of these conquerors and colonistB. 
Las Oasaa set himself more seriously to work than 
ever to refute doctrines so fatal to hia cauae, and 
wliich had thus obtained extended publication. and 
currency. 

A great feiment arose about the controversy. In 
times like our own, when thei'e is so much that is ex- 
citing and amusing in literature, it is difficult to im- 
agine the interest that was felt in leanied eontroverey 
in those ages, when controverey was the chief excite- 
ment and amusement of learned men. In this case, 

* It is worthy of notice that there conld havo been no personal hos- 
tility to Sepulveda on tlie port of Ite goveromeat. He was not pnn- 
ished foe the publication of the Apohgy. Cbailes the Fifth's friend- 
ship was not withdrawn from him ; and he was one of the few persons 
who afterward visited that monarch in his retreat at YusCe, where he 
was kindly welcomed by Charles. Seo the graphic acconnt of TTie 
Cloister Life of Charks tlte Fifth, written by Mr. Stiri.in&, p. 124. 
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moreover, there were many and great interests con- 
cerned. 

Las Casas was not the only person who had been 
shocked by the doctrines or the expressions in Sepul- 
veda'a work, and who had sought to controvert tliem, 
Melchior Cano, a Dominican, renowned in those times 
for learning, had found passages in the Demoorates 
Semindus "which were offensive to pious ears." The 
Bishop of Segovia hEid also been an ai-dent opponent 
to Sepulveda, and it was to him that the Apology for 
tlie work was addi'essed. Cano's objection to the 
book seems mainly to have tiu'ned npon an expres- 
sion which had been used by the autlior in reference 
to St. Paul, Sepulveda having said that St. Paul had 
borne contumely with impatience, or words to that 
effect. A long coiTeapondence ensued between the 
friends, for Cano was a fi-iend of Sepnlveda ; but the 
real gist of the question is not touched upon in this 
correspondence. Las Casas was tJie opponent whom 
Sepulveda had most to fear, and he seems to have 
had somewhat of the same feeling towai'd him that 
his fi'iend Erasmus mnst have had for the impetuous 
Luther. Tlie relined scholar Sepiilveda, " the Livy 
of Spain" as he has been called, looked upon _ the 



earnest Las Casas as a furious and 



person, 



" of better intentions than judgment ;" yet (for he 
seems to have been an amiable man) declared tliat 
he bore no enmity to the bishop, and only prayed that 
God would gi-ant him a calmer mind, tliat he might 
leani sometimes to prefer quiet cogitations to turbu- 
lent designs.* 



* " Sed ne ipsum quidem auotorem odi, qui forsitnn raeliore animo 
qiiam eonsilio dtictus est ; qunrnquam in eo seditiose fkcta, et sinistro? 
in me satos per injni'iam sermones probnre non posflum, pi-o quibus 
tamen ei malj nihil cnpio, Bed polins Denm precor, at ipsi meliorem 
meatem pra;beat, quo discnt aliquando qnietos cogitaliones inrbnlentia 
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Sepnlveda might feel disgust at the uncontrolled 
temper of Ids opponent, and might despise his lesser 
aeqnisitionB of learning, and his comparatively mde 
Latinity. But he. was soon to learn what strength 
there was in an adversary whose practical kriowle%e 
of the subject in dispute was greater than that of any 
living man ; whose eloquence was equal to his vehe- 
mence, and not hindered by it ; and who brought a 
fervor to tlie cause which exceeded even that of an 
aiitlior publicly defending his own work, and one who 
must have thought himself most ungratefully used by 
the court and the universities in Spain. 

Charles the Fifth convoked at ValladoUd, in 1550, 
a Junta of theologians and other learned men to hear 
this great cause argued, " Whether war of the kind 
that is called a war of conquest could be lawfully 
undertalicn against the nations of tlie New World, if 
tliey had not committed any new faidts otlier than 
those tliey had committed in the times of their infi- 
delity."* The Council of the Indies was associated 
with tliis Junta ; and altogether it consisted of fom- 
teen peraons. This practice of summoning persons 
of special knowledge to assist the authorities in the 
determination of difficult questions was one of the 
greatest advantages which the government of Spain 
possessed at that period. 

Doctor Sepnlveda appeai-ed before the Jimta, and 
consiliis nnteferre." — Sepulved;e Epistoh ad Mekhiorem Canma, 
Opera, torn, iii., p. 70. 

• " Su Mageatad mandd, el afio passado de mil 4 qutoientos y dn- 
cuenla, hazei- una Congregacion en la villa de Valladolid de Leti'ados, 
Teologos, J Jitristaa, que se juntaeaen eon ei Consejo Kenl de las In- 
dias, parit que platicaasen, y delerminassea, si contia las gentes tlo 
aqnellos Keynos se podian licitamenle, y ealva justioia, sin aver co- 
metido nnevas cnlpas maa de las en bu infidelidad eometidas, mover 
gueiTas que Unman conquistas." — Disputa entre el Obispo Bakto- 
LOME nE Las Casas, j Dotor Gikes de Sepihteda. Seville, IEC2. 
K9 
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delivered a statement of the ai'guments on liia side. 
The bishop ^was then summoned for a hearing, and in 
five consecutive days he read that laborioua work of 
his which is called the Historia AjpologHica. It is 
rich in facts and arguments of every desciiption, and 
he had been many years prepaiing it. 

The Junta had deputed Domingo de Soto,* Charles's 
confessor, to give a summary of the arguments on both 
sides. This he did in a very masterly manner. The 
summary was then submitted to Doctor Sepnlveda, 
who made a reply before the Junta, containing twelve 
objections to tlie argumente of the bishop. The bish- 
op then gave twelve answers to these objections, and 
the proceedings terminated. They wei'e afterward 
published as a work entitled " A Dispute or Contro- 
versy between the Bishop Don Fray Bartolomii de las 
Oasas, lately Bishop of Oiudad Keal in Chiapa, and 
Doctor Gin^s Sepulveda, Historiographer to our Lord 
the Emperor." 

• Mr. Hallau, speaking of the Rekctiones Tkeohgicm of Frnncis 
nVlctoriOjaftys, "The whole relectioD, ns well as that on the Indians, 
displBya an intrepid spirit of justice and htunanity, which seems to 
iiBTe been rather a general characteristic of the Spanish theologians. 
Dominic Soto, always inflexiblj' on the side of right, had alieadj sns- 
tained hj his authoi'ity the noble enthusiasm of Las Cnsas. " — lAtera- 
ture 0/ Etm>pe, ■part ii., chap. Jv., sect. iii. 

Mr. Haliam bIeo describes, in the following words, a work written 
by Domingo de Soto, De Jvstitia et Jure ; ' ' The first original work 
of any reputation in ethical philosophy since the rerivaJ of lettei-a, and 
which, bemg apparently designed in great measore fbr the chair of the 
conft^onal, serves as a sort of link between the class of mere casn- 
istry and the philosophical systcnis of morals which were to follow, is 
by Dominic Soto, a Spanish Dominican, who played an eminent part 
in the deliberadons of the Council of Trent, in opposition both to the 
papal court and to the theologians of the Scotist, or, as it was then 

reckoned by it^ adversaries, Semi-Pelagian school It appears 

to be fbtmded on the writings of Thomas Aquinas, the polar star of 
every true Dominican." — Literature o/Ewope, part ii., chapter iv.. 
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It would be impossible, witbin tlie limits whicli tliis 
bistory must occupy, to give a full account of this im- 
portant controversy between Laa Casas and Sepulve- 
da. Tlie work whieh Las Casaa read in five days em- 
bodies much of the knowledge and experience which 
he had been acquiring for fifty years. We can hardly 
doubt, moreover, tliat both the controvereiaHsta were 
aided by other learned men, for an astonishing weight 
of learning is broiiglit to bear upon the disputed 
points, Tlie skill witli which it is summed up by 
Charles's confessor is marvelous, considering the im- 
mense mass of material with which he had to deal, 
and that Las Caaas was a man who sought to exhaust 
his subject by an appeal to facts and arguments drawn 
from every conceivable source. 

Doctor Sepulveda divided his statement of tlie ease 
into four beads. It was laivful, he said, to commence 
war upon the natives in the New World for tlie four 
foUovidng reasons : 

1st. For the gravity of the sins which the Indians 
had committed, especially their idolatries and their 
sins against nature. 

2d. On account of tlio rudeness of their natures, 
which brought upon them the necessity of serving 
persons of a more re&ied nature, such as that which 
the Spaniards possessed. 

3d. In order to spread the faith, which would be 
more readily accomphshed by the prior subjugation 
of tlie natives. 

4th. To protect the weak among the natives them- 
selves, didy considering the cruelties wlfich the In- 
dians exercised upon one another, slaying numbei-s in 
sacrifices to false gods, and practicing cannibalism,* 

• "La 1. por la gravidad de los delitos de aijuella gente, seOalada- 
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It woiild have been difficnlt to mate a better divis- 
ion of the subject than that adopted by Sepulveda, 
Hia foTirth reason was well thought of, and put witli 
much skill. He adduced in eridence tlie immense 
loss of life which had taken place in the saci'ific^ to 
idols among the Mexicans, aiid was enabled to argue 
tliat it exceeded the loss of life in war. This was not 
so ; but still the argument was a very plausible one. 

The dealings of the IsraeHtes with the neighboring 
idolatei-s formed the basis of the conti'overey upon tlie 
first reason, and gave room for elaborate argument. 
The doctor rehed upon the command given to the Is- 
raeHtes, in the 20th diapter of Deuteronomy, to de- 
stroy the male inhabitants of those cities whidi should 
not be delivered up to them upon their demanding a 
surrender of the cities.* He dwelt especially on the 
16th verse of that chapter, which sap, " Thus shalt 
thou do unto all the citi<s which ai-e veiy far off fivim 

La segnndii, por la rudaza de sus ingenios, que son de su natura gente 
seiTil, y barbara, y porende obligada a servir & los de ingenio mns ele- 
gantes como son ios Espufioles, La tercera, por el fin do la T^, 
porqne squella sugeoion as mas comoda, y espediente para su prediea- 
cim],y persuasion. La qiiaita, por la injui-ia que unos entre sihazen 
& aims, matando hombres para sacrificai'los, y algunos para comer- 
ios."—£Hspufa entre Babtolojib de Las Cabas, ^ Doioi- Sepul- 

• " Wlien thou comest nigh unto a city to fight against it, then pio- 
clnim peace unto it. 

"Audit shall be, if it make tlice answec of peace, and open nnto 
thee, then it Bhall bo that nil Hie people that is found therein diall be 
tjfibntaries unto theo, and they shall seiTe thee. 

"And if it will make no peace with tliee, but will make n-ar against 
thee, lien Hiou shalt besiege it : 

"And when tlie LoED thy God haih delivered it into thine hands, 
thou shalt smite erery male thereof with the edge of the Eword. 

"But tho women, and the little ones, and the cattle, snd al! that is 
in the city, ei-en all the spoil thereof, shalt thou take unto 111 jsclf ; and 
tliou shalt eat the spoil of thine enemies, which the Lohd thy God 
hath given tiiee."-— Deuteronomy, ch. xx., v. 10-14. 
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thee, which are not of tlie cities of these nations." 
Upon tliis verse there is a gloss which declares that 
the words " far of£" mean " of a different religion," 
Sepnlveda conseq^iiently inferred that the Spaniai-ds 
might make war upon any nation of a different relig- 
ion from their own ; and he supported tliis view by 
otlier passages quoted from Deuteronomy. 

The bishop replied that the wars commanded by 
God against certain nations were not commanded in 
respect of tlieir idolatry, as in tliat case the whole 
world, except Jndtea, would have had to he conquered 
and chastised ; but it was only against the Canaan- 
ites, the Jebnsites, and other tribes who possessed the 
Land of Promise that the Israelites were commanded 
to make wai-. The bishop replied upon the 7th vei-se 
of the 23d chapter, which says, " Thou shalt not abhOr 
an Edomite, for Jie is thy brother : thou shalt not ab- 
hor an Egyptian, because thou wast a stranger in his 
land." 

With regard to the gloss which gave to tlie words 
" fai' off" the signification " of a different religion," 
ilio bishop did not contend that this wob a wrong 
leading, but he argued tliat tlie words did not mean 
that upon that accoimt alone, namely, difference of 
religion, war might be made upon distant nations by 
the Jews. The words " far off" served to distinguish 
other Gentiles from the seven tiibes who occupied 
the Land of Promise, and to whom no terms of peace 
were to be offered. With them it was to be a ■wai' 
of extennination ; but there was nothing to show tliat 
a war witli other Gentiles could be lawfully under- 
taken solely on account of their idolatry. Finally, 
the bisliop urged this general argument, that the ex- 
amples from tlie Old Testament, as regarded those 
cruel chastisements, were given us " to marvel at and 
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not to imitate," for wbicli assertion he alleged the au- 
thority of certain Decretals, 

Upon the second i-eason, the mdeness of the Indian 
natm-e, Las Casas, witli his extensive knowledge of 
Indian life, was easily triumphant; and upon the 
third reason, namely, the extension of the trne faith. 
Las Casas eonld appeal to his own successes and those 
of his brother Dominicans in " the Land of War." 

With regard to Doctor Sepulveda's foiirth reason, 
Las Casas alleged the general nile, " Of two evils, 
choose the least" Himian sacrifices were a less evil 
than indiscriminate warfare. " Thou shalt not kill" 
is a more positive command than Thou shalt defend 
the innocent. Moreover, by these wars the time faidi 
was defamed, and had fallen into odium with the na- 
tives. Then Las Casas boldly urged what defense 
can be urged for human saci-ifices, namely, that, to 
the barbarous and Gentile apprehension, they were an 
offei-ing up to God of the best that the worshipers 
possessed. He reminded his hearers of the sacrifice 
that Abraham was ready to make. The bishop also 
brought forward instances of great nations, such as 
the Romans and the Carthaginians, who had not been 
free from the guilt of human sacrifice ; and he quoted 
Plutarch to show tliat when the Romans themselves 
became more humane and civilized in tliis respect, 
and, in their march of conquest, came upon barbarous 
nations who were addicted to Jiuman sacrifices, they 
did not punish them for this cause, but simply prohib- 
ited the commission of sucli offenses for tlie future. 

I can not more briefly convey some idea of the 
mode in which tliis remarkable conti-oversy was con- 
ducted than by following out some one branch of tlie 
argument as it is stated by Sepulvcda, contradicted 
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by Las Casas, reasserted by Sepiilveda, aiid again con- 
troverted by Las Casaa. 

In the litli chapter of St. Luke tliere is the pai-a- 
ble of tlie man " who made a gi'eat supper, and bade 
many." After the poor, and tiie maimed, and the 
blind, and the halt were brought in to tlie enpper, and 
there was still room, the Lord said unto the sen-ant, 
" Go out into the highways and hedges, and compel 
them to come in, that my house may be filled." Se- 
pulveda maintained that this command justified war 
against the Indians. Las Casaa was obliged to use 
gi-eat sMU in answenng this argument. If he main- 
tained that force was never to be used in order to 
promote the faitla, what was to be eaid about tlie 
past doings of many emperors and popes ? Indeed, 
throughout this controversy, as well as in many oth- 
ers, Las Casas was in constant danger of bringing 
down upon himself tlie anger of the highest ecclesi- 
astical and civil authorities ; and it is a matter for 
sui-prise that, in the course of his long career of con- 
troveray, he did not come within the grasp of the In- 
quisition. 

In reply to the doctor upon this point, the bishop 
said that the words in St, Luke, " comjpelle eos in^ 
trwre," have two senses. That, in reference to the 
Gentiles, the passage does not mean external compul- 
sion by means of war, but internal compulsion by the 
inspiration of God and by the ministry of his angels. 
To prove this, he adduced the authority of St. Chey- 
sosTOH in his forty-first Homily. Moreover, St. Thom- 
as Aquinas, in his Disputations upon Truth, had dis- 
cussed this very pai-able, and had maintained that the 
compulsion epohen of in tlie Gospel is not tliat of 
force, but of efilcacious persuasion, whether by smooth 
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methods or rough metliods («. e., of arguing)/^ S iich 
is the compulsion alluded to hy St, Paul in the 2d 
Epistle to Timothy, the ith chapter, where the apostle 
says, " Keprove, rebuke, exhort, withi all long-auffering 
and doctrine ;" and" again, in tlie Epiatle to Titas, 
" These things epealt, and exhort, and rebnte with all 
authority." Again, in Jeremiah, the 23d chapter and 
29th verse, "la not my word like as a fire? saith the 
Lord ; and like a hammer that breaketh tlie reck in 
pieces ?" So that sometimes by adversities, at others 
by miracles, at others by inspiration, at others by his 
word, God compels even tlie obstinate to listen to 
Ilim. Nor was Las Oasas contented with these au- 
thorities, but supported his views by a large body of 
other evidence. As to what the emperors had done, 
he maintained that Constantine had made war upon 
the Goths, not because they were Gentiles, but be- 
cause they were dangerous barbarians infesting the 
empire. In St. Gregory's time there had been many 
powerful Ohmtian emperors, but the saint did not 
counsel them to make wai- upon nations on account 
of their idolatty. To England he did not send armed 
men, but only St. Augustine, -with forty other monks, 
" like sheep among wolves," as appears from the Ilis- 
tory of England, written by tlie Yenerable Bede. 

Sepulveda replied that the constnietion he put 
upon tlie words " compel them to come in" was not 
his own, but that of St. Augustine in his letters con- 
cerning the Donatists, and also that of St. Gregoiy, 
and also of the whole Church, which had not only 

* "TporSanfoThomns en las disptttndasi^eFmMe, question! 33, 
ari- 0, donde dize, que eti aqnella paraLola, Fit mentio de compnlsiono 
lion quaa est coactionis, sed effieacis persunsionis, rel pei* aspei'a vel per 
lenia." — Dispsta entre Bariolome db Las Casas y Dolor Sbfcl- 
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maintained this to be the tme sense of tlie parable, 
hut had acted npou it. He said that St. Angiistiiie 
had maintained that the force wMeli tlie emperors 
had uaed toward heretics and pagans had been the 
force of the Church ; that the saint had cited theae 
words in the Psalms, ^^Adora^vmt eiim omnes veges 
tffrrw" and he added that the gi-eater the Church be- 
comes, tlie more power it uses, bo that it may not oidy 
invite, but compel to good — the saint greatly relying 
upon these words, oonvpeUe eos intrare. 

Las Casas, in reply, affirmed that all the doctor 
had said about St. Augustine was frivolons and false. 
He Iiad before shown that St. Augustine was speak- 
ing only of heretics, and had cited the following pas- 
sage fi'om the saint : " Does it not belong to pastoral 
diligence, when the sheep have been seduced aivay 
fi-om the flock, to bring them back, when found, by 
the terrors of the scoxu-ge, if they should seek to re- 
sist?" This shows that tliey were heretics "seduced 
from the flock," not pagans who liad never belonged 
to the flock, that the saint had in his mind ; and Las 
Casas maintained that St. Augustine concludes, in re- 
spect to tliat parable of St.Lnke,that.those who were 
first called and were mildly treated were the Gentiles, 
while those who were compelled to come in from the 
highway's and hedges were heretics. 

TJiere is another point in the controvei-sy between 
Sepvdveda and Las Casas which deserves especial 
mention, because it illustrates the natiu'e of the bish- 
op's course of argument, gives a remarkable instance 
of the clear and uncompromising decisiveness wliich 
pen^aded his advocacy of the Lidian cause, and also 
records an interesting historical fact. 

Father Luis Cancer had been one of the Domini- 
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cans engaged with Las Casas in his peaceful e 
of the "Land of "War." Indeed, he was tJie first 
monk who had entered that territory, and it was upon 
liis report that the others had been emboldened to 
persevere in their attempt. Father Luis had hoped 
to convert the natives of Florida in the same manner 
tliat he had converted the inhabitants of Coban * 
Unfortunately, however, he landed in ^Florida at a 
spot where the natives had suffered from the incur- 
sions of hostile Spaniards, and the devoted monk was 
put to death by the Indians almost immediately after 
he had disembarked. This was a valuable feet for 
Sepnlveda, who accordingly made use of it in tlie 
controversy. 

The dignity and gi-eatness of his cause were so 
pi-edominant in the mind of Las Casas as to leave 
no room for influences merely personal. It does not 
appear that he ever expected gratitude from the In- 
dians ; nor did the terrible disaster which he suffered 
at Cumana from the ti-eachery of the natives leave, 
apparently, the slightest rancor in his mind. His re- 
ply to Sepnlveda respecting Luis Cancer's death was 
as follows : " The first person who entered into those 
territories [the "Land of War"], and pacified them, 
was brother Luis, of happy memory, who was after- 
ward slain in Florida, and of whose death the Eev- 
erend Doctor Sepulveda desires to avail liimself in 
argmnent. But it avails him little ; for if they had 
slain all the brotherhood of St. Dominic, and St. Paul 
with tliem, not a point of right would have been at- 
tained more than there had been before {which was 
none) against the Indians. The cause of his death 
was, that in that port where he was taken by those 
3 of mariners (who ought to have landed else- 
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■where, as they liad been instructed), there had en- 
tei-ed, and disembarked, fonr armadas of cruel ty- 
rants, -who had i^erpetrated extraordinary crneitieH 
among the Indians of those lands, and had olaraied, 
scandalized, and devastated a thousand leagues of tlie 
country. On this account they will have a most 
just cause of war against the Spaniards, and indeed 
against all Christians, eren to the day of judgment. 
And as these Floridians had no knowledge of monks, 
and had never seen them, they could not divine that 
they were missionaries, especially as tliey were in the 
company of those who were exactly like in mannei-s, 
dress, beards, and language to tlie persons who had 
done them so much mischief- — and the natives saw 
them eat, drink, and laugh together aa friends,"* 

Las Casas also maintained that even if Fatlier Luis 
had landed at another part of Florida, and had been 
slain there, it would not have made any difference. 
"For," aa he says, "it is a divine and most becoming 
law that some of the servants of the Gospel should 
die for the Gospel, since by their precious death they 
may aid more in the convei'sion of infidels than they 

* "Pero nproveeliala poco, porqne annque matnraii & todoB Iob 
frayles de Santo Domingo, y a. San Pablo con ellos, no se adqairiera 
un punto de derecho mas del que de antes aiia, que era ningnno con- 
tra los Indios. La razon es, porqne en el pnerto donde lo llevcron lo3 
pecadores marineros, que devieran desvlallos de aUi eomo jTnn arisa- 
dos, han entrado, y deaembarcado quatro armadas de crueles tiranos, 
que han peipeCrado crueldades estrafiae en los IndioS de aquellas tiei- 
ras, 7 aeeombriido, escandalizado, ^ inficionado mil legnas de tioi'ra. 
Por lo qua! tienen justiseima guerra hasta el dia del juyzio contra los 
de EspKfin, y aun contra todos Chriatianos. Y no conoeiendo los 
BeligiosoB, ni aviendolos jaraas visto, no avian de adevinar que eran 
Evangelistas, majormente yendo en compafiia de aquellOB que a los 
que tantos males, 6 jacturas les han hecho, eran en gestos, y en vesti- 
ilos, J en las barbas, y en la lengua Bcmejantes, y vian comer, y bevei', 
y reyr como naturales amigos juntos, " — Dispvta cntre Bahtoi-osii! 
i>E Lab Casas, y e^ita'or Sephlveda. 
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could have done by toiling and sweating here upon 
the earth. And bo we trust in God that Brother Luis 
Cancer, who waa a renowned eervant of God, does 
help, and will help, in tlie conversion of those who 
slew him. For, as they do not Imow what they do, 
and, according to their way of thinking, are not slay- 
ing mooks and servants of God, but deadly enemies 
from whom they have received great injuiies, God 
our Lord will look upon them with eyes of pity, for 
the merits of that most blessed Brotlier Lnis. And 
this is the true divine way and real mode of preach- 
ing the Gospel and converting souls, established and 
approved by God himself, and not that which the 
doctor advocates, which is contradicted by every law, 
of G^, of man, of nature, and of reason."* 

The whole conti'oversy was carried on with an ex- 
hibition of skai and learning similar to that wldch 
has been shown i-ii the arguments used with j-espect 
to the parable in St. Luke. 

At the conclusion of his address to the Jiinta, Las 
Casas made a fierce onslaught upon Doctor Sepulve- 
da's mode of maintaining the rights of the kings of 
Spain. The following is tlie substance of what the 
bishop said upon this important branch of the contro- 
vei-sy. " The doctor founds tliese rights upon our su- 
periority in arms, and upon om- having more bodily 

* "T assi esperamos en Dios, que fray Lnjs Cancer, que eio gi'an 
sieiTo deDios, ajada, e'syadarapisra la conversion i^EaJuddeaqneUos 
que la muerte le dieron. Porque como no sepan lo que hazen e segan 
Bu esiimaQion no matan fraylee, ni siervos de Dios, sino a sus enemigos 
capitfllea, de qnien (antos males recibieron, Dios nueslro Sefior Iob ha 
do mirar con ojos de miserieordia, por Iob mereeimiento del felidBsJmo 
fray Luys. Y esta es la recta via divina, e fiirma real de predicar eJ 
Evaagelio, y coiivei'tir las atiimas, por el raismo Dios establedda, 6 
aproradn, no la que el Dotor pei'suade confrsria, por toda ley divimi, 
natural, razonable, y humana reprovada. "—Zh'sputo en! 
DB Las Casas, y el Doior Sepclteda. 
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etrength than the Indians. This is simply to place 
onr tings in the position of tyrants. The right of 
those kings rests upon their extension of the Gospel 
in the New World, and then- good government of the 
Indian nations. These duties they would be bound 
to fulfill even at their own expense, much more so 
considering tlie treasures they have received from the 
Indies. To deny this doctrine is to flatter and de- 
ceive our monarclis, and to put tlieir salvation in 
peril. The doctor perverts the natural order of things, 
making the means the end, and what is accessory the 
principal. Tlie accessory is temporal advantage; tlie 
principal, the preaching of the true faith. He who 
is ignorant of this, small is his knowledge ; and he 
who denies it is no more of a Christian than Moham- 
med was." 

Then, after a not unbecoming allusion to his own 
prolonged labore, the bishop says : " To this end [that 
is, to prevent the total perdition of the Indies] I di- 
rect all my effoi-ts; no^ as the doctor would make 
out, to shut the gates of justification, and disannul tlie 
sovereignty of the kings of CastUe ; but I shut the 
gates upon false claims made on their behalf, of no 
reality, altogether vain; and lopen the gates to time 
claims of sovereignty which are founded upon law, 
which are solid, strong, truly catholic, and truly Chris- 
tian." 

Thus tlie controversy ended. The result seems to 
have been, substantially, a drawn battle. At first, ac- 
cordmg to Sepulveda, the jmists had to give way to 
the theologians* But a timely re-enforcement came 

" " Hujus enim artifido, et quommdam amiconira pertinacia, haud 
pi-ocul ab eo fuimiis, ut periciilo iiostro judices abstralierentm-, saum- 
que judicium jurepenti siispectonim thoologomm aiictorilati post lia- 
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to Sepulveda's aid in the peinjon of a learned Fran- 
ciscan monlc named Bernardino Arevalo. At the be- 
ginning of tlie eontroverey he had heen nnable, from 
illness, to attend tJie Junta ; but, afterward recover- 
ing, he brought auch weight to Sepulveda's side of the 
argument 4at the Junta ultimately pronounced a 
sentence* (one theologian alone protesting against it) 
concurring with tlie opinions expressed in Sepulve- 
da's treatise De Justis BdU Causis. His victory, 
however, was a fruitless one. The goyemmeut must 
have been convinced the other way, or at least must 
liave tliought that the promulgation of Sepnlveda's 
views would he dangerous ; for Prince Philip, tlien 
governing in the name of Iiis father, gave directions 
tliat Sepulveda's work should not be allowed to enter 
£he Indies. In Koyal Orders dated from YaUadolid 
in October and Jfovemher of that same year, 1550, 
the prince commanded the Ticeroy of Mexico and 
tlie Governor of Terra-iirma to seize upon any copy 
they could find of Sepulveda's work, and to send it 
back to Spain.f 

Sepulveda seems to hare felt that Las Casas had 
conducted the cause with exceeding vigor, and had 
borent, ut aliqui fecerant in endem cauea eisdem pnesti^is ludlficati." 
-fiEFTt-TETiJ! Opera, torn. jii.,lib, v., p. 341. 

■= "Ifji, brevi fectum est, ut judieibus iis, qnos en'or abstulerat, in 
liaiD. redetiijtibus, omiiea earn Bententiam probarent, in qno ipse tiien- 
da jam iiiiiltoa annos fneram oconpatus, ut barbaroa Novi Orbis, qnas 
Indos vocamus, in Christianorum ditionem reiJi^ jue et fas ease cen- 
serent, nno dumtasat theologo contradicente." — SEPtriVEDJE Opera, 
torn. iiL, lib. v., p. 244. 

t "Tpor m acflso contra este orden, alguno se tragesse & eslas par- 
tes, pot iina Bu Real Cedula, despachada en Valladolid » tres de Kovi- 
embre de mil j quinientOB y cinquenta, manda al Goreiiiador de Cas- 
lilla del Oro, qtie aora se Uanm Tierra Fiime, le recogiesse y le bolvi- 
ef« a Espafia. Y lo mismo eserive sn Alteza al Virrey de Mexico 
finnando la carta en San Martin a lo9 19 de Ootubre dd mismo afio 
de 1550." — Behesal, Bist. de Ghiapa y Gaalemala, lib. x., cap. 31. 
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proved himself a temble opponent; for, in a private 
letter describing the controversy, Sepnlveda speats of 
him as " most crafty, most vigilant, and most loqua- 
cious, compared wi^ whom the Ulyseea of Homer 
was inert and stuttering."* Las Oasas, at the time of 
the controversy, was seventy-six years of age. 

* "Quod quteris de jndido doctissimorum graviBsimoramque liro- 
mm, quoa ex omnibus regiia consOiie deleotos cum quatuor tiieologia 
eniditisBunis Carolus Ciesar cansam de bello barbarico cognoscere 
volnii^ quam ego cansam libello perseentos eram, eui titulua est Demo^ 
crates Secandus, sive de JnsHs Belli Caiisis ; longum easet priBBti^as, 
nrtes el machinamenta commemotare, qnibua me deprimere, et verita- 
tera atqne justiUam obscurare conatna est artifex ille versntissimuB, et 
idem vigilantissimus et loqoaoissimus, eui Uljeses Homericus collatns 
iiiei'3 erat et balbas." — Sbpdlved^ Opera, torn. iii.,!ib, r.,p. 241. 
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FINAL LAliORS AND DEATH OF LAS CASAS. 

THE controversy with Beptilveda was but one of 
many of the lalaora of Las Casas, and he contin- 
ued to exei-cise his self-imposed functions of Protect- 
or of the Indians with his accustomed zeal. He re- 
sided in the Dominican college of St. Gregoiy at Val- 
ladolid, witli his faithful friend and spiritual hrotlier 
Ladi'ada, who seems to have spurred him to exertion 
in behalf of the Indians, as may be gathered from the 
following anecdote : Ladrada, being deaf, was in the 
habit of speaking loudly ; and the collegiate f athera 
could hear him, when he was confessing Las Casas, 
exclaim, " Bishop, beware lest you go to hell if you do 
not labor for a remedy for tliose poor Indians, as you 
are in duty boiind to do." But this was more an ad- 
monition than a coiTection, as Eemesal observi^, for 
never was thei"o known in Las Casas the slightest 
carelessness in tliis respect, especially in those days.* 

In tlie yeai' 1S55 there oeemred a great occasion 
for all the efforts that Las Casas could make on be- 
half of the Indians. Philip the Second had succeed- 
ed to the throne of Spain. lie ruled over immense 
possessions, such as might well make liim a teiTor to 
the Eiu'opean family of nations. But his finances 

* " Obispo, mirad que os vays al infierno, que no bolveys por eatos 
pobrea Indioa eomo estays obligado. Era mas amonestaeion que cor- 
reecion, porque nonca se le sinlio- el menor tecuydo del mundo ea 
eata parte, principdlmente en oqiiellos dias." — Eemesal, Hisl. de 
Chiapa y GuateiBala, lib. X., cap. 24. 
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were in a most deplorable state,* and any project for 
improving them must liave been very welcome to tlie 
long and liis councilors. 

Now thei-e was one easy mode by which, with a 
few strokes of the pen, Philip could raise a very 
large sum of money. All the Spanish colonists in 
the New "World held their possessions upon a most 
uncertain tenure. Philip had only to give up the 
claims of the crown to the reversion of the encomi- 
endas, and he would be sure to receive an ample and 
immediate recompense. Neither had the monarch 
to begin the negotiation. Tliere was already i.- En- 
gland, attending Philip's court, "a sinner," as Las 
Casas calls hhn, from Peru, who was ui^ing some 
such measure on the monarch.t Never was the fate 
of the Indians in greater peril. There were, how- 
* A modem hisf orion has (has briefly described his condition : 
" Hardly ever did monaiidi ascend Ms throne nnder more disadvan- 
tngeous clvcomstances tlian Pliilip n. While his old enemies n'CiB 
j-e-enforced by Ihe HCcession of a new one whose hostility he most 
deprecated, by a pope who deemed liimself born to annihilate Hie 
Spanish power ; while he ivas threatened ivith formidsble wai's simul- 
taneously on the Hemiah, the Milanese, and the Neapohtan frontiers, 
he fonnd all the resources of the state exhausted, the fountains of the 
regular reTenae dried up, the land laden with debt, the rate of interest 
crashing, credit tottering. Might he hope t« retriere his desperate 
drcumstances ? Might he eren hope to rally llie energies of his stale 
to a vigorous defense ?" — Banke, IWsten und VSlker von Stid-Ea- 
ropa, etc., Kelly's tiansintion, p. 90. 

t " Los dias passodos, padres mios, embie a vnesti'as Heverencias 
una carta grande que qiiando en Yngalaterra on pecador de los ty- 
rannos del Perri, Uamado Don Antonio de Eibera, comencd a engo- 
losinar al Bey nuestro Seflor, viendole necessitado de dineros, offre- 
ciendole mitchos miUones de castellanos d ducados porque les ven- 
diese los repartimientos o oncomieudas de los gentes de aqnellos reynos 
(la qnat i-enta si passara no quedara Yndio en todas esss Tndias que 
no fuera enagenado y vendido si Dios no lo impidiera por medio del 
maestro Miranda su Ministro) una carta digo que escrivf al dicho 
maestro rcspondiendo ^ cierCas preguntas sobre las objeciones que allli 
leponianlosquelttveniaprocaravan." — Extract from a letter n/I.As 
Vol. IV.— O 
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ever, two peraons, both of whom had laid down their 
high offices, ajid had retired into monaet«ries, who 
were towere of strength to the poor Indians. These 
were Charles the Fifth and Las Casas. The latter 
had shown great boldness on many occasions of his 
hfe, but on tliis his daring verged npon audacity. 
His appeal to Phihp was made through the king's 
confessor, Bartolom^ Carranza de Miranda. Through 
him he dares to tell the monarch tliat any conclusion 
he may come to in England will be rash, because he 
is surronuded by few advisers, and tliose having no 
eapec-al knowledge of the New World, and not being 
in ccmmnnication with the Council of the Indies. 
If the king commits an eiTor on this great occasion, 
can be allege the pretext of invincible ignorance ? 
Las Casas boldly tells Carranza that in England and 
Flanders om' sovereigns seem to have forgotten that 
they have a kuigdom of Spain to govern. What 
right have they to imptse upon the miserable In- 
dians tiibutes of money, watered witli tears, to pay 
the debts of their crown 'i "What an overthrowal of 
all just ideas, and what an atrocity it is, to wish to 
promote the intereete of the king, without thinking 
even of God ! If such a system is persisted in, will 
they in England and Flanders look with a favorable 
eye at this maxim, that the means may become the 
end, and the end the means ? As to the enoomen- 
deroa possessing any clahn, they have not merited a 
single m-araveM. " On the conti'ary, I maintain," 
adds Las Casas, " that the Idng will be rigoroitsly 
pmiished for not having chastised these assassins as 
they have deserved.* The kings of CaStile owe a 

Casas, printed hy Mr. Stetebs. I do not know who the reverend 
fiithers wece to whom Las Casas addresses this letter. 
* "Je diraj, all ooutraiie, que le roi sera rigoiu'eusement pirni poor 
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great debt to him -who discovered the New "World. 
They are also under obligation to those who have re- 
Btored the royal authority in Peru. But they are 
not, on that accoimtj to deliver up the wretched in- 
habitants as one gives up to the butcher the most 
stupid animals to be slaughtered. If yoiu- paternity 
thinks it right to read this clause to his highness, or 
indeed the whole of my memorial, I beg you to be- 
lieve that I shall feel the greatest satisfaction." 

To show that he was not the only person entirely 
opposed to the sale of the revereions of the etteomi- 
&ndas, Las Oasas, in the course of this letter, makes 
the following statement : " It is about fifteen days 
ago that a member of the Council of the Indies, ho:t^ 
rifled at what is now known of the sitimtion of Amer- 
ica, and at the proposition whioli is now mooted, made 
me fear the judgments of God, reproaching me with 
not doing half my duty in that I did not summon, 
twenty times a day, the whole earth to my aid, and 
that I did not go, with a stick in my hand and a beg- 
gar's wallet on my back, even into England, to pro- 
test against these tyrants ; for it was to me that God 
had intrusted this charitable and difficult undertak- 
ing. What would he have said if he had seen all that 
I have seen for the last sixty yeaiB V 

It is impossible to tell what effect this letter had 
upon, Carranza and upon Philip ; but it is probable 
that it was considerable, for ife is evident, in the 
course of the letter, that they had written to consult 
Las Casaa upon the subject.* 

Charles the Fifth was as decided as Las Casas upon 
nWoir paa chitli^ ces assassiiiE eomrae ils I'ont m^t^." — Li^eente, 
(Euvrea de Don BartUkmi de Laa Casas, ttm. ii., p. 135. PaiTS, 
1832. 

* " Je i^pondrai im peu plus loin \ ce qu'elle" (son Altease) " a dit 
de la n^cesfiitd Ae pourroir fi I'entretien des Eepagnois qui eont em- 
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the point at issue. If we may trust the report of the 
Venetian emhassador, this was almost the only public 
matter tliat Charles had influenced, up to that time, 
since his retirement into the monastery of Ynste.* 
The scheme, therefore, of selling tlie reversion of the 
encomiendaSf which would have led to the total slav- 
ery of the Indians, was abandoned. 

Las Casas eontinned to occupy himself in the af- 
fairs of the Indies, corresponding with persons in 
America, and being refeiTed to for advice and in- 
formation by tlie council at home. 

He also continued to labor at his greatest literary 
work, the History of the Indies. Tiiis work is said 
to have been commenced in 1527, when he first be- 
came a Dominican monk ; bat it is clear from the last 
sentence but one in this History that he was still en- 
gaged upon it in the year 1561, the eighty-seventh 
year of his own age-f 

In 1564 he had reached Ids ninetieth year, and in 
that year he ivrote a treatise on the subject of Peru, 
which is, perhaps, one of the best tliat his fei-tile pen 
ever produced. As if he were aware that whatever 
he should do now must be done speedily,- this paper 

ploy^s dans lea Indes." — Lioeente, (Emres de Don BurtMUmi ik 
Las Casas, torn, ii., p. I3r>. 

* " SosiASO : Benche mold delli principnii per el bisogno grande 
clie si hayea da denari par la gnerra, lodassero questo partito, S. M. 
Cesarea Hon ha md Toluto accettatlo, per non far torto all' Indiaai di 
sottometterii a tacti tiranOi et per non mettersi in pericolo d' ona re- 
bellione universde. QuesEa k nna delle cose (forse sola) che eia stata 
regolata, aecondo il parere d' imperaWre dappoi che questo re ii al 
governo." — Kankb, FSrsien mid Volker vor Sid-Ewopa, eJc, Kelly's 
translation, p. OO. 

t " Pero eaia ignorancia y eequedad del Consejo del Eey tabo sn 
origen primero, lo qual {ai causa de proi'eer qne ae hieieseu aqnelloa 
requerimientos, y plega & Dios que hoy, qne es el nfio que pasa de se- 
Bcnta y uno, el cousejo aste lihre della. " — Ims Casas, Hist, de las hi- 
diae, MS., Lb. iii., cap. 16(1. 
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13 composed with more brevity, tbough not with less 
force, than, ahnost any of hia produetioiia. In it there 
is a statement which the student may look for in vain 
among the most elaborate histories that were written 
at that period, or have been written since, of the Span- 
ish conquest in America. It is constantly mentioned 
that tlie tribute to be raised from encomiendas in tliis 
or that district was settled by this or that governor 
or royal auditor, but no accurate account is given of 
what tlie tribute was. In tliis treatise of Las Casaa 
is set forth the tribute to be paid annually by five 
hundred Indian famihes in Arequipa. They are to 
f lUTiish, (1), 180 Peruvian sheep. An additional hard- 
ship was, that these sheep could not be procured in 
that district, but had to be sought for in a neighbor- 
ing province. (2), 300 pieces of cotton goods, each 
suiheieiit for the dress of an Indian ; (3), 1000 bushels 
of maize ; (4), 850 bushels of wheat ; (5), 1000 fowls ; 
(6), 1000 saelts, with cords to them; (7), 60 baakets of 
woa; (8), 100 cotton napkins; (9), 30 swine; (10), 50 
arrobas of cmnaron (a kind of fish) ; (11), 500 arrobas 
of another kind of fish ; (12), 5 arrobas of wool ; (13), 
40 skins of sea- wolves, dressed, and 40 others un- 
dressed ; (14), 2 arrobas of cord ; (15), 3 tents ; (16), 
8 table-cloths ; (17), 2000 baakets of pepper ; (18), 2 
a/n-ohas of balls of cotton ; (19), 9 house-cloths ; (20), 
3 arrobas of fat, to make candles ; (21), 15 Indians for 
the domestic service of the Spanish encomeTidero ; 
(22), 8 Indians for the cidtivation of his garden; (23), 
8 others, to have charge of his iloeks and cattle. 
Tliis monstrous tribute* might well call forth in- 

* It was in reference to immoderate aasesaments of the kind men~ 
lioned in the text that the Spanish government were constantly pro- 
viding a remedy. Many proofs of their asaiduity on this point might 
bo adduced. That the Spanish goremment ultimately Bucceeded in 
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dignation even from a man of ninety years of age. 
Upon such a tribute Las Casas rests his assertion that 
the Indians are deprived of their goods and of their 
liberty, and that it is impossible not to apply the epi- 
thet of tyrannical to the government under which 
they live ; for, according to Aristotle, every govern- 
ment of a free people ought to have for its object 
the temporal and the spiritual good of the members 
of the body poKtic. Such was the intrepid writing, 
skillfully interwoven with the most important facts, 
■which Las Casas had the energy to produce at this 
advanced period of his life. 

Of all that is done in any great transaction, so 
small a part can be told, that the historian is often 
most imwillingly compelled to commit an act of 
seeming injustice when he carefully commemorates 
tlie deeds of the chief of a partj', to the exclusion of 
those of many of his associates. Las Casas was but 
one, though immeasurably the first, of a numerous 

effecting Eomethiag lite moderation in the tribute paid by the Indians 
may lie seen from the following pasEsge ; " En una cedala de Talla- 
dolid, de dos de Tehrero del aCo de 15i9, i' otros de los nfios de 1E51, 
1EB3, 1576, que estan en el dicho segondo tomo, i ee han renorado 
por la del serricio personal del at5o de 1601, cap. 3, mnndan, que para 
que se execute mejor lo referido, i en mayor alivio de los Indioa, los 
tributoa fle les carguen, i tasaen eii lo que raaa acomodamente pudie- 
i-en pagar, avida consideracion S los frutos f coaaa que ll^va eada pro- 
vinda li fi lo que ellos sftben obrar por sus manos, por que no pudies- 
sen set molestados, pidiendoles lo que no pudiessen arer 1 pagnr faeil- 
mento. f esta moderacion, i tassa, se eneai^ ultimamente en las 
provincias del Pen!, alVirrej don FranciEco de Toledo, que las andu- 
yo, ! Jfisiftf tadaspersonuhaeRtepara elefeto, ihe dexoheclias ant ju-an 
aaavidad, equidad, i destreza, como lo refieren Aooatit, i Afpa, ( el Li- 
cenciado Marienzo, que le acompafio i ayndd en lo mas de ellaa ; i en 
la Nueva^-fiapagna & la Audienda de Mexico, i al Virray don Antonio 
de Mendoza, que tambien lo ajustaron, i euaviaaron quanto pndieron, 
como lo testifica Jr. Juan de Torquemada." — Solobzako, Poto'ca 
Irtdtaaa, lib. ii. , cap, 19. 
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body of men who may rightly be called the Protect- 
ors of the Indians. Among these protectors was an 
ex-auditor of the Audiencias of Guatemala and Mex- 
ico named Znrita. He also informed the Emperor 
of the excessive natiu'O of the imposts levied npon the 
Indians, and declared that it was one of the causes 
which led to the depopulation of the New World.* 
Anotlier cause of tlie destruction of the Indians, ac- 
cording to Zurita, was their being compelled to work 
at the great edifices erected in the Spanish towns. 
They were forced, he says, to labor from the point of 
day nntil late in the evening. "I have seen," he adds, 
" after the Angelus, a great nnmber of Indians cruel- 
ly conducted from their work by a very powerfitl per- 
sonage. They bore along an enormous piece of wood, 
as large as a royal pine-tree, and when, they stopped 
to rest, a negro who followed them, armed with a 
whip, forced them to continue their mai'ch, i 
them with this whip, from the first man to the 1 
not that they should gain time and undertake other 
labors, for the day's work was finished, btit to prevent 
them from resting, and to keep up the bad habit, so 
common, of beating them ineessantiy, and maltreating 
tliem. As they were all naked, except that they wore 
a piece of linen round tiieir loins, and ae the negro 
struck as hard as he could, all tlie strokes of the whip 

* " En general, dans toutee les Indes, quoiqu'on ait cherdi^ k dire 
le contraiie, les raeefl liidigfenes diminuent et disparnisBeni, par suite 
du dfeespdr que couaent anx Indians les impSts, la maniera de lee pei^ 
oeroir, I'impossibilit^ oii ila soul; de se nourrir et d'flever leura entols, 
ce qui lea force de les abandonner malgre tonle la tendresse qn'ils leiir 
portent. Us quittent lenra maisons, lenrs cluiinps qui, % la v^rite, sont 
de pen de Talenr, et passent dans d'autres pays, rOdant sane cesse 
d'une contree dans nne autre, oil Wen jk ee cachent dans les forSts oU 
les tigres et les aulres b6tes fe'roces les d<?vorent."— Aloszo ZnBiTA, 
Rapport sur les Chefs de la Noavelh Espagne, Tekbaijj-Cojh'.\ns, 
Voyayes. 
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had their full effect. Not one of the Indiana eaid a 
word or turned his head, for they were all broken 
down by misery. It is the ciistom to urge them con- 
stantly in their work, not to allow them to take any 
rest, and to chastise them if they attempt to do so. 
This ill treatment of the Indians is the cause of my 
having, wifii the pennission of yonr majesty, resigned 
my place of auditor." Such testimony as the above, 
confirmed by the resignation of office on the part of 
the witness, is most important in support of the state- 
ments and the conduct of Las Casas, the chief Pro- 
tector of the Indians. 

The memorial on Peru, written by Las Casas in his 
ninetieth year, appears to have been the last effort of 
his fertile pen. Two years later, however, in 1566, 
he came forward, not to write, but to act on behalf 
of his Indians. In that year a grievance that was 
suffered by the province of Guatemala was made 
known to him. The Guatemalans had been deprived 
of their Audienda. The Dominicans in that pi-ov- 
ince wrote to Las Casas, telling him that the country 
suffered very much for tlie want of an Andieruda. 
The natives had no chance of justice, as they had to 
malre a journey to Mexico in oi-der to prosecute any 
apj^jeal. Las Casas well knew' the importance of this 
matter. He accordingly left his collegiate monastery 
at Valladolid and went to Hadrid. There he put the 
case of the Guatemalans so strongly to the king and 
to the Council of the Indies that the Aiidiencm was 
restored to Guatemala. This was the last work of 
Las Casas. He fell ill at Madrid, and died tliere in 
July, 1566, being ninety-two years of age. liis obse- 
quies were attended by a large concourse of tlie in- 
habitants of tliat city ; and he was buried with all 
due solemnity in the convent chapel of " Our Lady 
of Atoclia." 
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In parting from Las Casas, it must be felt that all 
ordinary eulogies would be feeble and inadequate. 
His was one of those few lives that are beyond biog- 
raphy, and require a history to be written iu order to 
illustrate them. His career affoi-ds, perhaps, a solita- 
ry instance of a man who, being neither a conqueror, 
a discoverer, nor an inventor, has, by the piu^ force 
of benevolence, become so notable a figure that lai^ 
portions of history can not be wiitten, or at least can 
not be undei-stood, without the narrative of his deeds 
and efforts being made one of the principal threads 
upon which the histoiy is strung. Other men have 
undertaken great projects of benevolence, and have 
partially succeeded in tJiem ; but there is not any man 
whose success or failure in such endeavoi-s has led to 
the gi-eat civil and military events which ensued upon 
the successes and failures of Las Casas. Take away 
all he said, and did, and preached, and wrote, and 
preserved (for tlie early liistorians of the New World 
owe tlie records of many of their most valuable facts 
to him), and the history of tlie Conquest would lose a 
considerable portion of its most precious materials. 

It may be fearlessly asserted that Las Casas had a 
gi-eater number of bitter enemies than any man who 
lived in his time, and many were the accusations they 
brought against him. But these were, for the most 
part, fiivolous in tlie extreme, or were pointed at such 
failings as are manifest to every reader of his hfe. 
There is nothing unexpected in tliem. That he was 
hasty, vehement, mieompromising, and occasionally, 
though rarely, indisci-eet, must be very clear to every 
one. But such a man was needed. It was for oth- 
ers to suggest expedients and compro.mises. There 
was one person always to maintain that sti-ict justice 
should be done to ihe Indians, and to uphold tlie 
3 
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great principle that monarehe were set to rule for 
the benefit of their subjects. Without him the cause 
of the natii'ea would at once have descended into a 
lower level. Then, though vehement, he was emi- 
nently persuasive, and few who came near him es- 
caped tlie influence of his powerful and attractive 
mind. The one event of his life which his enemiea 
fastened upon for eensui-e, and as regards which their 
accusations are certainly not frivolous, was his un- 
fortunate attempt at colonization on the coast of Ou- 
manA. To do those enemies justice, it must be ad- 
mitted that they did not know the motives which had 
actuated him in obtaining that territory, nor how lit- 
tle blame could be attributed to him for the failure 
of that romantic enterprise. They could only ridi- 
cule his laborers, adorned with crosses, as JJiey said, 
like the EJnights of Calatrava, and declare that, as a 
colonist, he had made a signal failure. These accus- 
ers were not aware that, but for the rapacity of con- 
querors hke tliemselves, who had previously infuri- 
ated tlie natives, Las Casas might have succeeded in 
converting and civilizing the inhabitants of the Pearl 
Coast, as he afterward succeeded in peaceably reduc- 
ing the inhabitants of " the Land of Wai'." 

The event in his life which his contemporaries did 
not notice, but which has since been much deplored 
and greatly magnified, was Ids being concerned in 
tlie introduction of negroes into the New World. 
For this he has himself made a touching and most 
contrite apology, expressing at the same time a fear 
lest his small share in the transaction might never be 
forgiven to him. In the cause of the Indians, wheth- 
er he ^lpheld it in speech, in writing, or in action, he 
appears never for one moment to have swerved from 
the exact path of equity. He has been justly called 
" The Great Apostle of the Indies." 
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THE laivs respecting encomiendas were considered 
to form the most important brancli of legisla- 
tion in America at the time of the conqueat, and the 
growtliof society in the Spanish Indies has ever since 
been so much influenced by these laws, that a clear 
understanding of them affords the surest insight into 
the history of almost all those regions in the New 
World which have not been colonized by the English 
or the French. 

Moreover, a remarkable eircumstance in connec- 
tion with these laws is, that the modifications of them, 
which took place from time to time, were not only 
results, but in their turn' became causes of striking 
civil and military events in Spanish America. It has 
been seen that royal orders from the court of Spain, 
affecting Pera, and the injudicious execution of them, 
were the causes that led to all the rebellions which 
kept that country for a long period hi a state of utter 
confusion. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at 
that a Spanish conqueror should have regarded the 
Protectore of tlie Indians, witli Las Casas at their 
head, as his especial enemies, and as the chief scourg- 
es of the land. 

By the aid of some of the great lawyers of Spain, 
who devoted tliemselvea to this difficult subject (chief- 
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ly Antonio de Leon and Juan db Soloezaso), a eue- 
eiiict account may be given of the various laws -which 
regulated the e')iGOmienda system in Hexieo and Peru 
for a hundred yeai-s, dating from the conquests of 
those countries. 

In Peru, the discoverer Pizan-o, when he first went 
to Spain, and while he was in partnership with Alma- 
gi-o and De Luque, i-eceived from Chai-les the Fifth 
the power of granting encoTniendas. It was then 
held that these grants were in recompense to tlie die- 
eoverei's and conquerors, and the tenure was for their 
lives only. 

Afterward came the Law of Succession, passed in 
1536. By that law Pizarro had the power of grant- 
ing encomiendm for two Kves. Then eame the new 
laws, promoted diiefly by Las Casas, which prohibited 
altogether the gi'anting of encomiendas. Blasco Nu- 
nez Vela was sent to execute these laws. It has been 
seen how he failed in Ms mission, and how the new 
laws were abrogated by a royal order of tlie Emperor 
Cliarlea die Fifth, given at Malines in 1545. The 
President De la Gasca possessed the power of grant- 
ing encomiendas, as also did the viceroys of Peru who 
succeeded him. All the encomiendas thus gi-anted 
fell under the general Law of Succession, and the pe- 
riod of their tenure was for two lives. Aftei-wai'd 
they were to be incoi"porated into the possessions of 
the crown. 

In Mexico tlie course of events was verj' different, 
The first discoverer, Oortez, made a genei-al reparti- 
miento, but it was provisional. As be had not been 
sent out by the court of Spain, he possessed no power 
to give Indians in eTtcoim^nda, and his repartition 
was never confirmed. Cortez was supereeded by an 
Avdimicia. They possessed the power of granting 
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encoonieiidas, but they exercised tJiat power eo badly, 
and with so much favoritisia, that tlieir repartition 
■was annuEed. TLey were superseded by a second 
Audiencia, which had for its president the Bishop 
of St. Domingo, whose wise administi-atiou of New 
Spain has been ah^ady recorded. This second A-u- 
dieneia did not possess the power of granting enco- 
iniendas / that is, if an encomieiida^ by the death of 
its original possessor, had lapsed to the crown, thej 
did not possess the power of regranting that eiicomi- 
enda. The power they did possess was to deal with 
the grants wliich had been unjustly made by the for- 
mer Audiencia. The new auditors were to malie a 
new repartition, not of the lapsed, but of the current 
grants. This they did, but tlieir repartition was never 
formally confirmed, and the conquerors of New Spain 
continued to hold then- encomiendas merely by tacit 
permission. Then came the Viceroy Mendoza to gov- 
ern the country ; but he never possessed tlie power of 
granting encomiendas. Not ttiat he was distrusted 
by the goveniment at home ; bixt the rightfulness of 
any mode of aligning the Indians to their conquer- 
ors was much questioned and debated at that period. 
Then came the celebrated Law of Succession. This 
law had its origin in Mexico m the following man- 
ner. After the second Audienda had arrived, two 
of the original conquerore died, leaving widows. It 
was the duty of the auditors to incorporate the enco- 
miendas of the two deceased conquerors into the pos- 
sessions of the erowB, andto place them under a roy- 
al corregidor, leaving notliing for the widows. This 
appeai-ed to tlte auditors a great hardship ; and they 
ventured to give one of these Spanish ladies an Indian 
village in encomienda which had belonged to her late 
husband, aaid to the other lady they assigned the trib- 
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nte arising from lier deceased ■husband's encomienda. 
They then infonned the Emperor of the decisions 
they had come to, which naturally had given great 
satisfaction to the eonijuerors, and had encouraged 
them to marry. Charles tlie Fifth and liia ininisters 
approved of these granta to the -widows; and the 
practice that began thus was extended, in a year or 
two afterwai-d, and made universal in the Indies by 
the passing of the Law of Succession. It was still a 
strictly feudal tenure. The encomendero was bound 
to pravide for the instruction of his Indians in the 
true faith, and he was liable to military service. If 
the son to whom the encomdenda descended was a 
minor, he had to provide an esquire to serve for him. 
Moreover, tlio maintenance of the family fell upon 
liim. If it was a daughter to whom the encomi&nda 
descended, she was bound to mai'ry within a year 
after her arriving at marriageable age — doubtle^ 
with a view to there being some person who could 
fulfill the feiidal duties incmnbent on the owner of 



An mcmnienda coitld not be divided ; might not 
be pledged ; and, without express permission from 
the coni't of Spain, no person was to have more than 
one enoomienda. 

Such -was the state of the law until 1542, when tlie 
new laws were passed ; and Don Tello de Sandoval 
was sent, as visitor, to superintend the execution of 
these laws in Mexico. It has been seen that Sando- 
val, acting in concei-t with the viceroy, Mendoza, post- 
poned the execution of the new laws in Mexico, and 
suffered an appeal to be made against them to the 
Emperor by tlie conquerors of New Spain. The new 
laws were partially revoked, and these conquerors 
were left with tlie same holding of their encomi- 
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ejidas, namely, by " tacit pennission," that tlioy had 
before — the duration of which, according to the Law 
of Succession, was to he for two lives. But these eii- 
comiendas, both in Mexico and Pern, have remained 
in full force to modem times, a circumstance which 
has now to be aecoimted for. 

As might have been expected, the colonists made 
great efforts to have these grants (which were their 
chief possessions) continued to them ; and in N'ew 
Spain they succeeded so far that in 1559 a third life 
was granted, which Antonio de Leon well describes 
as the life granted by " connivance" {dismmladon)-. 
There is a letter, addressed by the court of Spain -u. 
the Viceroy of New Spain, who had evidently »5ub 
mitted his doubts and difficulties on the suhjeci; lio- 
the government at home, in which occurs the follow- 
ing passage : " And as i-egai-ds the son or daughter 
tliat may survive as heirs, you will merely allow them 
the possession, -without, however, giving them a title ; 
and you will bear in mind that all that is said above 
is to remain in force until it is decided by Us as to 
what is to be done in tlie whole matter."* 

Soon aftei'ward there arose a discussion about the 
fourtli life. The viceroy of that day was inclined to 
let tliis pass by a kind of connivance ; but the govern- 
ment at home sent word to him that he was to take 
heed that the "tacit pennission" applied only to the 
third life, and that the rest of the royal ordinances 
must be carried into execution {i. e., that the encomi- 

* " Mas expressameiite se aprovd despues ; que resolviendo en o^rn 
carta aoordada, algunas diidas propuestas por el Virrey, i Uegando 4, 
la refei-ida, se le dixo ; Ial}djo,6hija qaehuviere de saceder, disdnai' 
hreis am ellos, sin dar les titmh, i/siareis adaeptido que lodo h bmso- 
dicho se estienda, Tiasta tanio qxie par Nos se tome resohdmi de lo jae 
eii todo ello se ha de hater." — Antonio de Leon, Canjiriw ' 
Reales, parte L, cap. i. 
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enda^, when they fell vacant, should be incorporated 
in the posscf^sions uf the crown) until some other ar- 
rangement fchould be made, which the government 
were at that time discussing. This was in the year 
1576. The discussion seems to have lasted for more 
than a qnai-ter of a century, for it was not until the 
year 160T that the matter was settled. At that pe- 
riod the coui-t of Spain was not strong enovigh to re- 
sist tlie importunity of the claimants ; and not only 
was the fourth life granted, biit the third life, which 
had hitherto been tacitly allowed, as it were, was at 
last formally conceded to the colonists of New Spain. 
Each moomienda, therefore, had now legally been 
granted by the crown for foui' liTes. 

Twenty -one years afterward a similar question 
arose about the grant of a fifth life. The court of 
Spain now probably perceived that it would be 
obliged to grant tliis life, and resolved to gain some 
profit by the concession. It accordingly fixed a i-ate 
of composition, the terms of which were settled by a 
royal order from Madrid, dated April, 1639.* This 
gi-ant of a fifth life dn New Spain corresponded to 
5ie grant of a third life in Peru, where the encmni- 
endas had been originally granted at a much later 
period than in New Spain, by the President Gasca 
after the defeat of Gonzalo Pizarro, and by the Kar- 
quis de CaBete after the minor rebellions in Peru. 
It is not necessary to trace tlie granting of enamii- 
endas in the other American colonies of Spain, as 
these various colonies partook the fortunes either of 

* The Law of Saceession wns on this occasion brolien tiiroiigh, and 
composition was allowed apon the eacomtenda passing to a stranger. 

" Si los tales Encomenderos no tuvieren hijos, i quisiei'en que passe 
!a sucession i algnii estraOo, pagarlin la vida, i ocudirdn al Consejo d 
componerse por esta gracia," — Akionio de Leon, parte i., cap. 4. 
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Mexico or Peru, and the grant of that life which was 
tlie fifth in New Spain, was a general grant for the 
whole Indies. 

The possession of encomiendas in the Spanish col- 
onies has thus been traced for more than a hundred 
years : in Peru, for example, from the beginning of 
the Conqneat, whieh may be said to have eomuieneed 
about the year 1539, to the grant of the third hfe in 
1629, and in Mexico for a longer period. 

The encomienda system remained in full force un- 
til the reign of Charles the Thii-d of Spain, at whieh 
period, it appears, it was annulled,* and a new sys- 
tem of government was adopted, under the adminis- 
tration of the Count de Galvez-f 

The laws with respect to pei^onal service were 
much more clearly defined than those respecting ff)\- 
comiendm. There was no connivance allowed in 
this case ; but more than a hundred yeai-s elapsed be- 
fore the court of Spain succeeded in abolishing these 
personal services of the Indians, although monarch 
aff«r monarch made the greatest effort to do away 
with them. The necessity for the employment of In- 

* "C'est le roi Charles HI. stirtout, qui, par des mesiUM anasi 
sages qu'^nergiques, est devenu le MenftiiteuE des indigenes ■. il a an- 
nale lea enconiiendas ; il a defenda les repartimimtos, par lesquels lea 
corregidoTS se constituoieiit nrliitnurement les cr^aneiers, et par con- 
sequent les maitres du trayail des aarift, en les pourvoynnt, & des prix 
exageres, de chevanx, de mulets et de iStemens (ropa). LMlablisse- 
ment des iiitenilanees, que Ton doit au ministfere du Comte de Galvez, 
est devenu surtout une epoque nu?morable pour le bieii-fitre des In- 
diena." — Humboldt, -Essoi sm h NouvcUe-Espagrte, toni. i.jliv. ii., 

t The Count de Galvez, lietlei- known, perhaps, in Spanish history 
as the Marquis of Sonova, served under the Count of Florida Blanea, 
ivho much approved his sei-vicee.— See Florida Blavca's account 
of his own adrainislialion, in lie Appendix to Coxe's Eistoj-g ofiU 
House nfj^owbon. 
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dians was so urgent that it defied or eluded the vigi- 
lance of the Spanish sovereigns. 

The laet time that the personal services of tlie In- 
dians were mentioned in this history was when the 
publication by the auditors of Lima of Charles the 
Fifth's edict of 1549, prohibiting such services, led to 
the rebellions of Sebastian de Oastilk and Hernandea 
de Giron, In 1563 the same proliibition that bad been 
given in 1549 was re-enacted at Kongon, in Aragon, 
against personal services. The main object of this 
law was, that the Indians beld in encomdenda should 
not compound for the tribute which they had to pay 
to their lords by renderijig personal services. If any 
Indians slioidd serve the Spaniards, it must be of 
their own free will, and in no other manner.* Sim- 
ilar orders were issued to the several viceroyalties of 
the Indies in the years 1568, 1581, 1595, and 1601. 
There is no doubt, however, that the evil of personal 
services continued. It was nearly impossible that it 
should have been otherwise ; and, in justice to the 
Spanish colonists, it can not but be admitted that it 
would have been excessively difficult for them to pro- 
vide the recLuisite labor if the laborers were to be 
perpetually changed. Even the employment, in per- 
sonal services, of the Indians who were called Mitayos, 
was, except in special instances, forbidden. "Wlien 
the Indians of an encomienda could pay their tribute 
eitlier in coin, or in some grain, or other product of 
the land, they were to do so. 

The royal order of 1601, which entered into mi- 
nute detail, was doubtless framed in consequence of 
a perception on the part of the home government that 



* " Qne si algunos eii 


■viereu k los Espanoles, sea de 8i 


1 propia yo- 


luntad, i no de otra mani 


a'a niguna."— SoLOKZAKO, Po/tii 




lib. ii, cap. 2. 
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they should not be able to control the practice of per- 
sonal service unless by declarmg the special cases in 
which, as a matter of necessity, the Indians might be 
employed. And this employment was not " personal 
service" in the original meaning of the term, for it 
was not necessarily rendered to the Spanish lord. His 
demand for tiibute being satisfied, he had no more 
claim upon the services of his Indians than any other 
person had. The effort of the government was stead- 
ily directed to the object of keeping the Indians with- 
in the locality of their encomiendas. In Peru, for 
instance, it was only the seventh pai-t of the adult 
male Indians in any encomienda that might be em- 
ployed as Mita/yos ; and in New Spain, only four* in 
each hundred. When the time of their Mita had ex- 
pired they must i-etum to their villages ; and the same 
set of men were not allowed to be sent immediately 
again. If there were spare laborers in an encomien- 
da, they might hire themselves out to .the Spaniards 
as freemen ; and, in that case, eveiy possible precau- 
tion was taken to secure them the payment of fair 
wages. No Indian, for instance, might be paid hi') 
wages in wine. 

Again, the Spaniards were absolutely forbidden to 
employ the Indians in pearl fisheries, in sugar-mills, 
in woolen manufactories, in vineyards, or in the cul- 
tivation or gathering of woad. The cultivation of 
eoca\ was allowed, because its leaves were very ser- 

* This iras for work in the mines. Wlieii emplojed in ogriiMiltuml 
labor, ten in eaeli hundred of tlie Indians in New Spain were em- 
ploy^ as Mitayos for twenty weets of the year, and for the remain- 
ing weeks two in each hundred. 

t "Los Indioa la precian sohre manera, y en tiempo de los Reyes 
logaB no era Lcito & los pleheyos, usar la Coca siE licencia del Inga, 
6 sn Governador. EI nso ea traerla en la hoca, y maacarla chupan- 
dola, no la tiagan ; dizen que les da grande eafuer^, y es singular re- 
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vieeable to those employed in milling. Biit so tender 
was the Spanish court of its Indians, that, in the or- 
dinance concerning the cultivation of coca, there is 
special provision made for their protection against 
the danger to their health from working in a hnmid 
district. 

The words of the law are the following : "As the 
country wliere eoca is gi-own is humid and subject to 
rain, and the Indians, in their work, generally get wet, 
and then fall ill from not changing their wet clothes, 
We command that no Indian shall commence work- 
ing that land without being provided with a change 
of clothes. And the master of the coca plantation 
must talie especial care that this be done, under a 
penalty of paying twenty baskets of coca for each 
time that he may be found to bring any Indian to 
this work without complying with the regulations 
herein set forth,"* 

The Indians were allowed to work at the mines, 
but under strict regulations. 

Among other pro\'isos, there was a general order 
that no Indian should he allowed to carry a burden 
tliat weighed more than two arrohas (half a hundred 



galo para ellos. Muchos hombrea graves lo tienen por eupereticion, 
y cosa de pura imagiiiacion. Yo, por dezir verdnd, no me persuado, 
que eea pnva imag^nacion, BUtea entiendo que en efecto obva fuen^i 
y aliento en los Indios, porque se veen efectos, que no Ee pueden atrib- 
nyr & imagiuacion, como es con un pufio de coca eaminar doblnndo 
joniadaa sin comer a las vezes otra cosa, y oiraa Beraejaotes ofaras." — 
AcosTA, Eist. Nat. de Irtdias, lib. iy., cap. 22. 

* "Porque la lierra donde la Coea se cria es hilmeda y lluviosa, j 
los Indies de su benefido ordinariamente se mojan, y enferman de no 
mudar el vestido mojado : Ordenamos que ningnn Indio entre & ben- 
efidaria, sin qne lleve el yestido dnplicado para remudar, y el dueflo 
de la Coca tenga especial cuidado qne csto se cumpla, pena de pagar 
veinte ceatos de Coca, por cada yea que se hallare traer algnn Indio 
eontra lo susodicho, aplicados en la forma Yi^stiAa."^Rccopiladon de 
las Indias, torn, ii., lib. yi., tit. 14, ley 2. 
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There was also a law that the Indians of Mita. or 
repartition should not be employed, if it could possi- 
bly be avoided, in climates which differed from their 
native ones.* 

The efforts which were made by the court of Spain 
in behalf of the Indians may be well exempliiied by 
an order which went out in 1609, declai-atory of the 
great law of 1601 respecting pei-sonal service, of which 
the celebrated lawyer, Solorzano, was himself sent to 
supervise the execution. He mentions tliat the Conde 
de Lemos especially charged him to see to the execu- 
tion of the royal ordei-s respecting personal service ; 
and in tliis declaratory law it is ordained that no In- 
dian should, even for a crime, be condemned to give 
pei-sonal service to an individual colonistf This same 
lawyer was also intrusted with the drawing up of a 
law in 1634, in which the former prohibitions were 
repeated, and he declares that the Spaniards who 
should violate these edicts were to be liable to ex- 
communication; this, moreover, being one of those 
special eases reserved for the See of IJome.:|; 

* See ley 39, lib. vi., tit. 13, Del Servicio Personal ; Recopihdon 
de Leyes de las Indiiis. "Que no se repartan Indios, para semen- 
teras ni otras cosas, d diferentes temples." 

+ "I finalmente, por otra ceduia declaratoiia de la passada, dnda 
en Aranjuez i! 26 de Mayo de 1609 dirigida al Marques de Montes- 
claroa Vicrey del Perd, i mirada, { despacbada con grande aouerdo, 
siendo Presidente del Consejo el Excelenlissirao Conde de Lemos don 
Pedro FeiTiandez de Castro, que fufi quien me propuso, i consultd pam 
la Pla^a de Oidor de Lima, alentandome 6 que la acetasse, f encar- 
gandome con partienlar cuidado, al tiempo de la partida, que por lo 
que en mi fnesse procuvasse la execucion de la dieha eedula. En el 
capitulo2Tdella,expressamanteEemandar Que no pjiedan hs Indios 
por am deUtoa aer condenados d nivffun servido psrsonal de partica- 
lares. I en el signiente, se renneva e! que vi referido, de la ceduia de 
1601, agravando las penas contra los juezas que tnvieren omission en 
executailo."— -SoLOBKABO, Politica Indiana, lib. ji., cap. 2. 

t " En tanto giado, que.estin deseomnlgados los que usan dellBE, ( 
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The Spaniali Conc|;uest bi'ought about so many 
forms of Indian servitude, that it is veiy difficult to 
master the nature of tliem all, and to follow them 
into all their minute details, especially as tlie name 
under which the Indians served sometimes remains 
unaltered, although the eei-vice itself had changed 
its character. This was the case with the Mitayos. 
Originally their service was entirely connected with 
the system of encomiendas. If they gave personal 
service, it was a means hy wliich the lord gained 
something more than tribute from his encomienda, 
or, rather, took a part of liis tribute in a form which 
was especially beneficial to him and oppressive to his 
Indians. The abolition, however, of any claim to 
personal service on the part of the Spanish lord of 
the encoTmenda did not cause a discontinuance of 
the system of employing Mitayos. It is true that 
the Mitayos were no longer a necessary part of an 
encomienda. If the tribute could be paid without a 
certain mmiber of the Indians being sent out fi-om 
the community to labor for tlie rest, there was no 
need for the appointment of a mita in that commu- 
nity. Still, in practice it would have been found 
that Mitayos wera sent out fi-om every Indian vil- 
lage long after the laws entirely abrogating personal 
service had been passed, and were substantially obey- 
ed. These Mitayos, however, were merely Indian 
laborers, sent by iJieir native caciques to the market- 
place of the adjacent Spanish town, to he hired by 
any one who chose to pay a certain fixed sum for 

es este uiio de los casos resen'ados a la Sedo Apostolica, por la Eiila 
de la Cena del SeHor, como lo enaenan Silvestro, Navarro, i en imes- 
tros terminos el Padre Joseph de Acosto." — Solobzako, Politica In- 
diana, lib. ii., cap. 2. 
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tbeir hire. That the caciques were iii many instances 
compelled to send Mitayos is certain ; but this com- 
pulsion was held to be for the public sen-ice and fur 
the good of the Indians, not for the benefit of the 
Spanish owner of the eiwomienda. It appears, more- 
over, that these Mitayos were not bound by law to 
work for any particular master unless they were sat^ 
isfied with his sei-vice. There is no doubt that great 
injustice may have occurred in the choice made by 
the native cacique of the pereons under his authority 
whom he selected to serve as Mitayos ; but, so far 
as the Spaniai'ds were concerned, it does not appear 
that the Mitayos were left without considerable pro- 
tection from the law ; and the overpowering indo- 
lence of the Indians after the Spanish Conquest 
doubtless induced the government to allow this mod- 
ified system of compulsory labor to continue. 

Lastly, there were, in Peru, tlie Ymrnmnm. The 
meaning of this word ITa/nacona, in the Perurian 
language, is " Slave ;" and there had been a class of 
men bearing this name when tlie Peruvian djTiasty 
flourished. Some of tliese Yanaoonas had, no doubt, 
fled from their masters to the Spaniards. Other In- 
dians had gathered round the Spanish habitations, 
as cattle choose any particular spot for pasture. At 
least such was tlie account which the Spaniai-ds gave 
of the matter. The Spanish eonqueroi-s also alleged 
that certain vagabond Indians, belonging to no par- 
ticular tribe, had been made over to them by the 
caciques of different districts. It may readily be 
conjectured that, in whatever manner the Spaniards 
contrived to get hold of individual Indians, they 
would call them Ya/naconas, wishing them to be con- 
sidered as persons not partaking of tlie full claim to 
liberty which was declared by the court of Spain to 
belong to the Indians generally. 
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These Yanaconas, therefore, were treated as i-assals 
adscrpti gUlm. They worked on the lands of the 
Spaniai'ds, having their own small portions of land, 
and were held to be inaUenable from the property. 
They were not very mimerens : there might have 
been fifty thousand in Peru in the middle of the six- 
teenth century ; but the government did not omit to 
watch over their rights and interests. And, eventual- 
ly, in 1618, under Philip the Third, a law was passed 
having for its object to bring those Tanacmms into 
separate settlements, with lands of their own, allow- 
ing them at the same time the option of working 
where they had been accustomed to work, and, in 
that case, forming the settlement as close as might be 
to the Spanish planter's estate where tlie Yanaconas 
had hitherto resided.* It would have been difficult 
to make a more kindly or thoughtful provision for 
the welfare of this particular class of Indians, and for 
extinguishing whatever remnant of slavery was to be 
found in tlie system by which the TrniaconoH had 
been attached to the lands of their Spanish masters. 

An account has now been given of the laws affect- 
ing enmmimdas and personal sei-vices, which legisla- 
tion makes manifest the long-continued contest that 
existed between the conquerors and the Protectors 
of the Indians. There is, however, one general law, 
which may be considered as expressing in itself aU 
the tenderness with which the court of Spain sought 
to treat its new subjects, the Indiana. From a fear 
lest they should be imposed upon in their dealings 
with the Spaniards, they were considered by the law 
as mmors.f It is hardly possible to carry legislation 

• See ley 12, lib. vi., dt. 3. 

t "Otro Privilege lienen Hssimismo los Iiidios, qua no se puode 
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farther in favor of any race or class. Tliis provision 
existed as late as the beginning of the present centu- 
ry. In the travels of a most intelligent Frenchman, 
M. Depons, an agent to the French government at 
Caraccas, it ia stated that " one of the most advan- 
tageous privileges of the Indians is that of being con- 
sidered as min ors in all their civil transactions. It is 
left to their discretion to execute, or not to execute, 
whatever contracts they mate with the Spaniards 
without the interposition of the judg^. Tbey can 
insist on canceling them in every stage of any busi- 
ness. Their fixed property can not legally be pur- 
chased but at a judiciary auction, or sheriff's sale. If 
tlie ai'ticle to be sold is of little value, the permission 
of the judge is sufficient; but that is not granted till 
it appeal's by the most satisfactory vouchers that tlie 
bargain is advantageous to tiie Indian."* 

passar en silencio, i iisan, I goian del en los contratos, especklmente 
quondo disponon de bienes raizes, 6 de otras cosas de precio, i estima- 
cion. i es, que avmqtie sean mayores de edad, se pueden restituiF, ( 
aun dezir da nnlidad contra log tales eontcatoB, sino Be hallaren hechos 
con autoridad de justicia, i especial interveiieion £ consentimiento de 
su Frotector General, 6 del particular que so lea suele sefialar en se- 
mejantes casoa." — Solobzako, PoUtica Indiana, lib. ii., cap. 28. 

* See Travels in South America, by T. Depokh, vol i,, p. 233. 
London, 1S07. 

Vol. IV.— P 
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THE foregoing la^vs and the privileges of the In- 
diana must have rendered labor scarce in the 
Spanish Indies. The fatal consequence naturally en- 
sued of an increased demand for negro labor ; and, 
accordingly, hcenses for importing seventeen thou- 
sand negro slaves were offered for sale in the year 
1551.* In the following year Phihp the Second con- 
cluded a bai-gain for the grant of a monopoly to im- 
port twenty-three thousand negroes into the Indies ;+ 
and so this traffic went on until tlie great asaiento of 
1713,J between the English and the Spanish govem- 

* " La yetita de lae 17,000 licencias de eaclavos, por !aa qualea en 
esa corte se ban ofrecido 102,000 duendoa A luego pagar, hemos tiaia- 
do eon mercaderes, i dicen no poder dar el dinero Inego." — Cokccian. 
de MnSoz, MS., fora, 86. 

t ' ' Capitnlacion del Principe con Fernando Ochoa de Ochandlano, 
cambio en corle en qne Su Altera en nombre de Su Mngestad le dS 
23,000 licencias de esclavos para pasar & Indias & echo ducados cada 
nno, i se obliga a qne dentro de 7 aflos no dara otro licencia alguna. " 
— CofeccioK de Muiioz, MS., torn. 8fi. 

X "It was at diis time that a memorable arrangement wi(h Spain, 
known by the name of the AssUnto, or Contract, gave the British nn 
exclusive right of carrying on the most nefarious of ail trades to the 
Plata — a trade which was then as iiniTerEatly thought lawful and just 
as it is now acknowledged to be impious and inhuman. The British 
engaged to transport annually to the Spanish Indies, daring a term of 
thirty years, four thousand eight hundred of what were called, in trade 
lai^age, Indian pieces, that is to say, negro slaves, pajdng a dnty per 
head of thirty-three eacudos and one third." — So'dthev, Hist. (// Bra- 
zil, yol. iii., chap, xxxiii. 
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mente, was concluded, reepectiisg the importation of 
negroes into Spanish America, The nimiber of ne- 
groes imported into America from the year 1517, 
when tlie trade was first permitted by Charles the 
Fifth, to 1807, the year in which flie British Parlia- 
ment passed the act abolishing the slaYe-trade,* can 
not be estimated at less than five or six millions.f 

The coiui. of Spain was not inattentive to the treat- 
ment of the negroes any more than to that of the In- 
dians. As early as 1537, there is a letter fi'om Cuba, 
addressed by some ofiicial person to the Empress, in- 
foi-ming her majesty that the negi'oes are stronger 
than the Indians ; tliat they are well fed ; and that, 
in accordance with the royal orders, they have a holi- 
day of four months' duration — an indulgence which 
he very naturally objects to, saying that tumults and 
mm-ders take place during this holiday4 

* The conlest about the slave-tiade, the greatest, perhaps, that has 
ever occurred in England upon a matter of principle — cerlainlj the 
greatest if we except the contest for ParHamentary gm'emment — was 
commenced as far back as 17S9, and was carried oa with vigor for 
thirty years previous to 1807. Tlie chief men of the nation entered 
warmly into the dispnte. Adam Smith, Bishop Warburton, Bishop 
Horsley, Bishop Porteus, Paley, Robertson the historian, John "Wes- 
ley, Cowper the poet, Granville Sharp, Wilberforee, Clarkson, Zachary 
Macaiilay, Pitt, Fox, Eurke, Windham, Sheiidan, Lord Grey, Gren- 
ville, Canning, Bcongham, were all abcQitionists. The Quakers, Hie 
Wesleyans, and the City of London supported the negro cause. 

Aceorduig to a peiilion to the House of Commons fi-om certain Liv- 
erpool merchants, ' ' the Middle Passage was one of the happiest peri- 
ods of a negro's life. " On the other hand. Fox, when dying, said, 
" Two things I earnestly wish to see accomplished — peace with Eu- 
rope, and the abolition of the slave-trade. But of the tvm I wish the 
latter."— Bandinei, Ore Slavery, p. 119, 

f A much higher estimate has been made ; bat I wish io keep within 
due bounds in a calculation which it is almost imjiossihle lo render 
accurate. It appears that in one year, 1768, the importation was 
97,000.— See Baitdihei, On Slavery, p, 63. 

t " Loa negroa son en manera de maa calidad que los Indies. Por 
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It is true tliat in tlie collection of laws which was 
af tenrard drawn up in Spain for the government of 
the Indies, the greater part of the laws that refer to 
the negi'oes are those which were framed to guard 
against tlieir revolting, and to provide what should be 
done mtli tlie Cvmarones, or Maroons, the name giv- 
en to fugitive negroes in a state of revolt. The ne- 
groes were not docile like the Indians, and were evi- 
dently considered as most dangerous people.* It was 
therefore enacted tliat the negi'oes should not bear 
arms, and that they should not go out at night in the 
cities.f Great care was also taken that the negroes 
should not oppress tlie Indians ; and tlie Indian vil- 
lages were not to be molested by negroes any more 
than by the Spanish colonists. 

There is one law, however, of high importance in 
favor o£ the negroes, which law runs thus : " We com- 
mand our royal Audiendas tliat if any negro, or ne- 
gress, or any other persons reputed slaves, should pub- 
licly demand tlieir liberty, they should be heard, and 
justice be done to tliem, and care be taken that they 
should not, on that account {i. 6.,on account of their 
having demanded their liberty), be maltreated by 
their masters-J 

lo comuTi se les da do comor bieii. Lsi comiila era cncnbi, boniatos y 
carae. Les dan eu huelga de i meses segun las ordencs, 'y de mi pa- 
recer esto no se ios debia ciai', porque si desvaiios y muertes deeampa- 
radas enyas acaescen, ea mediante este tiempo.' " — Cat. de MuSoz, 
MS., torn. 81. 

* Ley 13. " Qae las Jitstadns tongan cuidado sobre pKicedimientos 
de lOB Esciaros Hegros, y parsonas inquietas," 

t Ley 17. "Que ea Cartagena no trayga nrmaa niiigtm esclan), 
cmnque nes. accompafiando d su amo." 

Ley 18. " Que Ios MinisMos de Irs Indias no den liceneia para traer 
Negros con arnias." — Recopilaiaort delndiaa, tora. iL, lib. vii., lit. 5. 

X ' ' Ordenamos & nnestras Eeales Audiencias, que 8i algun Negro, 
o Negra, it otros qualosqaieta tenidos por esdavos, proclamnmn A In 
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The earliest law that declares the grounds on which 
the negroes coiild demand their liberty dates fi'om 
the yeai' 1528, in -which it is provided that a negi-o, 
having served a certain time, shoidd be entitled to his 
liberty upon tlie payment of a certain sum, not to be 
less than 20 marks of gold — the exact amount, how- 
ever, to be settled by the royal authorities.* That 
many of tlie negroes did obtain their liberty may be 
inferred from the fact of there being several laws 
having reference to free negroes — enacting, for in- 
stance, what tribute they shonld pay, and with whom 
they should live ; and commanding that free Regress- 
es, unless married to Spaniai-ds, should not wear gold 
ornaments, pearls, or silk-t 

Provision was also made that in the sale of the 
children of Spaniards and negresses, tlieir parents 
should have a right of pre-emption.:): 

In later times, under the admirable administration 
of Count Florida Blanea, during the reign of Charles 

libertad, los oygaa, y hagan jusdcia, y provefln que por esto no semi 
maltiatados de aus nmos. "~~Ei Empekadob D. Cahlos, y el Cakdi- 
ITAL GoYBHNADOit, cB Madrid, d ISde April, 1540. Recojnlacion de 
ha Indies, ley 8, torn, ii, lib.Tii., tit. E. 

* "AEsimismo mj infonnado, que pom que los negroa, que bo pas- 
Bnii & essas partes se asseguraasen, y no se al^aaaen ni se auaentaaaen, 
y se animaaaen S, tratajav y Eervir a bus duefioa, con maa volantad de- 
mas de casdlos, aeria Men que serviendo ciei'to tempo, y daiido oadau- 
uo & sn duedo hasta veyiite marcoa de oro, por lo menoB, y dende 
arriba lo que & vosotros os pareeiere, segun la calidad y coadieion y 
hedad de cnda uno, y a este respeto snbiendo o abaxando en le tiempo 
y precio, ms miigeres y hijos, de los que fueasen caaadoa, quedaaaen 
libres y estaviessen dello cettinidad : serfi Men, que entre voaotroa 
platiqiieys en ello, daiido parte 6. laa peraonaa que vos pai-eciere que 
convenga, y de quien ae puede liar y me embieya vueatro parecer." — 

t ' ' Que laa Negras, y Molaias liorras, no tcajgan oro, seda, mantos, 
ni perlas." — Kecopilacion de Indiaa, ley 28, lib. Tii., tit. B. 

X " Que vendii^ndose bijos de EspaAoleB y Negias, b! bus padres los 
quisieren comprar, eean pteftridos." — Ibid., ley C, Ub. ill., tit. 4. 
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the Third of Spam, it is evident that the negroes were 
humanely cared for by the government, being taught 
to read and write, having the privilege of pm-chasing 
their freedom, and also the power of getting them- 
selves transfen-ed to another master if tiieir own had 
been guilty of cruelty to them.^^ 

Whatever care might have been taken by the Span- 
ish goverimient for the welfare of the negroes when 
they liad become inmates of the colonies, it does not 
appear that any provisions were made for diminish- 
ing their sufferings during "the Middle Passage." 
Thrown pell-mell into the hold of the vessel, without 
beds, withoixt clothes, loaded with chains, and scantily 
fed, tlie miserable survivora arrived at the end of 
their voyage half dead, and covered with sores and 
ulcers. The great port for the reception of negroes 
in America was Carthagena. The hideous state of 
this traific is learned from the life of a certain Jesuit 
father named Pedro Claver, who was called the Apos- 
tle of Carthagena. For forty yeai-s he devoted him- 
self to mitigate tlie sufFerings of the negroes, and was 
always present at the debai-kation from any slave ves- 
sel, accompanied by interpreters, and bringing with 
him food and restoratives of various lands. Many of 
tlie slaves died immediately after they had received 

* " While treating on a subject so imporlant to the eoloiiinl syElem 
of Spain, it is satisfactory to adi-ert to the humanitj shown by the 
Spoiiiards joward their slaves. Honsehold negroes were laaght to 
read and write, and instructed in the principles of the Christian relig- 
ion. Any slave, on producing to (he governor proofs of ill treatment 
by his owner, might insist on being transfeiTed to another mastei', at 
a price fixed by arbitration, which the master was not permitted to re- 
fuse. Should a slave by industry and economy have acquired sufii- 
oient to purchase his freedom, he was entitled to demand it on tlie 
payment of an eiiuitable price, wbicb, if necessaty, was to he settled 
by ai'hitrators named by the governor."— Coxe's Bourbon Kings of 
Spain, vol, v., chap. Isxix. 
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the rite of baptism from tlie bands of the good 
father.* This benevolent man was not, like Las Ca- 
Bas, a great reformer. He does not seem ever to have 
prot^ted agaiuBt the horrors of negro traffic, but to 
have devoted himself to succoring the miserable crea- 
tures on their anival, and to instructing and protect- 
ing them while they remained at Carthagena. At 
tlie end of his ministration he was succeeded in his 
pious office by another monk, who was sent out by 
the King of Spain to have the chai'ge of baptizing 
the negroes. It is extraordinary that neitlier the 
humanity of the Spanish government, so prompt on 
many occasions, nor the pecuniiiry loss occasioned by 
the cruelty of the traders, ever caused wise and hu- 
mane regulations to be issued with respect to the 
treatment of the negrora during " the Middle Pas- 
sage," which remained one of the greatest scandals on 
tlie earth from that day down to this day. 

In considering the whole subject of the dealings of 
the Spanisli government witli the New World, the dif- 
ficulties that the Spanish monai'chs foimd in settling 
the encorrdendas and in restricting the personal serv- 
ices of the Indians have been treated. There is, how- 
ever, a tliird branch of the subject, which has been 
but little dwelt upon, and which, for the honor of the 
Spanisli government, deseiwes to be made cleai-. If it 

* " II s'informait d'abord de tous ceax qui ^taieiit niSs pendant le 
voyage, pour leur conffirer le bapteme, il visitait ensuile ceax qui ^tai- 
enc dangerensement malades, pour les dispoEer, on au bapl^e, ou au 
increment de p^nil^uce, solon qa'ile et^ent, ou n'^uient pas encore 
clirfitiens. Comme a arcivail qne plueieurs mouraient imm^diatement 
apr^s ectte grilce, il semblait que la divine Providence ne les efit con- 
serves jusque l!i que pour donner k son serviteur la consolation de les 
Bamer.'' — B. G, Fletmao, La Vie da Fen. Pierre Claver, ApStre de 
Carthaijlne et des lades Occidentales, p. 74 ; ed. LiiSge, 1851. 
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had not been for the most vigorous efforts on the part 
of the tings of Spain, their mmisters, and the other 
protectors of tlie Indians, the natives of America 
■would have been just as much enslaved as the ne- 
groes. For the first fifty or sixty years after the Con- 
quest, Spanish statesmen had to make constant resist- 
ance to the insidious growth of an Indian slave-ti-ade. 
On this point Ferdinand and Isabella had to censure 
Columbus. The authority of Pope Paul the Third, 
and afterward that of Pope Clement the Eighth, were 
brought to bear upon this subject; and many Spanish 
ecclesiastics besides Las Casas maintained a continu- 
ous protest against the existence of a slavery among 
the Indians, vrhich had shown itself in the most mi- 
mitigated form. 

Occasionally even tlie Spanish kings and statesmen 
had to give way in particular cases, and slave-owning 
and slave-dealing were allowed when Caiibs, Camii- 
bals, and a certain ti-ibe called Ohichimecas were con- 
cerned, these Indians being held to be especially bai'- 
barous and deserving of castigation. General orders, 
however, were issued in the yeai- 1526, insisting upon 
the freedom of the Indians,* which made no excep- 
tion even as regards Cannibals or Caribs. 

As might be expected, this question of slavery was 
settled in the most distinct manner in the new laws. 

* " Quo lae Juaticias procuriBen de Eater qnienes teniaa Indios 
esclavOB, traidos de bus Tierras ; i queilendo eilos, los hideBen twlver 
& ellas, si bneiiamente, i sin iiicomodidad se padiese hacer ; i, no se 
pudiendo, los pusiesan en su libertad, eegun qne para ello le diese 
liigar la capacidad de bus Peraonas, teniendo consideracion al pro- 
vecho de los ludios, pai'n que fueaen tratados como libres, bien mnn- 
tenidos, i govemados, sin dacles deraasiado Irabajo ; i que si los dichos 
Indios fuesen Cliristianos, no se dexasen bolver li eus Tierras, por el 
peligro que a bus Animas se les segnia."— HERRBBA,ifier. ile las Isr 
dia3,Aea. iii.,lib. jx.,cap. 2. 
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The ■words are tlie following : " Item, We order and 
command that henceforward, for no cause whatever, 
whether of war, rehelUon, ransom, or in any other 
manner, can any Indian be made a slave." The new 
laws are always said to have been abrogated. Such 
was the language of tlie time. But this was not bo. 
The Spanish eolonists and conquerors, in spealdng of 
the new laws, always had in their minds the six prin- 
cipal clauses which most affected them. But the new 
laws consisted of forty clauses, and many of them 
were not revoked. The foregoing clause, for in- 
stance, about slavery, was never revoked, but, on the 
contrary, was enforced in the most emphatic manner 
in the year 1553,* From official correspondence that 
passed between the Hog's officers in the Indies and 
the court of Spain may be learned the immense diffi- 
culty which was experienced in carrying these pro- 
visions into effect. The Licentiate CeiTato, to whom 
was intrusted the execution of the new laws in Yen- 
eziiela and the Pearl Coast, at the same time that 
Blasco NuBez Vela was sent as Viceroy to Peru, 
writes tlius to the Emperor from St. Domingo in the 
year 1545, pointing out the extreme pei'plexity of 
his duties. He says, " It is a very laborious and odi- 
ous business. To examine whence they (the Indian 
slaves) come, and how they came to be slaves, is im- 
po^ible. There is no account of tlvem, or any otlier 
title than that they are branded, and have been sold 

* " Si 1b3 poreoniiK que los tieneii por esclavos, no mosfraren in con- 
tinenti titulo de como los tienen ( posseen Icgitimamente, ^u esperar 
mna pTObanca, ni d Ter otro mas titnlo, i Mil embargo de qoalquier 
posesion que oya de servidumbre, ni que eston herrados, aunqua no se 
prnebo poc los Indios cosa alguna, i teiigan caita de compra, & otroa 
titaloa de posseedores dellos ; porqne estos tales por la presundon que 
tienen de Ubertad en an fai-or, sou libres como vassallOB nneatros. " — 
SoLOBZANO, Poliiica I-adiana, lib. ti., cap. 1. 
P2 
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and bought,"* It appears from this letter that there 
were at that time no less than five thousand Indian 
slaves in St. Domingo-t The reply to this letter was 
given by Prince Philip, who was governing in Spain 
for his father ; and the substance of it was as follows : 
The prince commanded that ^yitl^ respect to these so- 
called slaves, all the women and all the children un- 
der fourteen years of age should at once be set at 
liberty. Touching the rest, as many of them as the 
possessor should not prove to have been taken in just 
war were to be considered as free men, although they 
might have been mai-ked with the brand. lieetitu- 
tion was ordered of tlie king's fifths in any case where 
it should be proved that the fifths had been paid upon 
these slaves. Finally, proclamation was ordered to be 
made of the last royal order in the matter, which was 
either that contained in the new laws, or one of the 
same tenor.J 

It may be observed tliat even this rescript of the 
prince stil! left some Indians in slavery. Tliree years 
later, in 1548, the same Licentiate Cerrato, who was a 
most vigorous protector of the Indians, writing from 
Honduras, informs the Emperor that no less than six 

* " Es negocio este muj tl'aviijoso i odioso, Exnmmar do donde i 
como viuierou imposible. Ko baj mas razon, ni titolos que estar her- 
rados, I la compra i posesion." — Oolecdon de MnSoz, MS., Kim. 84. 

t Tbia may appear inconsistent with foregoing statements maile in 
this history, that Hispaniola was depopulated of Indinns. But these 
slaves were all, I helieve, imported ; and St. Domingo was n sort of 
d^ot for them. Some cnme from Cnbngua \Yhile the cause alluded 
to in the text was pending. 

X "En reepuesta adjunta del Principe se les monda poner desdo 
luego en libertad todas las mnger^ i los ninos minores de 14 afios. 
Coanto B los demos, a quantos e! poseedor no probare ser havidoa en 
justa gueiTa i en quo precedieron los requisitoa ( diligenoias manda- 
dos, dense por libres aunque eaten herrados i tengan cartas de compra. 
En los tales Ubertados de los que conste haverse pagado un quinto, 
flbonese de In Real Hacienda, Tambien ee pregonaron la provision." 
—Cokca'nn de MtjNOZ, MS. , tom. 8i. 
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thousand Indians have been made slaves on that coast 
and taken to Peru. The coast, he adds, is depopu- 
lated. Cen-ato was thoroughly supported by the home 
government. The royal order on the letter is, " Let 
him chastise it [the slave traffic] ivith all the rigor of 
justice."* And so the evil was gradually suppressed. 
Tlae Spanish juiista, ecclesiastics, and statramen, witli 
rare exceptions, were firm opponents to this slaverj', 
and ultimately tlieir views prevailed. 

It naturally occurs to ask how it was that the same 
principles which were applied in favor of the Indians 
were not adduced in favor of the negroes. One of 
these principles was, that the law of Christ could not 
he an enslaving law. How, then, did men reconcile 
their consciences to negro slaveiy^ No better an- 
swer can be given than the veiy words of the most 
elaborate Spanish writer on these subjects. The Por- 
tuguese had sought to introduce into the Spanish pos- 
sessions slaves which had come from Java or Malacca. 
But tliis traffic was pronounced illegal by tlie Audi- 
enoia of Lima, who founded their decision upon tlie 
general opuiion of the jmists of Spain. After nar- 
rating this fact, SoLEEZANo proceeds in these words ; 
" To which [*. e., to the fact of the laws of Spain not 
allowing of this Portugu^e traffic] the practice of 
inti-oducing negro slaves is not a contradiction. For, 
as regards these negroes, we proceed in good faith, 
that they are either sold liy tlieir own desire, or that 
there are jnst wars among themselves in which they 
capture one another, and the captives are afterward 
sold to the Portuguese, who bring them to us (being 
called Pombei/ros ov Ta/ngoina/ngos), as Navarro, Ho- 
lina, Ilebelo,llercado, and other authors say, conclud- 
ing, however, finally, that they hold this traffic to be 
of a sufficiently perilous, delicate, and miry character, 
* Cen'alo's lellPr, Cob.v.!o„ de Mttnoh, MS., torn. 8n. 
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by reason of the frauds which in it, ordinarily, the 
Poi-tugueae are acciifitonied to commit, and do com- 
mit ; but that it does not eonceru individuals to search 
into these frauds."* 

The juatiiication thus propounded by these learned 
jurists for the introduction of negro slaves is double 
less very shallow; but still it was a gi'eat advance in 
humanity that they should lay down the principle 
that, in no wars of their own nation with barbarians, 
could slaves, as a general rule, be righteously made. 
The almost mdomitable natives of Chili gave the 
Spaniards . so much trouble that, even as late as the 
year 1635, in the reign of Philip the Foui-tli of Spain, 
the Cliihans might be made slaYes in war ; but this 
was the only exception to the general rule in the 
Spanish dominions throughout the New World — that 
Indian captives were not to be considered as slaves. 

The monarchs of Spain were well aware tliat the 
laws to prevent slavery would not be effectual unless 
officers were specially appointed to see that the laws 
were obeyed. In every viceroyalty, therefore, and in 
every distiict governed by an AvMenma, there was 
appointed an officer, whose business it was to journey 
through the country, and annul slavery every where ; 
and he was commanded " to restore the Indians to 
their natural liberty, nohvithstanding any title of pos- 
session that the master might be able to produce."f 

♦ "Porque en estos Tamos con bnena K, de que ellos se venden por 
Bu Toluntad, 8 tienen justas guerras entre si, en que caativan nnos a 
otroB, y a estos cautiTOS los venden deapnes a !os Portugueses, que nos 
los traen, que ellos Uaman PomheiTos, 6 Tangomangos, como lo dizen 
Navarro, Molina, Eebelo, Mercado, i otros Antores, concluyendo final- 
menle, que todavia tienen por harto peligrosa, escrnpnlosa, i eenagoaa 
esta contratacion, por las fraudea, que en ella de oidinario se suelen 
cometer, i comet«n ; pero que estas no les toca & los partieulares aver- 
iguarlas." — Solorzako, Pob'tica Indiana, lib. ii., cap. 1. 

t " Que se nombre un minietro, 6 persona de satisfaccion, que con- 
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Many otlier laws were passed in favor of the In- 
dians. AH crimes against them were made by Phihp 
the Second more severely punishable tlian i£ these 
crimes had been committed against the Spaniai-ds 
themselves.* 

The Spanish monarchs were, without exception, 
eminent protectors of the Indians ; and this branch 
of the subject can not be more fitly brought to a 
close than by quoting the memorable words of Philip 
the Fourth of Spain, written with liis own hand -at 
the end of a law which was made general for the 
Indies in 1628, and which had for its object the pro- 
tection of the Indians i^ien employed in manufacto- 
ries or in other works. ^ " I desire liat you give satis- 
faction to me, and to me world, respecting the mode 
of treating these my vassals ; and if you do not (in 
such a manner that in reply to this letter I may see 
that exemplary punishments are inflicted upon those 
who shall have committed excises in tliis respect), I 
shall consider myself ill served by you; and Ihave 
to assure you that if you do not provide a remedy for 
thrae abuses, I most ; and I command you to take 
gi'cat heed, even of the slightest omissions in this 
point of, your duty, as being an offense committed 
against God, against me, and to the total ruin and 
destruction of those kingdoms, the native of which 
I esteem, and desire that they be treated in a manner 
befitting their merits, as vassals who serve the mon- 
archy so much, and have so largely added to its 
grandeur and lis renown."! ) 

ozea (le la libertod de los In5.{os."—I{ecopitadon dt hs Indias, lay 9, 
tom.ii.,lib. vi-itit. 2. 

• " Que los delitoa contra Indios sean castigados con mayor rigor, 
que contra Espafioles. " — D. Telipg II. en Madrid & 19 de Diciembre 
de 1593.— Becqpi/nciora de Indias, lay 21, torn, ii., lib. vi., tit. 10. 

t SoLOEZAso, Politica Indiana, p. 58. 
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IT remains to be seen whether the foregoing legis- 
lation in favor of the Indians was as prosperous 
in its results as might have been expected. It is to 
be feared that an answer mvst be given in the nega- 
tive. But it is very difficult to determine tliis ques- 
tion, for there \vas a distiirbing influence of tlie great- 
est importance, namely, the depopulation of the Span- 
ish Indies thi-ough natural* and other causes. As an 
example of rapid depopulation in New Spain may be 
addneed a fact recorded by an ofiicial person who 
addressed the Emperor in a dispatch dated the 8d of 
December, 1552. He says:i"I am in the country 
about Vera Cruz. In moat of the towns nothing is 
remaining but the sites : where there were two thoxi- 
sand, or ten tliousand, or twenty thousand Indians, 
there have not remained more than forty inhabitants ; 
and sometimes only four, six, seven, or eight. The 
town that has most numbers only two himdred in- 
habitants."f \ This official person attributes the dimi- 
nxition of the Indians to the excessive labors they had 
undergone from the encomienda system before set- 



* It 13 aliuOEt impossible to overestimate tlie elfeet of sucli diseiisi 
as the emall-pos upon the delicate natives of the New World. 

+ ' ' Esioy en el partido de la Vera Cruz. En los mas pvieblos n 
han quedado mas de los atios, que de 2, 10, 20 mil i mns indios, u 
han quedado cuarenta, i mnehos a i, 6, 7, S vecinos. El pueblo qu 
mas liene no llega a 200." — Coki^m de Maiios, MS,, tom. 86. 
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tied tributes had been appointed, and personal service 
forbidden. But there can be no doubt that the ef- 
fects of epidemic diseases must also be taken largely 
into aceonnt, a view which nowhere meets with more 
exact eoniirmation than in the ample history, written 
by LozANo, of the Jesuit missions of Tuemnan and 
Pai-aguay. Speaking of a certain epidemic, he says : 
" This epidemic was first noticed in Carthagena, in 
the Terra-firma, in the year 15S8, and it passed over 
an South America to the Sti-aits of ]MageIlan, not 
omitting the most remote comer.* It was much 
more fatal to the natives than to the Spaniards. In 
a Spanish family where tliere had been thirty Indian 
servants, the family was frequently left without a 
single sen'ant." The Indian children were so struck 
down by this epidemic that it is stated that not one 
oiit of a hundred escaped with life. The poor In- 
dians offered no mental resistance to the ravages of 
tliis disease (which seems to have resembled the diph- 
tlieriaf of modem times). When an Indian father 
of a family found himself attacked by the epidemic, 
he^ cliose his bm-ial-place near the chureh, and then, 
pointing it out to some missionary, exclaimed, "Here, 
father, you have to bury me, my wife, and my chil- 
di-en." The accounts of the numbers who perish in 
any epidemic are likely to be considerably exagger- 
ated. The rite of baptism, however, being* held to be 

• "Pmiclpidse la epidemia deade la Ciudad de Cartagena en Tierra- 
firme, el anno de mil quinientoB ochenta y odio, y faS discumiendo 
por toda la America Meridional, hasta el Efltrecho de Magalknes, sin 
perdonar el rincon mas remote, doiide no se sintiessen los efaclos de 
Bu furor. '— LozAso, EistoHa dd Paraguay, torn, i., lib. i.. cat. 13 
Madrid, ITS*. '^ 

t ''Cerrabanaeles las fences, de manera, que ni daban passo da lo 
interior al aliento, ni de lo exterior al alimento, fenaciendo la misera- 
ble vida eatre las ooagoxas del ahogo. "— Lozako, Hist. delParamia'i 
torn.!., lib.!., cap. 13. '' 
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EO important in tlie Koraan Catholic Church, fur- 
nishes some figiires which probably are not inaccu- 
rate. It is related of a certain Jesuit father that he 
baptized six thousand five hundred in a town called 
Villa Rica, and tliat four thousand and sixty of them 
died of the epidemic* 

This depopulation of Spanish America must have 
been very unfavorable to the civilization of the In- 
dians. What would have been desirable would have 
been that while the encom,ienda system, in its most 
mitigated form, should have prevailed — tbe Indians 
thereby living mostly under the rule of their own ca- 
ciques, and tilling their own lands — there should have 
been a surplus population flowing over into the Span- 
ish settlements, and gradually learning various me- 
chanical arts, which the Indians were very ekiUf ul in 
acquiring whenever there was a sufficient presam'e 
upon them to do so. 

But, indeed, it may be notieed how few nations 
have Iiad what appear to us favoi-able opportunities 
for gi'owth and development. Sometimes they grow 
too fast ; sometimes too slowly ; sometimes there is not 
enough hardship; often there is too mucli. Some- 
times tliey are oppressed by the immediate vicinity 
of powerful nations ; at other times they are not suf- 
ficiently constrained by potent and vigorous neigh- 
bors. The Peruvian Indian had worked well under 
a despotism which demanded much labor fi-om him, 
but at the same time provided for all his comforts. 
Placed imder the Spanish dominion, he was subject 
to a rule which was fitfully severe and self-seeking, 
also fitfully benevolent, according as the colonists and 
conquerors prevailed, or as tlie clergy, the court of 

* "BautizaelPiidre Ortega G500 Infieles in Villarrica, y mneren I03 
4060." — LozAMO, Bistoria del Paraguay, torn, i., lib. i., cap. 14. 
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Spain, and the other protectoi-s of the Indiana were 
able to carry out their benevolent aspirations for the 
good of the Indian popnlation. I'or a hundred and 
fifty years, at least, there was a constant stniggle be- 
tween these two gi-eat parties of the Spaniai-ds.* And 
when the clergy and tiie humane statesmen of Spain 
at last prevailed, tlie poor people they had anxiously 
and benevolently legislated for had dwindled down 
into a state of feebleness and inanition which de- 
pnved this legislation of its chief power of doing 
good. 

A Bishop of JMechoacan, writing to King Charles 
the Foiu'th in 1799, evidently takes it for granted 
that the measures which the government of Spain 
had up to that period adopted for the protection of 
the Indians had not proved successful. He says : 
" The law forbids the mixture of race. It forbids 
the white man from inhabiting the Indian villages. 
It prevents the natives from establishing themselves 
in the midst of the Spaniards. This state of isolation 
fetters civihzation."t The bishop maintains tliat the 
Indian caciques who governed in the villages did not 
protect the communities intrusted to them ; and that 
their interest was to keep their people in a state of 
ignorance. Hence, he conceives, have arisen the in- 
difference and apathy which are visible among the 

* This is broadly slated in a letter addressed by n certain Doctor 
VaBqnez to Philip the Second, in which are the following words : " En 
casi todas las provinciaa de las Indias ha havido f hay entre los Espan- 
oles dos vandos : uno do loa conqnistadores i encomenderos, I otra de 
loi religiosos que se han embiado para conretsion i doctrina de los In- 
dlos." — Oolecdon de Moiioz, MS., torn, 88. 

+ " La loi dffend le mflange des castes ; elle defend aux blancs de 
se fixer dans las vUlages Indiens ; elle empeche que lea nalifs ne s'eta- 
bliEsent aa milieu des Espagnols, Cet dtat d'isolement met des en- 
travee it la dvilieation." — Humboldt. Essoj snr la Nouvelle-Espaane, 
toni.i,,liT,ii.,cop,6. 
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Indiana. His remedy would be to paaa an agi-ariaii 
law, and thus to give the stimtilua which is always to 
be found in individual proprietorship. It must not, 
however, be forgotten that if, in the first instance, the 
natives had not heen protected by the system of erir 
comiendas, there might have been no Indians left 
upon the face of the eai-th, or, at least, none who were 
not in a state of slavery, differing in no degree from 
the elaveiy of the negro. 

While the historian must fully admit the large de- 
struction of Indian life produced by epidemic diseases 
in Spanish America, that also which was directly oc- 
casioned by their conqueror must not be undeiTated 
by him, for it was immense. The wars of the Span- 
iards, whether among themselves or upon Indian na- 
tions "not yet reduced," were always conducted with 
exceeding loss of life to the Indians aheady in the 
power of the Spaniards. It was not only that upon 
them was thrown the burden of transport and of 
camp labor, but the other consequences of war were 
largely fatal to these poor people. Their cattle were 
taken away ; their homes were deserted ; their lands 
were left uncultivated. It is evident, from the course 
of this history, that these sad consequences must have 
followed ; but occasionally there is direct testimony 
upon the subject. In 1539, when the feuds between 
the Almagi-os and the PizaiTos were at their height, 
the Council of the Indies received a letter from Pan- 
ama in which the following statement occurs : " The 
news from Peru is veiy bad. As our people have 
carried off the provisions from Cusco and more than 
fifty leagues round it, and have taten the cattle, more 
than eighty thousand Indians have died of hunger. 
All those {journeying from Pern) agree in this. And 
they say that the Indians, going in procession with 
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crosses through Cnaco, asking for food, f svU down dead 
in the streets."* 

As an instance of the various ways in which the 
depopulation of the Indies took place, the evidence of 
a certain monk is worth citing, who addressed a let- 
ter to the Emperor from Santa F^ de Bogota in the 
year 1550, After recounting various atrocities of the 
Spaniai-ds, the monk informs Charles the Fifth that, 
" in oi-der to people fifty Spanish housee, five hundred 
Indian dwellings are dispeopled, "f It is probable 
that this violent change of domicile tended greatly to 
diminish the population so radely transplanted. In 
fine, the more this question of tiie depopulation of the 
Indies is examined, the less extravagant does the as- 
sertion of Las Casas appear. He maintained that, in 
the first forty yeai's after the discovery of America, 
twelve or fifteen millions of the natives had been de- 
stroyed by the Spaniards.:|: If the term were extend- 
ed to sixty years, by which time the conquest was 
nearly brought to a conclusion, and if the ravages oc- 

• ' ' Las noticios del Pent son mui malas. Por liaber tornado los 
nuestios los manteiiimieiitos del Cuzco, i mas de 50 leguas en laigo, f 
tornado los ganados, ban mueito de hambre mas de 80,000 Indioe. 
Convienen lodos en esto, i que andando loa Indies por el Cuaco en 
pi'ocesion con crnces pidiendo de comer se caen muertos por las cal- 
lee." — Ahs Sekokbs Cakdekai. BE Siousska, iifeiCoBsi«o deIs- 
BIAS — DociOft RoDLES; Panama 20 Setiembre, 1539. — ColfoHon lie 
MuNoz, MS.,tom. 81. 

t "Para poblar 50 casas de Espafloles se despneblan 600 de In- 
dios." — Nsci:o Mej/no. — 4Z Empehador en dConsejo. — Frai Geeon- 
iMO DE San MroiTjEL. Santa Fi, 20 de Agosio, 15B0. — Col. de Mn- 



cuenta muy cierta, y verdadera, qua son muertos 
en los dichos quarenta bHos por las dicbas Ciranias, e infemales obras 
de los Cbristianos, injasta y ticanicamenie, mas de doze cuentos de 
animas, hombres, y mugeres, y niiios, y en veriiad que creo sin pensur 
engaflarme, quo son mas de quinze cuentos." — Lab Casas, Destmi/- 
ciim de ha Indiaa, p. 5. 
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casioned by disease be taken into account, the lower 
of the two numbers assigned by Las Cabas, namely, 
twelve millions, may not unreasonably be accepted as 
very near the truth. Moreover, it must be observed 
for Las Casas that, though fervid in condemnation, 
he is not noted for inaccuracy or carelessness in his 
statements of fact. 

Tliere were, however, several other causes besides 
depopulation which served to hinder tlie good effect 
that might have been produced by the considerate 
legislation on behalf of the Indians which emanated 
from the court of Spain. The contest between the 
Spaniards and the Lidians throughout the New World 
was not like that which the Spaniards themselves had 
waged with the Mooi-s, when, after hailing been driv- 
en into a comer, as it were, of their country by the 
victorious Moslem, they had conquered their way 
back again, step by step, each step bemg mai-ked by 
some heroic deed which formed a subject for heroic 
song, lifeither was tlie contest like that between the 
Normans and the Anglo-Saxons, in which the latter 
offered a dull, stem, ineii resistance to their conquer- 
ors, and succeeded in turning a conquest into an in- 
corporation. Unfortunately, in the case of the Span- 
ish Conquest in America, the conquered never pos- 
sessed tlie respect of their conquerors. Throughout 
the New World, the laws, habits, manners, and cus- 
toms of the natives were all defaced or set aside. 
Society was broken up. Pew men think by what 
small and almost invisible ties society is kept together 
in any country, and how great a change even a small 
alteration of manners and customs may produce. 
But with tlie Indian, it was not a small alteration, but 
a total revolution. 
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It is not the Spaniards alone who have found ex- 
ceeding difficulty in preserving nations, comparative- 
ly barbai-ous, whom they have subjugated. And it is 
admitted by all those who have investigated the sub- 
ject that it would be one of the highest triumphs of 
civilization, and one of the foremost proofs of extra- 
ordinaiy vigor of government, if a conquering race 
were to succeed in subjugating, civihzing, and, at the 
same time, preserving the aborigines of any country 
that they may conquer. Of the importance of pre- 
serving them it is difficult to speak too highly, if they 
are regarded only as laborers, acclimatized and fitted 
to the soil — a conclusion which can not, witli certain- 
ty, be pronounced of their conqucrora until many 
generations have passed away. 

There remains but one subject to be treated in or- 
der to explain how the inhabitants of the Old World 
settled down amid those of the New World, and tliat 
is the distribution of land. It may have been ob- 
served that hitherto mention has only, or chiefly, been 
made of lie assignment of the conquered people to 
the conquerors. An encomienda conveyed only the 
services, or tribute corresponding to the sei-viees, of 
peiTSons. But it was necessaiy also to distribute lands. 
This was done in two ways. First, wherever a Span- 
ish town was founded, the land for building, as also 
some land for pasture, was set apart for the Spanish 
inhabitants of the town. But there was also a distri- 
bution of other lands, which were given in CavaM&rias 
and Peonias. The CavaZleria was originally the land 
assigned to a horse-soldier ; the Peoma, the land as- 
signed to a foot -soldier.* It was decided that not 
more than five peonias, or three cavaUerias, should 
* FroinPeo«, & foot-soidier, which also meaus a pawn at chess. 
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I 
be assigned to any person.'^In the instnictions given 
to Pedrarias Davila, the first governor of the Terra- 
firma, a cavaUeria is defined to be a space of land 
in which two hundred thousand mounds (jnontoTies) 
conid be set out ; a ^onia, that space of ground 
wliieh contained a hundred thousand montonea^ This 
cui'ions mode of apportioning ground had its origin 
in the island of Hispaniola, where the chief suste- 
nance of the inhabitants was the plant named yuca, 
which was gi'own, as also was the potato,! upon arti- 
ficial mounds. These moimds were a foot and a half 
high at the highest point, and from eight to ten feet 
in circumference. J ) 

Lands were also granted to those pei-sons who 
wished to go from Spain to colonize in the Indies, 
and in that case they were not given by cavallenas 
or peonias. Finally, at a period about a hundred 
yeai's after the conquest, the practice of selling land 
was the one chiefly adopted by the goveniment. I 
have, however, no means of ascertaining tJie rate at 
which it was sold. 

The principal circumstances connected with the 
settlement of the first colonists in the New World 
have now been etat«d. It only remains to be re- 
marked tliat each colony had its own pecnliar rate 
of progress, arising from the special circumstances of 
its conquest. While in one colony there was no such 
thing as slavery, in another, perhaps neighboring to 

* " Cavalleria, dize, qtte es el espacio de (ierra en que se pueden 
sefiakr ducieutoe mil montones : Peonio, la en que ca.ben cien mil ; 
de enerte, que dos Peonias hazian una CaTalleria." — Aktokio de 
Leon, Conjinaaciones Reales, parte ii., c S5. 

t In a preceding Tolume (see vol. i., p. 251, note) an account is giv- 
en of the mode of cnltivating llie potato. 

t See OviBDo, Hisl. Gen. y NaU, lib. vii., cap. 3. 
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it, the officers of government were battling bard to 
prevent the Indians from being made slaves. In one 
colony, while the Spanish lord was obtaining all tliat 
he conld from his encomienda wthout law or limit, 
in another a fixed tribute had been appointed for 
each encomienda. Again, while in one colony per- 
sonal services were rendered by the Indians, in an- 
other these services were totally abrogated. But 
the main current of legislation was such as I have 
described in the foregoing pages ; and, ultimately, 
sometliing like uniformity prevailed over the vast 
dominions of the Spanish crown in the New Worid. 
In this legislation the Protectors of the Indians took 
a iaj^e part. That the Indians were not entirely en- 
slaved ; that the encormendas were not sold to the 
Spaniarda ; that a fixed tribute was assigned for each 
maomienda; that personal services were restricted 
or abrogated ; that the natives were left subject to 
their own caciques, and not ruled over in tlieir vil- 
lages by Spaniards or negroes,* was owing to tlie 
unwearied labors of the Protectors of the Indians. 
Even in the distribution of lands ajnong the Span- 
* That the law forbidding negroes to live in the Indian TJllagea was 
not mereiy passed by tha home government, bnt that it was enforced 
by the local aulhorities, appears from the I36t]i article of the Decrees, 
promu^ftt«d in 1598, by the provincial council which had recently 
been held under the presidency of the Archbishop of Lima. Of these 
decrees there Is a manuscript copy in my possession. The substance 
of the 136th article is, " Que hs neffros, meatiiot, muhtos, y otras 
miaturas, no vivan enire hs Indios." 

In the proceedings of this council there is another article which de- 
serves attention. It is du'eoted against a practice in Peru, noticed by 
Las Casus (see an(e, vol. iii, , p. 113), of pressing the heads of infants 
into Ihe shape of a coue. It orders that certain penalties shall attach 
to "the Indian mon or woman who should mould the henda of in- 
fejits in a certain form, which they call Svytu uma, or Paha iima [que 
amoldare las cabepas de los ninos de eiei'ta forma, que ellos llaman 
sajtii w»u, opalta umra]." — Compeiidio de hs Synodos Limenses, MS. 
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iards a protector was found to protest against these 
grants as trespassing upon the property of the In- 
dians. In fine, the result of the labors of these be- 
nevolent and watchful guardians of the Indians is to 
be traced to this day in whatever portion of wealth * 
civilization, or prosperity of any kind is still enjoyed 
by tlie conquered race. 

* Even Bakon ton Humboldt, who insists much on the genei'ol 
poverty of the Indians in Mexico, mentions that there were, at the 
time of his visit, some possessing Urge propertc. " Dans les inten- 
dances d'Oaxaca et de Valladolid, dans la rail* de Toluco, et sart«ut 
dajia les environs de !a grande ville de la Pnebla de los Angeles, virent 
quelijnes Indiens qui, soas I'appavence de mis&re, recfelent des richesaes 
consideraUes. Loraque je visitai la petite ville de Cholula, on y en- 
terra una vieille femme Indienne qui laissoit "a. ses enfans des planta- 
tions de viaguey (agarej pour plus de 3GO,000 francs." — Mssai sw let 
NouvdlerEspagnt, torn. L , liv, iL , chap, 6. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ISTERMIXTUEE OF KACES. — MAIN LIXES OF SPANISH 
DISCOVERY. 

'T^O explain and illustrate tlie dealings of the inoth- 
J- er-countty with tlie colonies; to show how the 
\-arious provinces in America and the West Indies, 
that fell undei" the Spanish dominions, were in part 
dispeopled of the Indian natives, and peopled by Eu- 
ropeans and Africans — ^in fine, to deseiibe how the 
Old World fastened itself upon Hie New, is a task 
which, fortunately, may be accomplished without nar- 
rating in full each individual conquest and discovery. 
As the foregoing results greatly proceeded from legis- 
lation, the history has merely had to follow the Span- 
ish occupation of those countries where the events 
which occurred had the greatest influence in causing 
certain general modes of government to be adopted 
by the Spanish monarchs and their Council of the In- 
dies. Moreover, it would naturally be from the ear- 
her and the more important conquests that tlie Span- 
ish Church and the Spanish government at home 
would fonn their ideas of the nature and capacity* 

* It is very difficult to determine that capacity, iUld perhaps no one 
has decided that question better than a certam I'ather Ximenez, who 
lias described them jis "a people altogether in extremes: in lahor 
most laborious ; in idleness most idle ; in eating most roraclons ; in 
not eatingmost Bhstment;"and, in fact, like "children with beards." 
' ' T para definii' los Indios con definicion adeeuada, es, definiendoloB 
por conlradictorins, porque es gente que en todo es estremos, y todos 
Juestos; al mismo melodo que lo que dijo Apiano, y 
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of the Indians ; and these ideas greatly determined 
legislation. Again, it was from these earlier con- 
quests that the Indians formed their opinions of the 
Spaniards, and learned, for the most part, to avoid 
their company with horror. 

Prom what has been alz-eady naiTated of the pro- 
ceedings in the West India Islands and in Mexico, in 
Pern and in Guatemala, it is comparatively easy in 
the present day to ascertain why such violent con- 
trasts ai-e to be seen in the color and the race of the 
different inhabitants of various cities in the iSTew 
World. At Lima, for.example, negroes abound. The 
reasons for this are obvions. This city was not of 
Peruvian origin, but was founded by the Spaniards, 
The legislation which prevailed at the court of Spain 
soon after the founding of Lima forbade Indian slav- 
ery ; discouraged, and finally prevented, the personal 
service of the Indians ; and so ordered the encomien- 
das, by fixing the tribute to be levied upon them, as 
to produce a separation between the Spanieli con- 
querors and the conquered natives. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the government placed no bar to the ingress of 
negroes beyond reserving the right of selling licenses 
for their importation. Veiy early in the history of 
the American continent there are circumstances to 



prosigulendo nqnello digo : que es geiite, en el trabajo fortieimos, en 
no trabajar peresosiGimos ; en comer voracisimos, en no comei' parsis- 
imos ; en sus bienes requisimos j gnmamente pobiisimos ; j asi ile 
todas las demas cosas suyas, 7 t«do eeto tan general, qae lo miemo es 
uno que otro, el rico y d pobre, el qne es Cacique 6 1'lincipal, como 
el mas igaal : lodoa son iguales, j tan aniiiados nnos como otroa, y asf 
dijo bien el que ios llamfi ninos non barbos, y a la verdad ellos son 
como muchachos en todo." — ins Hisiorias del Origen de hs Indios 
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show that negroes were gradually entering into that 
part of the New World. They constantly appear at 
remarkable pointa in the narrative. When the Mar- 
quis Pizarro had been slain by tlie conspirators, his 
body -was dragged to the Cathedi-al by two negroes. 
The miu'dered factor, Illan Suarez, was buried by ne- 
groes and Indians. After the battle of Anaquito, the 
head of the unfortunate viceroy, Blasco Nunez Vela, 
was cut off by a negro. On the outbreak of the great 
earthquake at Guatemala, the most remarkable figure 
in that night's terrors was a gigantic negro, who was 
seen in many parts of the city, and who assisted no 
one, however much he was implored. In the narra- 
tive of the retm-n of Las Oasas to his diocese, it has 
been seen that he was attended by a negro. And 
many other instances might be adduced, showing 
that, in the decade from 1535 to 1545, negroes had 
come to form part of the household of the wealthier 
colonists. At the same time, in the West India Isl- 
ands, which liad bome the first shock of the conqu^t, 
and where the Indians had been more swiftly de- 
stroyed, the negroes were beginning to form tlae bulk 
of the popnlation ; and the licenses for importation 
were steadily increasing in number. 

While the negro element prevailed at Lima, the 
Indian element, then, as now, predominated m Mex- 
ico — a fact to be easily accounted for, when it ia con- 
sidei-ed that Mexico was conquered and re-estabKshed 
by the wise Cortez ; that there soon arrived in that 
capital lai'ge bodies of the Spanish clergy, who reso- 
lutely favored the Indians ; and that, moreover, Mex- 
ico did not suffer from any civil wars among the 
Spaniards, but soon passed from a state of conquest 
to tliat of settled government, under tlie rule of tlio 
sagacions viceroy, Antonio de Mendoza. A similar 
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coiirse of investigation would explain the mixture of 
vaiious races, or the predominance of one race, which 
may be noticed to this day in any town of Spanish 
America. 

The Spanish possessions in the New World occu- 
pied an immense extent of territory, namely, from 40° 
43' south latitude, to 37° 48' north latitude, the dis- 
tances from the equator, on each side, being neaily 
the same. Humboldt has observed that the Spanish 
territory in the New World was not only equal in 
length to the whole of Africa, but was also of much 
greater width than the Empire of Eussia.* The most 
southern point was Eort MaulHn ; the most northern 
point; the Mission of San rrancisco in New Califor- 
nia, seven leagues to the northwest of Santa Crnz. 
Thronghout this extent of territory, which is more 
than 6000 miles in length, that grand, forcible, and 
melodious language, in which Cervantes, Lope de 
Vega, and Calderon have wi'itten, prevails ; and the 
adventures of Don Quixote have moved to sadness or 
to laughter thousands of persons fi-om California to 
CliiH. 

It will be desirable to take a general survey of the 
spreading of the Spaniards over all the territories that 
they occupied in the New World. Their discoveries 
began at the small island of San Salvador, where 
Columbus first saw land. Thence tliey went to St. 
Domingo. From that island proceeded the expedi- 

* " Cet espace de soixantfi-dixneuf degrfe ^gale non seulement la 
longeur de toute TAfrique, mais il eni-passe encore de beauconp la Inr- 
gear de Tempire russe qui embtasse sur cent soixante-sept degriis lie 
longitude, sons tm paridlMe dont les degres ne aont plus que de la moi- 
ty des degr€a de I'eqimteiir. " — Htoieboldt, Essai sm- h Nouvdh-Es^ 
payne, torn, i., liy. i., chap. L 
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tions of Ojeda and Nicuesa. Venezuela wae discov- 
ered and named by Ojeda in 1499, on that occasion 
wlien he had Amerigo Vespucci on board, who gave 
his name to the whole continent. In this voyage, all 
the coast from Surinam to Cape de la Vela was trav- 
ersed. Nicuesa proceeded fai-ther westwai'd as far as 
the Boea de Chiriqui. In these voyages Darien was 
discovered and occupied ; then Panama was discov- 
ered ; and Vasco NuHez de Balboa was the first Eu- 
ropean to behold the South Sea. 

From Darien it was that, in 1523, Gil Gongalez 
Davila. led the expedition that discovered Nicaragua. 
Tliis branch of discovery, which may be called the 
soutliern branch, gave rise to the discovery of Peru; 
for Pizarro served tinder Ojeda and Vasco Nuilez, 
and, while in company with this latter commander, 
heard of the riches of the great Cacique Biru. 

Cuba was discovered by Columbus in his first voy- 
age. From Cuba proceeded the expedition of De 
Cord*5va in 1517, and of Grijalva in 1518, by which 
Yucatan and some part of the coast of New Spain 
were discovered. From Cuba, in an expedition fii'st 
planned to malie seai'ch after Grijalva, Cortez led his 
Spaniards to the conquest of Mexico. Cuba may, 
therefore, be considered as tlie starting-point for the 
great noilhern branch of discovery, since the Span- 
iards discovered and spread from Mexico to Califor- 
nia.* Nor were there wanting rumors in those days 
of the riches which have since been discovered in 
tliat part of America.! 

" These discoveries include Meehoacaii, Pannco, and all that coun- 
try north of Mexico which is comprehended in the territories that 
were named New Galicia, Mew Biscay, New Leon, and Kew Mexico. 

t " La presqu'ile de la Cfdifomie a 6t6 pendant longtemps le Doror- 
do de la Nonrelle-Espagne. " — Humholdi, Essai sur h NotiveUc-Es- 
pcigne, tome ii., p, 4S2. 
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From Mexieo discovery also proceeded southward, 
and in two directions. Cortez, in 1524, sent one of 
his captains to Honduras, and afterward proceeded 
thitlier himself ; while Alvarado's conquest of Guate- 
mala, combining with that of Nicaragua, formed a 
point of junction for the conquests of Coitez and Pi- 
zarro. 

From Peru the Spaniai-ds spread southward into 
Chili. Their occupation of this country was inter- 
rupted by constant misfortune. Ahnagro made no 
settlement in Chili. Yaldivia, iii-st sent by the Mar- 
quis Pizarro to undertake the conquest, and afterward 
by the Pi-esident Gasca, succeeded in founding the 
town which bears his name, and also several others ; 
but he was ultimately conquered by the brare Cau- 
poliean, the hero of the great epic called I'ke Arau- 
oana. The English and Dutch, as well as the natives, 
were enemies with whom the Spaniards had to con- 
tend in Chili ; and as late as the year 1598 the Arau- 
can general of that day succeeded in destroying all 
the Spanish setllements in Araueana, and in putting 
the Spanish governor, Loyala, to deatli.* The Span- 

' ' Cet Indien liii dit qn'il Siait His d'un warthHiid mort depuis long- 
temps, que pendant eon enajiee aon frfere parconrait rinterieur du 
pays pour y vendre les bellea plnmes d'oisean qni fiervent ^ feire des 
pniiaclies, et qu'il rapportait en ^change une grande quanlitfi i'ov et 
d'argent, metaux, euivant lui, tr&8 eommuns dans ce pays." — Peueo 
»E CAHTANEDi DB Naobha, Voi/age dc Cibola (IBWJ, p. 1, 2, Teb- 
NAux-CoMPiNS, Voyages. 

" Solamenle viddi daJla boeea della campngna sette vaiaggi ra- 
gionevoli, alquanto lontani, in una valle di sotto molto freaca e di 
molto buona terra, onde nscivano molti finnu. Hebbi infocmatione 
che in quella era molto oro, e qne gli habitatori I'Hdoperano in vaai, e 
palettine, con le qnali si radono e levano via il sndore. "— Fha Minco 
DA NizzA, Relatione. Eamusio, torn, iii., p. 357. 

* " Asi quedaron destruidas, en el espacio depocomas dotres aCos. 
todas las poblaciones que Valdii-ia j bub sueesores habian e 
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iards afterward i-e- entered tlie country; and there 
seems to have been constant war between tliem and 
the Araucans for ninety years, until 1773, when a 
peace was eonciuded, the Araucans retaining their 
independence. The Spanish dominion in this was 
bounded by the Eiver Eiobio. 

The foregoing are the main lines of Spanisli dis- 
covery and conquest ; but there were minor ones 
which have not been recorded in tliis history, be- 
cause the narrative, as far as regaixis Spanish legis- 
lation, remains complete without them. There are 
others which, for the same reason, have not hitlierto 
been touched upon at aU ; but they can hardly be 
called minor conquests. These are now briefly to be 
considered. Such, for instance, were the conquest of 
Bogota, tlie attempts at conquest in Florida, and the 
peaceful conquests accomplished by the Missions of 
Paraguay. 

r coiiservado con tantas guerraa en e! vasto pais que yace entre Biobio 
y el archipielago de CJiihe, nrnguna de las quales se ha podido hasta 
ahora reedificar, porque la que oi presente ae llama Valdivia no es otra 
cosa qne una fortaleza 6 un presidio." — Molina, Hisioria Civil de 
Chili, parte ii., lib. iv., cap. C. Madrid, 1768, 
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THAT part of the country of Paraguay whieh was 
afterward reduced by tie Jesuits, and called the 
Missions, was approached by the Spaniards from two 
opposite directions. In 1516, the Eio de la Plata was 
entered by the Grand Pilot of Spain, Juan de Solis, 
who had been sent upon a general voyage of diecov- 
eiy by Charles the Fifth. The unfortanate Juan de 
Solis was killed and eaten by the natives. The Por- 
tuguese afterward sent some explorers fi-om Brazil to 
the confines of Peru, and in the coui-se of their jour- 
ney they must have passed through Paraguay. 

In 1526, the celebrated Sebastian Cabot was in- 
trusted by Charles the Fifth with an expedition which 
was to pass the Straits of Magellan, and to distwver 
Tharais, Ophir, and the imaginary Cipango. Cabot 
entei-ed the Eio de la Plata, went up the river, and 
huilt a fort upon its banks, where the Tercero, de- 
scending from the Mountains of Tucuman, falls into 
tlie La Plata. It was Sebastian Cabot who gave the 
name to the river. As he found that the Portuguese 
were reconnoitring the country, he sent word of this 
to Charles the Fiftli, and in two years afterward re- 
turned to Spain. He left in command of his fort an 
officer named Lara, who contracted an alliance with a 
neighboring cacique. But this chief, falling in love 
with a Spanish lady, surprised and massacred the gai'- 
risons, and bimied the fort. In the encounter Lara 
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slew the treacherous chief, but the lady and her com- 
panions were carried of£ by the victorioua Indians. 

In 1535 the Emperor fitted out a gi-eat expedition 
to the Eio de la Plata. It consisted of fourteen vea- 




ls, and the command was given to Don Pedro dc 
Mendoza, an officer of the Emperor's honsehold. This 
governor founded Buenos Ayres. The expedition was 
very nnfortimate, and Don Pedro de Mendoza died 
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on his return to Spain. Before leaving the Eio de 
la Plata he had intrusted the chief command to a 
commander named Ayolas, who ivas at that time ah- 
eent on a voyage up the Eiver Paraguay. Two Span- 
ish officers, who had heen sent in seareli of Ayolas, 
founded tlie town of Assnmpeion in the year 1538. 
Ayolas never received the news of his appointment, 
as he and his men were all slain by the Indians of 
Pai'agnay. A commander named Irala was then cho- 
sen by tlie Spanish soldiers as goyernor of the Rio de 
la Plata. 

Meanwhile the settlement of Buenos Ayres had 
been most unfortunate. It had suffered the extreme 
of famine ; and the first act of Irala's government 
was to abandon Buenos Ayres, and to concentrate all 
his forc^ at Assumpcion. 

In 1540, Charles the T"ifth, receiving no intelli- 
gence from Paraguay, and conjecturing tJiat Ayolas 
was dead, sent out a new expedition under the cele- 
brated Alvar I:7uHez Cabega de Yaca, who contributed 
eight thousand ducats toward the expense of the arm- 
ament. He landed near the island of St. Catliarine, 
and made his way across the country to Assumpeion, 
where he was received as governor. In the course 
of his journey across the coimtry he was hospitably 
entertained by the natives, who were a branch of the 
Guarani Indians. They were not nomadic, but la- 
bored at their lands, cultivating maize, manioc, and 
potatoes. He found the coimtry most fertile, and 
the people in a state of complete domestication,* 

* " En todo eete camino i iierra por donde iba cl Governailor ( su 
genie, hadendo ei descubi'imienlo, ai gi'andes campifias de tieiras, i 
mui buenas aguas, rios, airoios, f fuenles, i mboledas, i sembras, i bi 
mas fertil tieim del mundo, mui aparejaiJa para labrar 1 cnar, i mucha 
parte de ella para ingenios de ai;ucar, i tierra de iniicba caQa, i la 
gente que vive en ella, de la generacion de Iob Goaraniea, comen carne 
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although, according to his account, they were can- 
nibals. 

After Cabe^a de Vaca Iiad taken poseesaion of Iiis 
government, he made wars and alliances with the 
neighboring Indians ; sent an expedition to refound 
Buenos Ayres ; and another, under the command of 
Irala, to prosecute discovery op the Eiver Paraguay. 
Irak ascended the river as far as the Lake or Marah 
of Xareyes. 

On his return, Irala informed the govenior that ho 
had discovered a harbor, to which he had given the 
name of Los Eeyes. It was resolved by the governor 
and a council that he summoned to choose this har- 
bor as a starting-point for an expedition westward. 
The great desire of Cabega de Vaca was to discover 
a route between Paraguay and Peru. 

He commenced his expedition of discover}', ascend- 
ed the river as faa- as 'Los Eeyes, and then proceeded 
by land westward. After some days' journey he found 
the difficulties of the march very gi'eat, and his men 
very unwilling to prosecute the enterprise. He was, 
therefore, obliged to retimi to Los Eeyes. The land 
in the vicinity of that harbor is, at certain seasons, 
flooded by inundations which cover an immense ex- 
tent of country. Indeed, the waters of tlie marsh 
thus created afford a supply both to the Amazon and 
the La Plata ; and were that territory occupied and 
subdued by civilized man, it would, perhaps, be the 
most admirable centre for a system of river naviga- 
tion to be found in South America, or in the whole 
world. 

While at Los Eeyes, where he remained three 

hiimauQ, i toijos son labradorea i crkdores de patos f gallinas, i to4.i 
gente mui doraestica. " — Comeatarios </e Alvak Nunez Cabe^a el 
Vaca, cap. 10. — Barcia, Hialoriadoreii, torn. i. 
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juoDtha, Cabe5a de Taca and his men fell HI of 
marsh fevers. He was compelled to abandon his 
enterprise altogether, and to return to Assumpeion. 
Trom the outset of his government his principal 
officers had intrigued against him, and lie had been 
greatly unpopular with the troops. One of his chief 
faults in the eyes of his followei-s was that, acting in 
accordance witli Charles tlie Fifth's instructions, he 
had protected the Indians, and, on hie return to As- 
sumpeion, had forbidden the Spauiai-ds to cany away 
Indian women from Los Reyes. The royal officers 
conspired against the governor, whose continued ill- 
ness prevented him from defeating their machina- 
tions. Tliey seized upon his person, put him in irons, 
kept him in close confinement for nearly a year, and 
then sent him as a prisoner* in a vessel to Spain, to- 
gether with some of their own party, who were to be 
his accusers at court. The process against him lin- 
gered on for eight years, when at last he was entirely 
acquittedjf but was not reinstated in his government. 
The chief authority in Paraguay thus again fell into 
the hands of Irala, who remained in power luitil his 
death, wliich took place in the year 1557. 

The other direction from which t!ie Spaniards ap- 
proaclied Paraguay was through Tucuman. It is said 
that the first European who entered Tiiciunan was a 
soldier named C^sar, who had been sent, with two or 

• The uufbrtiinate governor was still in such a state of ill health 
that, as his secretary says, he was as if he had the candle (placed in the 
hands of dying persons) in his hand — "Casi la caadeh en la wono." 

t In a narrative that was written by a German soldier named 
ScHuiDEL, rtho was in the La Flata expeditions, and was one of Ihe 
malcontents, there is nothing to be found seriously inculpating Cahe^a 
de Vaco. — See Hist.y Deseabrimiento del Rio de h Plata y Para- 
guay, Bahcia, Bistavia^irea, torn. iii. 
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tlu'eo otliers, by Sebastian Cabot, from liis fort, to 
make discovery in the direction of Pern, However 
tliat may be, it is certain tliat the Spanish conqueroi-s 
in Pern soon became aivare of the existence of this 
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province of Tucuman ; for after tlie battle of Chupas, 
in -which tlie young Almagro was defeated by the 
king's forces under Vaca de Castro, in the year 1542, 
tliat officer gave tlie government of Tuciiman to a 
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certain Diego de Eojas, Kojaa entered the coinitry 
accompanied by three hundred Spanish soldiers, tut 
he perished in an encounter with the Indians, Other 
governors succeeded him ; and in 1558 the town of 
New London was founded in Tucuman — tlie name 
of London heing given in honor of Mary of England, 
the wife of Philip the Second. New London was 
afterwai-d destroyed, and tlie spot where it stood in 
the valley of Conando is now occupied by a town 
called Fernando. 

Buenos Ayres had been a second time deserted, and 
was not fomided again until the year 1610. Tucu- 
man, being colonized by the Spaniards, was made the 
seat of a bishopric. The third bishop, Francisco Vic- 
toria, finding that his diocese was m great need of 
spiritual assistance, wrote to the provincials of the 
Jesuits, both in Brazil and Peru, conjuring them to 
send him missionaries.* From both quai'tere the Jes- 
uits came ; and this was the beginning of tlie Mis- 
sions in Paraguay. From Peru came Francisco An- 
gulo and Alphonso Earsena. Of the five Jesuits that 
came from Brazil, one, Leonardo Arminio, was an 
Italian; another, Juan Salonio, was a Spaniard from 
Valentia ; anotlier, Thomas Filds, was a Scotchman ; 
and the remaining two were Portuguese. For many 
years the Jesuits underwent the fate of most missiona- 
ries. Sometimes they were welcomed by tlie conquer- 
ors and colonists ; sometimes they w-ere indignantly 

* " C'est ee qui fit prendre k I'EvBqne du Tiicuman lo resolution 
d'appeller dana Bon Dioe&e le plus qu'il pourrait de ces Religieux, 
quoi qu'il lui en dfll coflter. II fcivit pour cela en mime temps aa. 
1', Anchieta, et au Ptie Jean Aliensa, tons deux Provinciaux de leur 
Comp«eiiie, le pramiar nu Br^sil, et le second au Pe'rou, et les conjnra 
par les entraillea de Jesn Christ, de ne point hii refuser les seeours 
qa'il lui deraandoit." — Chabletois, Histoire da Purayvai/, torn, i., 
liv. iv,,p.l72, Paris, 1756. 
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rejected, especially -when they sought to protect their 
Indian converts, and to abolish personal service. It 
■would lead me beyond the bounds of this history to 
attempt to relate ihe proceedings of these individual 
missionaries, and I pass at once, therefore, to a period 
about twenty-five years later, when their efforts had 
become more consolidated, and were more steadily 
supported by the Spanish government. 

The establishment of the Missions of Paraguay was 
a transaction very similar to the entrance by Las Casas 
and his Dominicans into the " Land of War." It is 
clear, from the peeuliai'ities of the Indian character 
which have already been recorded, and from the 
brealdng np of all government among tlie native 
pi-ineea, that it was possible for any body of monks, 
snpjjorted by Spaniali soldiery oceiipying important 
neighboring towns, to civilize, Christianize, and mle 
over well-ordered communities of docile Indians, 

To trace the history of the Jesuit Missions in South 
America, even after they passed from the domain of 
isolated enterprise and became part of a great system, 
wotild alone occupy a vohuninous work; but some 
leading facts may be given, which will briefly indi- 
cate the spirit in which these missions were under- 
taken, and the resulte wliich were obtained by them. 
For tliis purpose, the instructions ai-e here cited which 
were addressed to lus brethren by a provincial of the 
JesuitH in South America, himself one of the early 
missionaries. These instructions are singulai-ly saga- 
cions, and are very comprehensive. 

In the first place, the provincial commands his 
brethren to attend to their own salvation ; " for," he 
says, " the more care we give to our own perfection, 
the more apt instruments we shall become for the 
1 of the Indians." On that account the breth- 
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ren must be veiy observant of the rules of the order, 
not omittiiig their rehgious exercises, and etudjiug 
the lives of Ignatius Loyola and Francis Xavier. 

Secondly. They must learn the Indian languages. 

Thirdly. They must not go abont smgly, for the 
brother who is at hand to assist a brother is as the 
strongest tower to him. 

Fourthly. They should not form a Eednction* with 
any settlement subordinate to it. It must consist of 
a single town. The object of this rule was to prevent 
the ti-aveling about of the brethren, and to concen- 
trate their attention upon one place. 

Fifthly. Their object must not be to make many 
Reductions, but to give great labor to those of which 
they nndeiiaJie the charge. 

The provincial then defines their mode of proced- 
ure as respects the formation of Indian communities, 
and lays down the following rules for the brethren. 

Before founding a to\TO, they must consider well 
the site — that it should be in a fertile country, and 
out of tlie way of wars. The town must be carefully 
traced out beforehand, with a good arrangement for 
streets, and with room for each Indian to have liis 
cottage and his little gai-den. The church is to be in 
the middle of the town. A convent must be built 
near it ; and the cacique's houses are to adjoin these 
principal buildings. The brethren are to teach the 
Indians how to cultivate their land, and to assist them 
in doing so. Minute provisions are made for instruct- 
ing tlie children, who are to learn how to read, to 
write, and to sing. The elder youths ai-e to be taught 
apart from the girls ; and the grown-up people are to 
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be instnicted with a special view to their being bap- 
tized. 

Great prudence is to be shown in baptizing the 
adults. They must first be well taught and cate- 
chised, and they must give pledges that they will re- 
main in the Eeduction. The arrangements for relig- 
ious service, by day and by night, are prescribed. Two 
of the company are to go about from time to time in 
the streets to check drunkenness. They are com- 
manded never to chastise any Indian with their own 
hands, not even to give a boy a buffet.* 

With " consummate care" they are to contrive not 
to become bui-densome to the Indians. If they are 
obliged to ask them for any tiling, it must be paid 
for. They are to live by the cultivation of their own 
lands. 

They must show great prudence in deaHng with tlie 
Spaniards. If these should come to the deductions, 
they must be kindly received, but not allowed to stay 
many days. They must not be permitted to carry 
off Indiana with them. If they attempt to do this, 
recourse must be ha<i to the royal authorities. 

A report must be made in each year to the superior 
of the oi-der, residing at the town of Assumpcion, 
stating what has happened in the several Eeductions. 

As a final instruction, the provincial bids the breth- 
ren endeavor to maintain unity, remembering that 
which our Savior left as a testimony to his apostles, 
" This is my commandment, that ye love one another 
as I have loved you." 

Such are the instructions given by the Proi'ineial 
Diego de Torres, about the year 1612, to the Missions 
of Parana, Guayra, and Guaycunis. At that time 

* " Ni atm dando i. mi muchacho un bofeton."— LozANO,fiis(. M 
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there were but three or four Keduetiona formed or in 
the process of formation. The first Eeduction was 
established in the country of the Gnaranis, and was 
called after " Our Lady of Loretto." The second Ee- 
duction was also f oujided in the Guarani country, and 
was called San Ignaeio, after the fomider of tlie Or- 
der of the Jesuits. There were afterward as many 
as thirty Eeductions. It would be dilficult to esti- 
mate the size of these Eednctions, but they probably 
varied from three thousand to five thousand inhab- 
itants.* 

It now remains to be seen how the insti-uetions of 
Diego de Torres, and of the provincial who succeeded 
him, were, in the course of time, fulfilled. At a much 
later period there is a description of the state of the 
lieductions, in which an aceoimt is given of " tJie tem- 
poral felicity of the New Christians of Paraguay."t 
The missionaries are described as vigilant and disin- 
terested. The Eeductions are like separate repub- 
lics.J The Indians suffer very little from taxation. 
There are no slaves; there ai-e no masters. The In- 
dian caciques are in the place of corregidors to these 
republics. There is no ambition, and no desire for 
money. All possessions are proportioned to the capa- 

* I observe tlint in a letter written ^>y a yoaiig Italian Jesuit from 
.1 Reduction called Santa Mai-ia, in Uniguaj', he states tliat his andi- 
ence, consisting of boys and girls, amounts to nineteen hundred and 
sixty-two. " Ne mi manca giammai nuraerosa Aadienza ; perohfe se- 
condo il Catalogo qui le FanciuUe sino !i i quindici anni Bono mille e 
doe, e i Eandulli novecento sessanta. "—Lettera terza ddV adti^ Cat- 
TAKEO.— MuHATORI, II Christiatieemo Felice delParagvai, p. 196, 

t See the 17th chapter of 7/ Chrietlanesimo Felice del Paraguaii 
"Delia felicity temporale de'Paragnai."— Descn(<o da Lodotico 
Aktokio MuRAToni. Venezifl, 1743. 

X " Quante Eiduzioni, torno h dira, si contano in que' paesi, ti 
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bilities of the family which has to cultivate them.* 
A certain portion of land is set apart, which is called 
Ttf^pmnbce, a word that means "the possessions of 




ni poasessione pi'oporzionata alie fbrze d'ogni 
Famiglia, e potrebbe anche maggiormente slargavsl, perche loro non 
manca terrene ; ma non si fa, perche d' ordinario non y' ha che il Ma- 
rito e la Moglie, o al piU nn Parents, ehe lavori quella terra, a non por- 
trebbono feme di piii. "— Muratohi, // Christianesimo Felice delPa- 
raguai, cap. 18. 
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God." Of a morning, after they have recited their 
prayers and heai'd mass, all the Indian youths, in 
number perhaje four or five hundred, go and culti- 
vate these common lands. The har\*ests are stored 
up in public magazines. From these stores the sick, 
the orphans, and the helpless are fed ; and thus, too, 
provision is made for any exigency or any public ca- 
lamity. 

An historian of our own coimtry has perhaps given 
the best account that is to be found of the Keduetions 
in Paraguay * After describing minutely all that 
took place from day to day in those deductions, he 
says, " An Indian of the Eeduetions never knew, dur- 
ing his whole progress fi'om the cradle to the grave, 
what it was to take thought for the morrow : all his 
duties were comprised in obedience. The strictest 
discipline soon becomes tolerable when it is certain 
and immutable ; that of the Jesuits extended to ev- 
ery thing, but it was neither capricious nor oppress- 
ive. The children were considered as belonging to 
the community ; they lived with their parents, that 
the course of natui-al affection might not be inter- 
rupted ; but their education was a public duty 

ITan may be made either the tamest or the most fe- 
rocious of animals. The Jesuits' discipline, beginning 
with birth and ending with death, ii^ured that im- 
pHcit obedience which is the first duty of monachism, 
and was the great object of their legislation. Besides 
the overseers who inspected the work of the Indians, 
there were others who acted as inspectors of their 
moral conduct, and when they discovered any mis- 
demeanor, clapped upon the offender a penitential 
dress, and led him iirst to the church to make his 
confession in public, and then into the square to be 
* See Socthey's Eistory of Braxil, toI. ii, , chop. xxiv. 
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publicly beaten. It is eaid that these castigations 
were always received without a murmiir, and ercn 
as an act of grace. 

" Few vices conld exist in such communities. Av- 
arice and ambition were excluded ; there was httle 
room for envy, and little to excite hatred or malice. 
Drunkenness, the sin which most easily besets savage 
and half-civilized man, was effectually prevented by 
tlie prohibition of fermented liquors ; and against 
incontinence every precaution was taken which the 
spirit of monachism could dictate." 

The danger always to be apprehended from mi- 
nute and despotic super\'ision, namely, that it oblit- 
erates character, represses fi'ee wiU, and enchains ac- 
tion, was no doubt fully manifested in these Eeduo- 
tions. But still the verdict of this historian may be 
acc^uiesced in when he says, " Europe had no cause 
to rejoice in the establishment of the Jesuits ; but in 
Brazil and Paraguay their superstition may be for- 
given them for the noble efforts which they made 
in behalf of the oppressed Indians, and for the good 
which they effected : the centenary of tlieir institu- 
tion could not be celebrated by these tiibes with more 
gratitude and joy than were justly due." 

The country of Pai'aguay seemed to be remarkably 
adapted for the peaceful missions which were begin- 
ning gradually to occupy it. It is inland and central, 
and yet most easily approachable by river navigation. 
The most important products of the world can be 
grown there — sugar, maize, tobacco, cotton — and it 
has peculiar produeis of its own, such as the Para- 
guay tea. It is not volcanic, and lias not to dread 
the catastrophes wliich have often overwhelmed tlie 
1 cities on the otlier side of the Andes. It is 
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not a country -whicli requires extraordinary energy to 
penetrate and subdue it. Indeed, the province of La 
Plata consists chiefly of extensive plains. The most 
noithem of them, named El Gran Chaco,* which 
is seen from tlae town of Assumpcion, extends over 
120,000 square miles — a larger space than the total 
surface of the British Islands. In some parts this 
great plain is hnt a desert, but in othei-a it is one of 
the most heautifitl and productive coraitries in the 
world. It has lakes, rivers, and woods, and in the 
character of its scenery much resembles an Enghsh 
park.t It is rich in trees of every description— ce- 
dars, palms, balsams, aloes, cocoa-trees, walnut-trees, 
spiee-trees, almonds, the cotton plant, the quinaquina 
tliat produces the Jesuits' bark, and another tree, of 
which the inner bark is so deheate and white that it 
can be used as writing paper.J There is also the 
ceyba-ti-ee, which yields a soft woolly substance of 
which the natives make their pillows. 

The fruits of this most fertile land are oranges, cit- 
rons, lemons, the American pear, the apple, peaches, 

* This name is taken from the Kechuaii word Ckacu, which means 
the driving wild beasts into a circle to slay them (see Iiie Keektia- 
sprache, von J. J. voN Tsohvdi, Wien, 1858) ; and as tiie Indians 
had hunted wild beasts in this manner, so noiv Ihej were driven by 
the Spaniards from ail quarters into these territuri^ which lie be- 
tween the Andes and the Rivers Parana and Paioguay. 

t "There is an indescribable wonder and awe In me about this 
Chaco which nobody seems to appreciate r there it lies, apparently a 
most rich alternation of woods and poBsible pastures — now probably 
rani long grass, full of tigers — looking exactly like a finely-coltivated 
country, with large tracts of wavhig com and wood, jet wilhont the 
faintest sign of any tiing living. " — Paragua}/, Brazil, and the Plate, 
by C. B. Mansfield, Esq., M.A,, p. 877. Cambridge, 1S56. 

t "T otros Scboles que tianen la corteia interior tan delicada y 
blanca, que algnna vez ha servido de papal para escribir. " — Antosio 
1>E Aloedo, Diccionario Geogrdjieo- Bistdrico de las Indiai Ocd- 
deatales, torn, i., p. 449. Madrid, 1786. 
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plums, figs, and olives. The bees find here their es- 
pecial home ; and twelve different species of tliem ai-e 
emimerated, some of which form their nests in the 
trees in the shape of a vase The woods are not like 
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the silent forests of ]^orth America, hut swarm ^vith 
all kinds of birds, having every variety of note and 
feather, from the soft colors of the wild dove to the 
gay plumage of the parrot, from the plaintive note 
Vol. IV,— R 
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of the nightingale to the dignified noise of those 
birds wliich are said to imitate the trumpet and the 
oi^an. 

A few Indians, rarely to he Been, and appearing 
like specks in the landscape, roam over this vast 
plain, which a modern ti-aveler has -well aaid might 
be " the cradle of a mighty nation."* It might have 
been thonght that, far removed from the complex 
strife of European politics, and abimdantly provided 
with all that can make hfe proeperoiis, the Jesuit 
missions would gi'adually have overspread this beau- 
tiful garden, or that in modern times it might have 
been adopted as one of the elioicest spots for abund- 
ant colonization. That it may still become eo is 
highly probable ; but those European politics which 
seemed so unlikely to disturb remote Paraguay did 
not fail to suppress whatever good might have arisen 
from the untiring efforts of the Jesuit missionaries. 
In the latter half of the eighteenth century the Or- 
der of the Jesuits fell into disgrace with the govern- 
ments both of France and Spain, and the most rigor- 
ous measures of suppression and banishment were 
adopted against them. The Jesuit Missions of Para- 

* "One thing is abundantly clear to me, Va.., tliat tlie Gran Chaco 
is the yet empty cradle of a migtty nation : it mnst be the theatre of 
a new era in history — it is the place. Just cast your eye upon the 
map ; just see the tract of land, in length from Santa FS ten degrees 
of ktitnde northwavd, and some six degi'ees of longitude in breadth 
from the Paraguay -Parana toward the west, and consider if it ba not 
a marveL A splendid country, possessed by wild Indians alone, who 
liye on nothing but wild beasts — men who, by their neglect of tlie 
eartii, hare forfeited thdr right to claim national property in it — a 
wild garden, surrounded on all sides by provinces occupied, or pre- 
tended to be occupied, by Spanish tribes, none of whom dare set foot 
in this territory, and yet hare the impudence to claim it as their own 
— this territory is actually an nnaiscoiered country." — Mansfield's 
Paragvaij, p. 8S4. 
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guay shared the fate of their order in the Old "World ; 
and thus, for the most part, was this magnificent ter- 
ritory abandoned to the tribes of wandering Indians, 
who here and there dot the landscape, but who can 
not, in any manner, be said to occupy the country. 
Paraguay remains for another peaceful conquest — 
not this time, perhaps, of a purely religious charac- 
ter, but more Hkely to be connected with some great 
schemes of colonization or of commerce. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE CONQUEST 

THE discovery and conqiicst of '. 
achieved by the Licentiate Gouzalo Ximenez de 
Quesada, acting as lieutenant for Don Pedro Fernan- 
dez de Lugo, the Governor of Santa Marta. This 
discovery was commenced in the year 1536; and 
Quesada was employed for several years in complet- 
ing his discovery and consolidating his conquest. He 
conquered certain chiefs named Bogota and Tunja. 
He founded the city of Santa F6 de Bogota, and gave 
the whole province the name of " The New Kingdom 
of Granada." He had many hardships and perils to 
endure, and also difficulties to overcome from the 
claims of other conquerors, namely, Sebastian de Bel- 
alcazar and Fedemian, who advanced from other 
points upon the district that Quesada was conquer- 
ing. But his adventures do not differ matei-ially 
from many others of the same Mnd which have been 
already j-ecorded in this historj-. 

The people, however, whom he discovered and con- 
quered deserve particular mention, for among them 
were found signs of considerable civilization, and 
even of scientiflc research. They were well dressed, 
having cotton clotlies of various colors, and weaaing 
garlands on their heads, in wliieli were inserted arti- 
Scial flowers. Tlieir houses were well bmlt. Busts 
and paintings were found in their houses. Their 
food was various, always a sign of civilization ; and 
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they mamifactured salt. In some of their temples 
Quesada found emeralds, and also gold ■wrought into 
the shape of crowns, eagles and other birds, and ani- 
mals.* 

The mythology of tlie Muyscas (for this was the 
name of liie Indians who inhabited the great plain of 
Bogota) is very remarkable. All their knowledge and 
polity were brought to them by a mysterious stranger 
named Boehica, a bearded man. He taught them 
how to buUd, to plant, and to sow, and how to live in 
a commonwealth. This was in the days when tlie 
moon was not. Boehica was accompanied by a beau- 
tiful woman,t named Huythaca, not less malignant 
than beautiful. " By her sldll in ms^ie she swelled 
the river of Funzha, and inundated the valley of Bo- 
gota, The greater pai't of the inhabitants perished in 
this deluge ; a few only found refuge on the summits 
of the neighboring mountains. The old man, in an- 
ger, di-ove the beautiful Huythaca far from the earth, 
and she became the moon, which began from that 
epoch to enlighten our planet during l£e night. Bo- 
ehica, moved with compassion for tJiose who were dis- 
persed over the moimtains, broke with his powerful 
ai-m the rocks that inclosed the valley on tlie side of 
CanoM and Tequendama. By this outlet he drained 
the waters of the Lake Bogota. Moreover, he built 
towns, introduced the worship of the Sun, named two 
chiefs, between whom he divided the civil and eccle- 
siastical authority, and then withdrew himself, under 

* " Gonzalo Ximenez, visto qne no liayia podido dar con Sagamo- 
sa, bolvid por la Tierra de Duitama, i tiallo en onoe Adoratorlo9 hasta 
quarenta mil pesos deOro fino, f bexo, con Esmeraldas, 1 alguna parte 
del Ora estaba en figaras de Coronas, Agnilas, i otras Aves i Ani - 
males," — Heekeba, Hist, de ha Indias, dec. vi., lib. iii., cap. 13. 

t Some say that she camo aftern-ard ; she is represented as the prin- 
ciple of evil. 
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the name of Idaeanzas, into the holy valley of Iraca, 
near Tunja, where he lived in the exercise of the 
most austere penitence for the space of two thousand 
years."* 

I have elsewhere remarked that the number four 
was a dominant and important number in the New 
World. In the republic of Tlascala tlieir chief city 
waa divided into four quarters, ruled over by four 
chie&. In the great city of Ousco the division was 
also into foiu- districts, corresponding to the four di- 
visions of the empii-e of Peru — Condesujo, Oollasuyo, 
Antisuyo, and Ohinchasuyo. It was strictly ordered 
that all tribes coming to the city were to be attached 
to one or other of these divisions, so that the division 
into four was thus permanently maintained. And 
still farther south a trace of this division into four 
may be observed in the number of chiefs who riiled 
over the indomitable Arancans. Their number waa 
8ixteen,t a multiple of four, which exactly coiTe- 
sponda to the number in Guatemala. Among the 
Tultecaa, the original inhabitants, or ratlier conquer- 
ors of Guatemala, there were four ruling families in 
four independent pro^'inces, and in each province 
tliere were four pei-sons designated to succeed to the 
royal authority, A similar mode of succession pi-e- 
vfuled among the Mexicans, In the Quiehean ac- 
count of the creation of the world, which has come to 

* Hdmboldt's Sastarclies, vol. i., p. 74. 

f "De diez y seis Caciques y Senores, 

Es el Eoberbio Estado poeeido, 
Eu militav estodio los mejores 
Que de b^rbaras madres han nacido : 
RepaTO de sa patria j defensores, 
Hingnno en el gobiefno preferido : 
Otros Caciqnes hay, mas por valientes 
Son estos en mandar preeminentes." 
La Araucaiia de AlOBSO de ErCillA Y Zvxiax, canto 1. 
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light within the last few years, four men are created, 
and afterward four wives are given to them. Every 
fourth year in Mexico was a year of jubilee, and 
among the Appalaches of Florida there were four* 
great aimiial feasts, f 

Eochiea, before be disappeared mysteriously from 
the earth, settled the mode of election of tbe bigb- 
priest and Hng, wliich conjoint authority was to be 
conferred on one person, to be chosen by four ehiefa 
or tribes. This great personage, like the Lama of 
Thibet, was secluded at an early age, and was not 
even permitted to see the sun until he should assume 
bis rightful anthority4 

That the Mujscaa had made some advance in sci- 
ence is proved by the fact of their having a lunar cal- 
endar with hieroglypbical signs, " repi-eeeiitiqg the 
order in which the intercalations that bring back 
tlie origin of the year to the same season is made."§ 

* As another instance of « predEeotion for the nttmber four, the 
Chibcas (a general name for the inhabitants of New Granada) divided 
the day and the night each into fotir parts. " Los Ghibchas dimdian 
eldia Satt,ih nocheZa^aigwitro partes, d sahef; Sua meofl, rfesde ei 
nacbidmto del sol Aasla medio dia / Sua meca, dearie el medio dia hasta 
entrarse el sol; Zasca, desde 2»e se entraba el sol hasta media noche, i 
Cagta, desde media noche Rasta salir el soi" —-Ezeqdiel Ubicoe- 
CHEA^Memoria solre las Antii/tiedodes Neo-Graimdinas, cap. 3, p. 19. 
Berlin, 1854. 

t Bee Notes on the Fhndian Pminsnh, by Daniel G. Bkikion, 
A.B., p. 106. PMladelphiii, 1869. 

i This account is, in the main, confirmed bj Piedeahita, who 
made use of the MS. of Quesada, the conqueror of Bogoti : ' ' Ultima- 
mente aflwnan del Boohica que mnrio en Soganioso despues de su 
predicadon ; j que aviendo vivido alK redvado viente vezes cineo vi- 
entes de oflos, que por bu cuenta hazen dos mil, f ne trasladado al Cielo, 
y que al tiempo de sn partido dexd al Cazique de aquella P/ovincia 
por heredero de su santidad y poderio." — Lttcas rERBABDEZ de Pie- 
DKABiTA, Hisloria General de las Conquistas del Ntieva Eei/no de €li-a- 
nada, partoi.,lib.i., cap, 3, Amberee, 1688, 

§ " A stone covered ivith hieroglyphic signs of the lunar calendar, 
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Their laws of hereditary descent were peetdiar, tlieir 
estates descending to their brothers in preference to 
their own sons.* 

They had some confused belief m tlie immortality 
of the sonl, the resurrection of the dead, the reward 
of the good, and the punishment of the wicked, in a 
future state. They believed in a creator; but the 
chief divinities they worshiped were the sun and the 
moon. They had also idols who were considered as 
saints, and who were to intercede for them witli the 
sun and the raooji. They worshiped all stones, be- 
lieving that these stones had formerly been men, and 

and representhig the order in whidi the intercalations, that bring hack 
the origin of the year to the same season, ai'e mode, ia a momunent so 
much the more reoiarkable, as it is the work of a people whose name 
is almost unknown in Europe, and who hare been hitherto confounded 
with the wandering tribes of the savages of South America. For the 
discoTerj of this monument we are indebted to Don Jos<! Domingo 
Daquesne of Madrid, Canon of Ihe Metropolitan Church of Santa Fe 
de Bogoll This ecclesiastie, e. naiire of the kingdom of New Grana- 
da, and descended from a French family settled in Spain, was long the 
vicar of an Indian Tillage situate on the plain of the ancient Cuadina- 
mnrca. His oifice having enaWed him to gain the confidence of llie 
natives, who are descendants of the Muyscas, he has endeavored to 
collect all that tradition has presen'ed during three centuries concern- 
ing the state of tliose regions before the arrival of the Spaniards in the 
Kew Continent. He succeeded in procuring one of those sculptm'ed 
stones by wMch the Muyaea priests regulated the division of time ; he 
acquired the knowledge of the simple hieroglyphics, which denote both 
numbers and the limar days ; and he hns written a statement of the 
knowledge he acquired, the fruit of long and laborious researches, m a 
memoir that bears the title oi Disertacioa sobre d Kahndario de hs 
M-ayscae, Indies naturales del mtevo Seyno de Grenada. This jnana- 
sci-iptwaa communicated to me at Santa Fe' in 1801 by the celebrated 
botanist Don JosS Celestino Mutis."— Hdmuoldt's Researches, vol. 

ii.,p. :oi. 

* "Ho heredahan los Hijos, sino los Hermanos ; f si no havia Her- 
manos, los Hijos de los Hennanos muettos ; i & estos, como tampoco 
los heredahan sus Hijos, sino sns mismos Sobrinos, 6 Primos, viene il 
ser todo una cuenta con lo de Castilta : salvo, qne van por estos rodtf- 
os.'' — Herheha, Hiat. de las Indias, dec. vi.,lib. v., cap. 6. 
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that there would be a resurrection in which these 
stones would be transformed again into men. They 
had another superstition of an almost incredible kind. 
In studying the religions of savages or of semi-civil- 
ized men, so strange are the objecta of adoration that 
at last the student is scarcely surprised at finding any 
animate or inanimate object transformed by tbe pow- 
er of imagination into a deity. The accomplished 
Egj-ptians worehiped as deities leeks, onions, cats, 
dogs, worms, and serpents. In eastern India the cow 
has been held sacred. It has been narrated how in 
Nicaragua toads were woi-shiped, and were occasion- 
ally punished by their worshipers if tlie weather was 
unfavorable. The earth, tlie elements, the sun, the 
moon, the stars, lightning, tbunder, and the rainbow, 
have been common objects of adoration. But the 
Muyscas exceeded in the strangeness of their belief 
all other nations. They believed in their own shad- 
ows, and considered them to be gods. It was in vain 
tliat the Spaniards pointed out to these Indians what 
was the natm-e of a shadow, and how trees and stones 
had shadows. They could only reply that tlie sliad- 
ows of the stones were the gods of gods. " Such," 
adds tbe historian, " was their stolidity and tlieir mis- 
fortune."* They bad also sacred lakes and conse- 
crated groves. From tbe lakes no water might be 

• "Adomban tambien & su misma sombra, de suerte que siempre 
llevnban d su Dios consigo ; y viendolo como kizieese el dia claro, y 
aunque coiiociaa que la sombra «e cansaba de la hxi, y cuerpo inter- 
puesto, respondian, que aquello to bazia el Sol para darles Dioses : 
cosa que no esCranara oy la palitica del mundo, sabiendo que los Min. 
istroa son las sombras de los Beyes, y que bb al^an con la odoracion 
de Dioses, tanto mas grandes, qnanto por mas relirada la injluenein 
de la luz haze mayores las sombras ; y si para convencer los les mos- 
trabnn las sombias de los arboles, y de las piedras, nada bastavn ; 
porqne & las primeras tenian por Dioses de los arboles, y ^ las segun- 
dfls por Dioses de sus XHoses, tanta era eu estolidesi, y desdicha." — 
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taken, and in tlie groves not a tree might be eiit 
down ; tut thitlier liiey went to make their offerings, 
which were gold and jewels. These they buried in 
the groves, or cast into the lakes. Their eacrifiees 
were rarely human, except in tlie case of ceiiain 
yonths who were eet apart in the Temple of the Sun, 
and who were worshiped and feasted until they ar- 
rived at the age of virility, when they were slain as 
an appointed sacrifice. 

The foregoing account of the Muyseas shows tlic 
existence in Soutli America of a considerable people, 
independent of the Penivianfi, and yet having some 
points of resemblance with them. The JIuysca lan- 
guage has perished ; and it is very probable that the 
records of this people, as derived from the Spaniards, 
do not do justice to their advance in civilization. 
There can be no doubt, from what their conqueror, 
Quesada, saw, that they had attained to some knowl- 
edge of many of the arts of life. Their laws were 
good ; and their punishments for breaches of the law 
were well proportioned, and not excessive,* Even 
with regard to human sacrifices, it is e^-ident that 
these were comparatively rare ; and that, in this re- 
spect, the IVCuyscaa must be considered as fai- more 
civilized than the cruel Mexicans, with whom, as with 
tlie Pernvians, tliis singular people had some affinity. 

PiEDBAHiTi, Hisioi-ia General de las C'onqvistas del Naevo Heyiw de 
Granada, parte i., lib. i., cap. 2. 

* The Mujscas had ft strange way of collecting debts. If a debtor 
did not pay his debts oc his taxes, a, " joung tiger," or other wild 
beaat, bred for the purpose, was tied to the door of his house, and he 
ivos obliged to maintain tlie animal and his keeper until the creditor 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE DISCOVERY ASD CONQUEST OF FLOKIDA. 

THE history of Florida is, for the most part, an 
account of tlie misfortunes of indi\-idual com- 
manders of expeditions much resembHng those of 
Ojeda and Nicuesa. Heman Ponce de Leon, in the 
search after the " Fountain of Perpetual YoutJi," first 
discovered Florida in 1512. He was wounded in an 
encounter with the natives, and died of his wounds in 
the island of Cuba. 

In the year 1530, an auditor of St. Domingo, in the 
island of Hispaniola, a rich and learned man, foi-med 
a company, with six other inhabitants of that island, 
and went ont with two vessels to capture Indian Oa- 
ribs as slaves to work at tlie mines. This auditor's 
name was Lucas Yasquez de Ayllon. A storm drove 
the vessels on the east coast of Florida, and Ayllon 
entered the province of Chicora. This part of Flor- 
ida was governed by a cacique named Datlia, who was 
a giant. His gigantic statm'e had been artificially 
prodnced, for it is said that tlie Indians of those parts 
had a method of elongating the bones of children 
when very young, a practice which they applied to 
those of royal race.* 

* " Porqne, eomo referia el mismo Lucas de Ajlloii, quando estan 
mHmando, los que hnii de Reinar, los Indioa Maestros, de esle arte, 
ablandan, como cera, los huesos del niflo, con emplasios de ciertas 
j-erras, y los estienden, hasta que dejan al niflo como miierto."— /ot- 
sai/o Onmohgico de la Florida, par Gauriel de Cahdkkas t Cako 
(Barcia), p. 4. Madrid, 1733. 
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Tlie simple Floridlans at firet fled from the vessels, 
tliinkiiig that they were new monsters generated by 
the sea. The Spaniards, however, eucceeded in cap- 
turing a native, and, treating him well, attracted oth- 
ei's to the ships. At laet the cacique himself came, 
accompanied by nnmerons attendants. Ayllon al- 
lowed one hundred and thirty of them to enter his 
vessels, and then set sail, candying them all o£E to the 
island of Hispaniola. In his voyage homeward he 
came npon tliose thi-ee imfortunate Lucayans who 
had made their escape from Hispaniola in the trunk 
of a tree.* The Lucayans had shown the moat des- 
perate aversion to servitude ; and some had refused 
all sustenance, choosing death rather than slaveiy. 
The captured Floridians were of a similai' disposi- 
tion, and nearly all of them died from son'ow and 
home - sickness. Such an act of treacliery as the 
above, perpetrated by a man of education and in au- 
thority, goes far to justify Las Casas in tlae defense 
which he made for the rioridian Indians in his con- 
troversy ■with Sepulveda, when that learned man re- 
fentd to the martyrdom of Lnis Cancer. 

In 1524 Ayllon prepared another expedition, in- 
tending to conquer the province of Chicora, of which 
lie had I'eceived a grant. He took with him the same 
pilot he had before ; but this pilot was not able to 
discover tlie land where they had disembarked in the 
previous voyage, a circumstance which vexed him so 
much that he went mad and died. Ayllon, not being 
able to find his own province, landed on that part of 
the coast where it seemed meat fertile. The Floridi- 
ans received him in the most friendly manner ; but, 
irhether they had heard of hia former exploit or not, 
their friendship was feigned. He sent, or himself 
* See ante, vol 1., book iii., cliap. ii., p. 220. 
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led, a body of two hundi-ed men to reconnoiti'e a to^ni 
about a day's distance from tlie coast. Here tlie 
Spaniards were feasted for four days, but were then 
attacked at night time, and were all slain. The same 
Indians then came down to attack the remaining 
Spaniards ; but these, not without difficulty, succeeded 
in getting on board their vessels, and, after suffering 
many calamities, returned to Hispaniola. Some say 
tliat the commander Ayllon was among those who 
wei-e slain in the night assault of the Indians. But 
if he returned, it appears that he did not long survive 
Uie iU success of Ins expedition, for in tlie next year, 
1525, Charles the IFifth granted the conquest of Chi- 
cora to Ayllon's son. This man, not being able to 
furnish out an expedition, died of melancholy in the 
island of Hispaniola. 

Afterward, in 1528, PamphUo de Narvaez, the op- 
ponent of Cortez, led an expedition to Florida, where 
he perished miserably. 

In this expedition, however, was a certain officer 
named Cabega de Vaca, and his adventures in Florida 
form perhaps the most remarkable story of modera 
discoveiy. They serve to explain the mythical ages, 
for Cabe9a de Vaca rose fi-om being a prisoner to be- 
coming a divinity ; and, after reading his narrative, 
which bears every mark of tmtlifulness,* it is easy to 



* I am well aware how much this narrative has been questioned, 
gee an excelieiil work, published in 1859, by D. G. BniBTON, entitled 
Notes on ihe Fturidian Peninsula, in whidi (p. 17) he gives reasons for 
thinliing that Cabe?a de Voca wrote his Naufragios in ordoc to excnl- 
pate his former life, and to set forth to the world hia steadfest dei-o- 
tion to the interests of the king. But Cabe^a de Vaca had not to jus- 
tify lijmeelf in respect of any thing but bis goveminent of La Plata ; 
and how, except by some sndi story as his own, can wo acconnt for liis 
journey of three thousand miles from Apalache to Mexico? His being 
able to accomplish such a journey, not hia remaining uninjured for ten 
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niideratand the various traditions which were found 
current in the Indi^, of remarkable strangers who 
had eome among the natives, and had taught lliom 
new arts, new manners, and new laws. 

Though the narrative of many of these minor con- 
quests would not assist much in elucidating the main 
course of Spanish colonization and colonial legisla- 
tion, yet there is generally something very notable in 
each conquest that stamps it with peculiarity. In 
that of Florida, for instance, this narrative of Cabe§a 
de Vaca, showing how he and his companions were 
taken for supernatural beings, is so extraoi-dinary that 
it deserves a place in any history of the Indies. 

The Horidian Indians worshiped these Spaniards 
in so ample a manner that all the rights of property 
fell before their presence. The Indians who had 
charge of them did not take them to imfriendly 
tribes, because they were unwilling that their ene- 
mies should enjoy so great an advantage as to behold 
these new divinities. But, as they ftroeeeded in their 
progresses, a general spoliation took place. Nothing 
was left in the houses of those Indians who were so 
fortunate as to receive the Spaniards, This practice 
scandalized and vexed the Spaniards ; but they did 
not venture to prevent it; and even those Indians 
■who were despoiled by Cabe§a de Yaca and his com- 
panions begged them not to distress themselves about 
it, assuring them that they held the loss of their goods 
as naught in comparison with the pleasure of having 
beheld them — and besides, tliey would be paid by the 
spoil of other tribes. So the Spaniards moved on, ac- 
companied by a multitude of Indians, who informed 
tlie new tribes they came among that these white men 
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■were the children of the sim, who had power to heal 
the sick and to take away life, and that they should 
hide nothing from them, because every thing was 
known to these divinities. So great was the terror 
which their presence inspired, that, for the first few 
days upon their ai-rival at any new place, the inhab- 
itants never stood before them without trembling, 
and did not dare to speak or to lift up their eyes. 
All that the Spaniards did by way of ceremonial was 
to make the sign of the cross over tlie natives, which 
was greatly desired by all who approached them. 

The narrative may be summed up in the words of 
Cabe§a de Vaca himself. " Among all these nations 
it was held for very certain that we came from heav- 
en. While we went with them, we journeyed the 
whole day without eating until tlie evening, and we 
ate eo little that they were astonished at observing it. 
They never perceived fatigue in ns, for in ti'utli we 
were so formed to labor that neither did we feel it. 
"We kept up much state and gravity with them ; and, 
in order to maintain this, we spoke but seldom to 
them. Tlie negro who was with us tallied often to 
tliem, infonned himself of the roads we wished to 
take, of the villages we should come npon, and of 
other things which we desired to know. We passed 
tlKongh a great mimber and diversity of tribes \Ut. 
"languages"], and in all of them God our Lord fa^ 
vored us, for they always understood us, and we un- 
derstood them. And we asked and responded by 
signs as well as if they could speali our language, 
and we theii^. For, although we knew six languages, 
we could not in all parts make use of them, as we 
found more than a thousand differences of language. 
Tlu-oughout all these countries, those who had wars 
with one another immediately made peace, in order 
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to come and receive lis ; and bo we left the whole 
country in peace. And we told them by signs, which 
tliey understood, that in heaven there was One whom 
we called God, who had created the heaven, and the 
earth, and that we ourselves adored Him and held 
Ilim for Lord, and did what He commanded iis ; 
that from Hia hand came all good things ; and if 
they should do aa we did, mnch good would follow. 
We found such readiness in them to be converted, 
that, if we had had an interpreter, so tliat we could 
have made ourselves perfectly understood, we should 
have left them all Christiaiis. We gave tliem to un- 
derstand all this in tlie best way that we could ; and 
from henceforward, when the sun rose, they raised 
their clasped hands to heaven witli a loud shout, and 
afterward they spread their hands over the whole of 
their bodies. They did the same at the setting of the 
sun. It is a well-conditioned people, ready to follow 
any good thing well prepared for them."* 

Cabe^a de Vaca and his companions pm'sned their 
journey until they came into New Spain, aiad finally 
arrived at the city of Mexico in the year 1536. 

" "Por todns estns tieiTaa, los que tenian guerras eon los otros, se 
haeian laego amigos para venimoB a resceliir, i traenios lodo qnanto 
teniun, ( de esla jnanera dexamoa todo la tierra eo paz, f disimosles 
por ks senas que nos entendian, qae en el delo havia nn hombre que 
Ikmabamos Dios, el qua] havia criado el eielo, i la tieiTa, ( que este 
adornbamoB nosotros, i teniamoa pot Sefiox-, £ que hacinmoB lo qne nos 
mandaba, i que de su raano venian todas ias eosas buenas, £ que e\ 
ansi ello3 lo hiciesen, les iria mni bien de ello ; i tan grande aparejo 
liallitmoB eu ellos, que si lengua boviei'a coo que perfectamente nos 
entendieramos, toilos loa deiiiramos Christianos. Esto les dimos a 
entender lo raejor que podimos ; i de al' adelanW, qnnndo e! sol salia, 
con mni gran grita abrian ks manos juntas ai Cielo, ( despaes las 
iraian por todo an cnerpo ; i otro tanlo hacian quando ae ponia. Es 
gente bien aconilicionada, i aprovechada para seguir qualquiera cosa 
bien aparejada."— iVoB/rdffios de Alyar Nunez Caue^a de Taca, 
cap. 31. — 'Bamoih., Historiadores, t«m. ii. 
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Another Spaniard of mark, named Hernando de 
Soto, who waa concerned in the capture of Atahu- 
allpa, undertook the conquest of Florida in tlie year 
1538. His expedition, like those of his predecessoi-s, 
proved unfortunate, and he died in the course of it. 

There were other fruitless expeditions of the Span- 
iards in tlie course of the ensuing thirty years. The 
Fi'ench Protestants then entered Florida. Jean Ri- 
hault was sent thither by the celebrated Admiral Co- 
liguy. One of his officers, named Kene Laudonnitire, 
founded Charlefort in 1562. But the French were 
cruelly massacred, not as being Frenchmen, but aa be- 
ing Lutherans, by Pedro Menendez de Avil^s, who was 
commissioned by the court of Spain to undertake the 
recouquest of Florida. Avilfe founded the town of 
St. Augustine; and, notwithstanding that the massa- 
cre of tlie French was revenged by a private French 
gentleman named Dominique de Gourgues, the Span- 
iai'ds lield possession of the country for neai'ly two 
hundred years, from 1567 to 1T63, when it was coded 
to the English, 

The question wiU naturally occur, How it was that 
Spanish colonization did not spread farther north- 
ward, or rather northeastward, than Florida ? Some 
would allege that the decadence of the Spanish mon- 
archy gives an answer to this question. But perhaps 
it would be nearer the tnith to say that tlie colonizing 
power of the Spanish people was exhausted. Each 
nation has but a certain amount of that power to 
make use of. In the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the Spaniards had many outlets for tlie adven- 
turous part of tlieir population. A considerable ele- 
ment of the Spanish race was to be found in the pop- 
ulations of Italy and Flanders, as tlie cities of Milan, 
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Ghent, and Bruges could testify. Spain itself was 
certainly not an overpopxilated country ; and, more- 
over, it must be recollected that the regions already 
occupied by the Spaniards in the New World were 
more tempting to their fellow- coimtrymen than the 
colder climes of North America. 
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STATE OF THE SPANISH COLONIES AFTEE THE SEVEEAL 
CONQUESTS. — CONCLUSION 01? THE WOEIt. 

IT is obviouSjfroni a mere comparison of dates, tliat 
the history of Florida, however interesting in it- 
self, could have had no bearing upon the main events 
of conquest and legislation in the Indies. The way 
in \vhich the men of the Old World were to deal with 
the men of the New was mainly settled by what took 
place in the course of the eai-ly discoveries and con- 
quests, and was comprised in the period during which 
Las Casas labored as Protector of the Indians, and 
when the Church and State of Spain were creating 
for themselves representatives in Spanish America. 

This representation was, for the most part, exact 
and faith^hiL CoiTegidors, regidora, alcaldes, algua- 
zils, procuradoi-s, veedora, eontadors, judges of Hesi- 
deiwia, and all the officere usually to be met with in 
the various kuigdoms of Spain, were transplanted 
into the Indies, and flourished there. The Chui-ch 
was fully represented in the New World by bishops, 
deans, priests, clerigos, and monks of every denomi- 
nation. First came the Franciscans and the Domini- 
cans ; then the Fathers of Mercy and tlie Augnstines. 
lastly came the Jesuits, who, where they settled, main- 
tained a hold upon the country greater than that of 
the other monastic oi-ders, though all were far more 
active and busy than in Spain itseU ; and adventur- 
ous monks, who had pined in their convents at home 
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for more work to do, found room for tlieir e 
ill tlie New World, just as mucli as adventuvoi: 
diei'S had done. In fact, there was an active emigra- 
tion from the mother-country of many of its most en- 
ergetic soldiers, citizens, and priests. 

Again, the form of municipal government tliat pre- 
vailed in the cities of Spain was exactly copied in the 
Spanish colonies of America. Town coimcils were 
established in all the new cities, and were no doubt 
far more active and more powerful than such bodies 
in the old country, Tliere is no precise account of 
how these town councils in the New "World were cre- 
ated, but it is probable tliat the mode of tlieir foi-ma^ 
tion did not differ much from tliat adopted in the 
motlier- country. In the town of Saragossa, for ex- 
ample, the mode of choosing the officei-s for govern- 
ing that city was partly guided by considerations of 
fitness, and partly left to fortune. The names of the 
persons who were thought fit for any office were writ- 
ten on strips of parchment. These were inserted in 
wooden balls, and placed in a bag.* Afterward a 
child, who might not be more than ten yeai'S old, 
selected one of these balls, and tlie person whose 
name was found inside it had to fill the place in 
■ a.t 



* "Bolsa de Jvrsdo Primero. Item eslatuimos, y ordenamos, qne 
los nombres de los CSudadanos, que da piesento en ia Ciadad son 
nptoa, y suficientes para Jnrodo Primero della, coiiftirme 5 las pre- 
Beiitea Ordinacaones, Bean esoritoa en lendas cedulas de pergnmino, y 
cada una dellas pueata en an redolino do madera, los quales redolinoB 
Bean de un miamo peao, madera, color, y foiina, puestos en bolsa cei'- 
rada, y sellada fielinente con el aello manor de la dieha Cindad, y 
aquella intitulada cod laa palabras signientes : Bolsa de Jurada Pri- 
iiiero."~Ordinadones de la Ciudadde ZaTMjoia, p. 4. Zaragoza, 1G93. 

t " El dicho iiino Ioh rebnelva por debaxo la toalla, y eaque de ellos 
iin redoiino, el que dicho niflo publieameiite ha de entiegav al Secre- 
tario de la Ciudad, por el qual sea pubhcnmenCe abierto el dicho redo* 
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However chosen, these bodies exercised considera- 
ble influence and authority, as has been seen in the 
history of Peru, sending their proctors to Spain, and 
making known their wishes and remonstrances veiy 
freely. 

In the New World there were but two or three 
novelties as regards government and mode of hfc, 
which would strike a Spanish colonist as remarkable. 
In the first place, the householder of a toim in the 
Indies, possessing Indians, was not allowed to be an 
absentee, Garcilaso de la Vega gives an exact defi- 
nition of the meaning of the word householder, or 
neighbor, both of whicli senses are included in the 
Spanish word Veetno. "By neighbor is meant in the 
Indies he who possesses a repartimtento of Indians, 
and the word neighbor signifies tliis, becanse tliey are 
obliged to maintain neighborhood where they hold 
Indiana, and tliey can not go to Spain without per- 
mission from tlie king, under penalty of losing their 
T6partimiffntos if they should be absent from their 
neighborhood for two yeai's."* 

The second novelty in the Indies was the existence 
of enconvi&idas ; for, though this word had been bor- 
rowed originally from the Spanish orders of knight- 
hood, it bore a different signification now that it ap- 
plied to a conquered race, with whom the conquerors 
were forbidden to have much communication, and 



• "Por vecino se enfiende en laa Indias el que tiene repartimiento 
de Indios, y esto significa el iiombre yecino, porqne estaban obligados 
yecindad doiide tenian Iob Indios, j- ni 



BspaJla sin licenda del Rey, so pena que pasados loB dos afioa que no 
hnbiesen mantenido i-eeindad perdian el repartimiento, " — Gauoilaso 
DE LA Vega, Hist, de Florida, torn. L, cap, 2. 
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from whom they were merely to derive a settled trib- 
ute having the nature of a life interest. 

The thiixi novelty in the Indies was the existence 
of large bodies of negro slaves. 

The land of goveniment which prevailed in the In- 
dies has now been traced, and it has been seen how 
much it resembled that of the mother-coxmtry. There 
were, however, new products of the earth ; new man- 
ufactures ; an attention to mining such as did not 
exist in Spain itself ; and also a new mode of life in 
respect of the large tracts of land which were occu- 
pied by the Spanish proprietors, and which naturally 
changed many of the ownei-s from citizens into plant- 
ers. The countries they colonized were too extensive 
for the colonists ; and to this day a shrewd traveler 
will notice how a colonist may possess leagues of ter- 
ritory, and yet be a needy man. 

Such a state of society was not likely to produce 
great results in the arts, the sciences, or in literatui-e. 
There was, no doubt, a considerable amount of mate- 
rial prospeiity among the Spanish colonists, but there 
was little of national growth ; and so, when, in mod- 
em times, the colonies were released from the easy 
yoke of the mother-country, that release foimd them 
uniit for any settled polity, and left them a ready 
prey to civil discord and mihtary turbulence. 

The Indians, if they have not been highly civilized, 
have at least been somewhat Christianized ; and all 
tliat is votive, festal, and devout in the religion they 
Jiave been taught, has foimd a ready access to their 
minds. 

Though much has perished of the early records of 
the New World, enough remains to throw great light, 
if carefully studied, upon the ancient history, relig- 
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ion,*^' and langiiages of the natives. Philology, ar- 
cliEeology, and physiology may yet be greatly enriched 
from tlie early sources of American History. The 
natural history, too, of South America is, compara- 
tively speaking, but little known, and a diligent inves- 
tigation of the records of the Spanish Conquest would 
enable Europeans to direct discovery into the most 
profitable channels. 

My attempt has chiefly been to describe the inter- 
mingling of races, the progress of slavery, the modes 
of Spanish colonization, and thus also to give some 
insight into the fate of the conquered people, and of 
that other race, the African, which fully partook the 
misfortunes of the native inhabitants of America. 
After many years of labor this attempt has been par- 
tially accomplished,f no one being more conscious 
than the author how many errors must have crept 
into a work of such great extent, and how many omis- 
sions there must be in a history where the materials 
are so abundant, and yet so difficult of acquisition. 

The narrative extends over a period of one hun- 
dred and fifty years, in the course of which time the 
coast of Africa was mainly discovered, America re- 
discovered by Columbus, and the Spanish colonies 
brought into some foi-m of law and order. The close 
connection of these two great events, the discoveries 
of Africa and America, has had the most remarkable 

* In aa. Appendix wUl be given an account of the Qiiicliean Cos- 
mogony. 

t I look forward with hope to aome great historinn arising who, do- 
Toting his life to the history of the New World, embodying in it the 
Spanish Conquest, and fdso giving a thorough acconnt of the Indians 
in North and South Americn, of their relation to one another, and of 
then- affinity with the nations of the Old World, will maie all the other 
histories that hare been written upon this subject appear poor and 
fl'agmeutary. 
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and fatal results. The first negi-oes imported into 
Europe after the extinction of the old pagan slavery 
were brought in one of the ships of Prince Henry of 
Portugal, in the year 1442. There wae, however, no 
regular trade in negroes established by the Portu- 
guese ; and the importation of human beings fell off,* 
while that of other articles of commerce increased, 
until after the discovery of America. Then the sud- 
den destruction of multitudes of Indians in war, by 
unaccustomed labor, by immense privations, and by 
diseases new to them, produced a void in the labor 
market which was inevitably filled up by the impor- 
tation of negroes. Kven the kindness and the piety 
of the Spanish monarchs tended partly to produce 
this i-esult. They forbade the enslaving of Indians, 
and they contrived that the Indians shoxild live in 
some manner apart from the Spaniards ; and it is a 
very significant fact that the great " Protector of the 
Iniians," Las Casas, should, however innocently, have 
been concerned with the first large grant of licenses to 
import negroes into tlie West India Islands. Again, 
the singular hardihood of the negi-o race, which ena^ 
bled them to flourish in all climates, and tlie compar- 
ative debility of the Indians, also favored this result. 
The anxiety of tlie Catliolie Church for proselytes 
combined with the foregoing causes to make the bish- 
ops and monks slow to perceive the mischief of any 
measure which might tend to save or favor large com- 
mimities of docile converts. Lastly, the evil of negro 
importation must have appeared, even to the wisest 
churchman or statesman, comparatively a small evil. 
The Indians at firat numbered himdreds of thou- 
sands, to hundreds of the negroes. Any raeasiire that 
tended to preserve the Indians would naturally ap- 
* See ante, vol. i., book i., cliap. ii., p. 87. 
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pear prudent and hiunane, even if it should involve 
sufEering on the part of anotber inferior race, much 
fewer in numbers than the Indians. Taking all these 
circumstances into consideration, the gi-adiml inilux 
of a large hlack popuhition into the ifew World is 
thoroughly accounted for. 

I have chosen the middle of the sixteenth centuiy 
as the tei-m for concluding this History, because by 
that time* conquest was almost complete, and colo- 
nial organization was settled, or in the way of settle- 
ment. History, as it should have a marked epoch for 
its beginning, should have a definite epoch for its 
close. The sti'eam of colonization and of conquest 
flowed on forcibly and uninterruptedly fi-om tlie first 
voyage of Columbus to the reconquest of Peru. Then, 
like some mighty river, wliich, after ife difficult out- 
set in. the mountains, has long sped impetuously on- 
wai-d, it at length attains a certain equable move- 
ment, not improsperous, but somewhat stagnant, or, 
amid sandy and marshy ti-acts, loses its original gi-and- 
eur and volume, divided into many minor channels, 

* By the middle of ilie sixteenth century most of the eliief liistori- 
Mis and annalists had died, and the works of those who snrvived were 
not carried mneli bejond tliat period. Mothing more is to be gained 
&om Peter Martyr, Oi-iedo, Bemal Diaz, Endso, Lhb Casas, Gai-cila- 
80 de la Vega, Cortez, or Gomara. Herrei% writing in ajiother age, 
closes his decades soon after the reconquest of Pern. BemeEol has 
nothing of any general intei'est to commemorate afiei' narrating the 
death of Las Casas ; and all snch iviif ere as Torqnemada are merely 
interesting when they refer to the early periods of the Conquest. It 
IS the same wifli the ecdesiaslacal hislflrians, Davila PadiHa, Fernan- 
den, Gil GouQalez DayiJa, Calancha, and Melendez. The laivjers, 
also, sneh as Antonio de Leon, and Solorzano, hare comparatively lit- 
tieto itJal* after the time of Philip the Second ; and the German and 
Italian writers, snch as Benzoni, Gaspar Ens, and Leviiius Apollonius, 
do not carry us fiirther in the mam narrative than has been already 
recorded in this hist oij'. 

Yoi.. IV.— S 
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as it makes its laboring way toward tKe end of its ap- 
pointed com-ee. It had better be parted from T\-hile 
it affords its noblest aspect to the beliolder, and when 
it is perfectly clear whither it is tending. 

The world still has, and long will liaye, reason to de- 
plore that the efforts of the Spanish monarchs and of 
the other protectors of the Indians were not crowned 
with complete success ; that the conqnest of the New 
World was not achieved -without such large destruc- 
tion of the native people ; and that the entrance into 
America of tlie civilized inhabitants of Europe should 
have been accompanied by the introduction of a sub- 
ject race fi'om another continent, whose enforced 
presence has since proved a dire obstacle to the main- 
tenance of concord and to the growth of civilization. 
Possibly, what remedy remains for this great evil may 
yet be found in a diligent study of that humane leg- 
islation which attended the spread of tlie Spanish 
sway in the Lidies. It is a page of her eventful liis- 
tory to wliich Spain may with just pride refer, as 
evincing a provident humanity which great nations in 
later ages have often failed to imitate, and as display- 
ing the peculiar ehai'acteristies of the Spanish race — 
piety, loyalty, and chivaliy — in their noblest fonns. 

He who has attempted to write a History of the 
Spanish Conquest may well look back with astonish- 
ment at the temerity which led him to undertake such 
a task, and witli thankfulness at having been permit- 
ted in any way to bring his work to a completion — a 
privilege which Uterature laments to Iiave been de- 
nied to so many of her woi-tliiest sons. The subject 
of the histoiy is, in its main outlines, unique. The 
triumphant mai'ch of Alexander, the rise and fall of 
Eome, the unintended conquest of British India, af- 
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ford narratives to -nkch the worH will ever listen. 
But these haie then paiallela, and eomething lite 
tliem may occur again That one half of the globe 
slionld remain foi ages ignoiant of the existence of 
the other, that it should then be led by the insight 
and indomitable perseverance of one man to discover 
this long-concealed hemisphere ; and tliat, in the short 
period of fifty or sixty years, the larger part of this 
New World should be subdued by a handful of men 
from the Old World, form a narrative of vast ends 
accomplished by the most scanty means, the hbe of 
wliich is not to be found in other annals. It is a tale 
which tells of deeds that no longer admit of imi- 
tation; which desci-ibes warfare resembling some 
strange, unequal conflict in fable or mythology, rather 
than the ordinary encounters of moiial men; and 
which, in the unrivaled nature of its picturesque and 
romantic incidents, lives only in the maiTelous rec- 
ords of Spanish discovery, conijuestj and colonization. 
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APPENDIX 



'TIHERE has recently been pnblislied, by the care of a learned Ger- 
J- man, Dr. Scherzer, the mannseript of n monk named Franoisoo 
XisiESEz,* which gives an account, translated from the language of 
Quiche, of the cosmogony which the Qnicheans beheved in. In parts 
it is very grand and lynching ; in others, and for the most part, it Js 
puerile, and, as the monk who traoslatea it says, it has neither hands 
HOC feet. 

In this Quiehean cosmogony the creation is gradital and tentative. 
At first, beasts and bhds arc created by the formative gods. Then 
these creatures are bidden to speak ont and praise their makei's — not 
to keep on saying " Yol, yol." But they could only scream, and cry, 
and chatter. Then the formative gods created men out of wood, but 
they proceeded from their makers' hands without hearts and without 
understanding ; and they, too, could not prfuse theit makers. All the 
animals, great and small, and e\-en sticks and stones, aifronted these 
poor beings, and rebelled against them. The Heart of Heaven was 
consulted, and a great deluge eame upon them. The monkey remains 
us a sign to men of the kind ofman that was made of wood. 

There are then two wonderfiil personages born in the obscurity of 
night, before there was any sun or moon, and they make a descent 
into HelL They coma to four roads— one red, one black, one while, 
one yellow ; and the hkelt TOad speaks to them, and tells them Ihat it 
is the way to " the Lords of Hell. " They pursue this way, and arrive 
before the thrones of these lords. They ore invited by the infernal 
deities to take their place beside them; and, doing so, they find 
themselves sitting on burning stones ; and the Lords of Hell laugh at 
their sufferings until their own bones come out of their skin for very 
laughter. 

In this abode of Hell there are rnany houses of torment — the house 
of utter darkness ; the hotise of insupportable cold ; the house of ti- 
gers ; the house of bats ; and the house of sharp knives, whidi are 
forever making a noise, grating one against the other. These two 
3r BlH.P.F.FBAs- 
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childi-en of davkness ave coiitiuercd ia Hell, and put to death. Then 
there is a miraculous conception. Under a tree where the skull of 
one of lieae cMldren of darkness had been pkeed, a yjigin conceives, 
and afterward gives birth I* two children, who also enter llie infernal 
region ; and they are victorious over all its terrors and tj)rment3. 

Eventually man is created, but this time not of wood, hut of yellow 
com. Four men were created. The first man was named Balam- 
Quitze, which means the tiger with the sweet smile ; and he invented 
human sacrifices. And the second man was called Balam-Acah, the 
third Mahucutah, and the fourth Tqui-Balam, And these men gave 
thanks to their creator (the singular is used here, though two deities 
are spoken of) ; but they saw every thing, the little and the gi'eat, the 
far and the near, even to the four corners of earth and heaven. This 
extent of vision did not please the formative gods ; and a film was 
brought over the eyes of these four men by the Heart of Heaven, as 
when a mirror is clouded by being breathed upon, and then ihey could 
only see what was near to them, and what was clear. Four wives 
were given them, and their issue haoame a great people. "And not 
only were they four, but foin- only, the Cithers of lis, the Quicheaiis." 
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Earros, !0 ; Eglenm coraiuict niUi Pi- 
EHcro, 20 ! prepnraCIciu toe much Into 
Chill, M: bega Piarro to Bend hia 
IjtqCheiB twck to CueUlB, SI ; Bote out 
for his pniTince, 24 ; prlndpaladvlaers, 
C9 ; THrlsUons in condnst. W ; illustra- 
Miiiig, 03 ; difficult sdTSDca Into Chill, 
■nfl retncn, 63 ; apemtalioiiB on cause 
of letum, 69: llsuta of province, 04; 



FeoiHnda Pinarta'a atlempia at nego- 
tiaUoii, 00 ; truce, OT ; proauceB powera 
be&m coMiiHl,8T; oaf ' 
ogMEed,OS; 




ofdeatlipiiBaedaad 



acta of tho msilaoal. 



n,107:appMlogaiiiatil, 

)S; stmr^led Id priaon- 
Er,108; intarinent, 109. 
Diego de, called M Mono, 
_ — T___, -,(jcompaniefl Fer* 
tirother'B omnp, 

to'Utuquis FlzuTO, 111; depri^ of 
Indiana, 113 ; nndar giuidluutalp of 
Jnaa de Kada, ISD ; oonBpiTatora meet 
in bia house, ISS ; proclaimed govern. 

preparea for battle, 13S ; Blab's Wro 
de Candia, 1S7 ; oonquered at ChiipoB, 

Alonso, Fstber, Frandasn, convinced 
by tbe Dominican Fatber* Aatoiila of 
the smighteonEnera of Ihe cause of 

AloiiH>, juau, betraye the Cacigue Caro- 

Altamirano, AntoMo, prlu^pal sbuidard. 

bearer lo Fizano, iv, 2CB. 
Allamimno, IHego, FraDci3can,](dns Cor- 



B19. 






dinnido, Alooso do, EegMor of Vera 
It. GG ; arriy« st Los Reyea, rf! ; tent 

anocor frcnn Fizarra, Hud advBDcea lo 
relief of Ouho, TO : leama Uial Almg- 
gw ia In poa^BBtion of Cueco, TO ; im- 
piisons emhassadora frem Almagro,Tl ; 
lonrDB tliB treachery of Fedro do Ler. 
mo, T2 ; poaition at Btid^ of Abnnpaj-, 
13 ; dEmauds libentioa et the Pilar. 
ros,T3; attacked by Almagro, 73 ; trai- 
lorouB conduct of followers, TB ; defeat 
at Abancay, T4 ; piiBoner, T7 : com- 
mauds at eallnaB,SS; takes AlmogcD 

. pilsoner, 101 ; a^^Inted to conquer 
the OhBchapayaa, lOS, 104 ; selected 
to chsstiae rebels, E6S ; GDnspiTDcy 
egainet, SM ; emplcj^Bd lo punish de- 
llmiaecti, 266. 

Alv&rado, Diego de, one of AJmao^o's 
ccuiuelors, Iv. 02 ; described by Gut. 
eDoaa, Bi ; aent lo Alonzo do Alvara. 
do, Tl ; Imprlfloned, Tl ; set at hberly, 
sod bega iar Alonzi'i life, T4 ; comi- 
sela. peace, 62: in apain. Ill; chal- 
lengee Feniauao Flzure, 111; diea, 
111. ' 

Alvarado, Gcmei ie, aent on embaesoco 
to and impriaaned by AIodeo de Al- 
varndo, iv. Tl ; Bet at liberty, and bob. 
pllcatS for Alona,'B life, Ti 

emor of Guatemala, ill. 2Stt ; eilor. 

Alvarado, Fedre de, cemmandB a ve^el 
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leans aak blQ permlflBlon to celebnte n 
festiY^SiT; voUi7.84B; attaokH (he 
Mexlinng, Sw; oommsiidi Uie raai- 
l^ard in Ihe retreat fcoia Heiioo,3m ; 
dering leap, see ; conunandi B dlTlilou 
oftheanarofCartez,4Il; liuItaTee- 
ciico, 41E; destioyB tba great ague- 



„ -.J; mode of relleil^ 

giisrd, tat; put to llkhtbr Uedci— 
4B»; caDEea<flileiUaoaiKBs,44a; 
troops retreat la good ordoTi 4EG ; 
pels tha Medoang, 4fi0 : ble men 
bold tbo aaorlAce u their compank 
153; 9eiittoTiitutepeeilU.2Sfi; b& 
tbB OBCiqne, SSS ; cliusctar, SSS ; i 



Boefto^™ 



™ 10 Gnale- 
m^, SST ; sent bhera, S41 1 gdna Ihe 
battle of aooimisco, m; Bueoeai at 
ZnmvalA,i4S; enCirs QDeialtenangD, 
S40; desbvye Utjitlao, 94Y: appdatfl 
Dew oblefa In Qidchi, 9^ : Imiidi 
slaTes, US t begB for a leli^oug pro- 
ceselan, S4S; at Gaatemala, i!4EI ; con. 
qnenthelireUeraimLakeAtItaii,!4a; 
founds SanUagii of Goatemala, 2r''- 
testifies to tiia poiinlouBneBQ of Giu 

Guate m ala, 21 
:; goal to Bpf , 
; appdntod gor- 

general of Ouatenula, 3S7: peoancs 
ImposBd ass ; reiolvee to jcJn Pliarro 
In Peru, 804; goes to Peru, SOS; re- 
<ui7iB to Quatemala, SOS; bla ei^Kdi- 
Uon aispleaglng to Ibe I^pSRir, SIS; 
aviuld a reflidenela. 319 ; aceepU the 
goremment of Honfluima^ftlfl ; goes to 
gp^n, and letnrnB with renewed poir. 
er,SlJ; big eacomiendBB, SM ; honors 
the Cfii^ne Don Jnan, Bfl4 : onoeml- 
endag.aiS; enialtoIadtBne,Sti; mls- 
goTemment, 345 ; projected dlaoorerr 
ofOB]IforalB,34T; death, 348; oittaor- 
Olnary wlll,B43-^ ; contrasted with 
Cai^teSi BDlj Inroad Into Pom, Iv. 15 ; 
biu^gblpg, 15 ; Important treaty vlth 
Alm^ro, Ifl; meete FiEatro In Uie 
Valley of Facbacam^ IT; league pi-o- 
ptBed with PizMTO and Almagro.lT; 

Sny!'lll);°in™B^oftheVic"i'oy 



moil oftha Ota World, 0.11; flntaei 
by Ooliunbug, SB ; ben the name \ 
oame nreralent, 108 (note) ; pr&Spa 
iah hlBloiy of, vety unoert^ iii. SS, 
dlBOOreryof, atands ataie la the doin 
ofthBirorld,1.ST. 
Lrapndia, Gutierrez de, L 443, 444. 

^ a SpaniEh goremor, i. ^1 ; r^eiv 



AndagoyBjPliecnal de, i. 33T; eipcdillon 

Angelee,IjoJt'^nmded,ii3-204. 
Angnlo, iFranideoa, Jesnlt, iv, Sm 
Angulo, Pedro da, goeg to Nicamgoa. lit 

ago, 306 1 aoDompanleg Lbb Cagae to 

Hexioo, aod : ntnnig to Gnatemala, 
Ml; appointed Blghop of Vera Paz, 
tffl: death, SOT. 

Antonio, Father— See Honteeino. 

Aparimna Blver, erosseil by Pedro do la 



„ Spain, iii. ar. 

ATbolanche reaohce SpslD, i. 353. 

Aronal, La Punta de, ii. Bl. 

Aiag, eunnlobee tiear, between Epan 

lards and Perurlani!, iv. 30. 
Anyalo, Baroacdino. rion(o»sil, aid 

aennlTeda'B oange. It. SIO. 
Argaello counaela fl&ht lo Vaaca Kuac! 

L 4«3 ; hoheaded, ittt (note). 
Argnim, Islands of. fortivss built there 

I. GC; liead-quartelsDfthesUtve-tTadt 

Alia, Pedro de, hringa Indulgences t 

New Spain, II. 400. 
AripfflQ, King of the LombBjda, bis owi 
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AtaviUos — Avil&s, 



estnbltelicshlDieelfo 



BDdlence Id FemBtido de Bote, 



treaa, ffiT ; addnseed hj Fnther Vi- 

ceute. 433; FBplyi494: taken prloi 

481 ; reply to iSiBarro's cooboIo 
4»8: eiplM^ softened, 4gft; ui 
posltlaii,4S9: ieeIgDAUDn,n)l>; < 
raiieaGked,Dll3; hit emaItT,eOS; p 



of tha giwFdUn of Hba temple of Pa- 
flhac^nuc, 004 : leaniB gunes, 006 ; ad- 
mireBRlagititKie; lofty iwsption of hk. 
nobULOlS; havt^'eruiUyofbfBbrDtb- 
ei-a death, bis ; enemleg^t : different 
Ttewi coucenibiglila deaUi,B21{ ran- 
aom pgld, CI39 ; still s jnboner, tHi ; 
HMiieed of treeCheir, mi ; hia trial, 
0S6; condemnation, 62fi ; last effort of 
Ms fiends, 526: prepn,re3 for death, 



Andl^idH de loe 
300; Lu Cus 

Audleoda of Bt DonJingD, Enrique va 

ly applies fbr rodr — "' ""- '—'•' 

attempt a^alnaB bl 
AndifflW^ of Qua— 

do'a eipedUIni . , 
Aualenula ■ of Hbpanlols li 

HondnraB, f IL TS. 



nala tbrblda Alru 



ofebresjlSe; appidni»d,IB3; Inttruc- 
leea tlie imldencla ofCor. 



tez, 168 ; dlsputefl 
of tbe Indians, 1«, 
Emperor, ITD; adr 
daa Dhonld lie ma 
Imposes tr&nBport 
dlims, ITS; procebm • 
agaliiRt the bubep, ]Y5 ; 






cemltles 
It,' 164; 
Lafi^iFOiidlyprudeurf, 
Dlahop of Meiico, 1ST ; 
from Spain, 1ST ; Tlg- 



trouB proceedings with rognrd to one: 



n,lT2;K 



Oonsolo flzaiTO, 11 
governor of Pom, i,ia; pi-omuig 
royal order reapecllMt pereonal re 
ice, 283. 
Lntbor, ol^eot of Ills ni 
onlnioa of Prince Hei .. 
I blith of Colmnbu 



y,LTO;hl 






1 Colun 






authorities for it, lOB (note) ; reflec- 
tloDSDutbaibrtnltouaotasrtDterofhia. 
tory, IIT; Inugflnaiy addreaa to Las 

between tlie AlmaeiiBtas and Hzar- 
risua. It. BT ; remark on Fernando K- 
zairo, 91; aim in tbis biBlory, 4(IT; 

Aulhorlty Bhoold not bs beld ludlrecUr, 

. II. ms. 

Avlla, AloasD de, talffin prisoner, tlL S3. 

AvilA, Blehop of, hears Las Caias, L 403. 

AtIIi, Fedrsilae de, appointed aorernor 
□fI)ailen,1.BIi3; ohaTacter, BM; arm- 
iment,364; Inntmctlana at Ida depart- 
ure, eKt.«6S ; regn!dt!on,36S-a6a ; geta 
Bail tbr Darlen, SBS ; aereritv, 304 ; nt 
BanU Usits, 364 ; filst nsea tbe reqnl- 
Eltlon, SOB ; Infbmu Tasea KnTier ofUe 
arrival, SGT; lands at Darien.BST; oim- 
ftrs with Vasoo KnflBE, 388 ; tskea Ha 
reeldenoht and Imprinna nim, 060; 
slokncH) among hia penile, 3T0 ; ftm- 
Ine £t Darlen, OTO; sends Juan da Aya- 
is, l<i fimtid settlementa, BTl ; repcolja 
to the klog the blsIu^^B abortcomlngs, 
315; sends Eni^ to Oeni, 3TlJ ; sends 
Uornlee to San Ulcoel, 8T9; unf^ntu- 
nate expedlUone, tai; eenda out lie- 
CBiTB,SS3; dlaheartened, S86: sends 
ont Badsjoz, se« ; sends out KEplnoea, 
3SB; eniployB VaBm Nunez, Sslj ar- 

S9l! sends V«B«.NuOwloAd>,89a; 
suspects his fidelity, e9T; eharaoter, 
according to TascoVnOe^ 400; sends 
Sir Vasco Nnnei, 401; lumbly oon- 



eondemna De Cordova to death, T! 
Hapemeded, TO ; app(aot«dCkivemori 
MoardBua, 80; dice, 80; great age, 8! 
Ovledi/e testimony to his cruelty, s: 



li^, Pedro Menende£, ■ 
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Axciquat — Bensoni. 



1190;. second eiipedlUon, 'e9Cj &ta.lki, 
&}^Eaa appointed Gorerpor of lUo de la 

AyoraVJuAn Je, BeDt to mojce setllementa 
in TiHTa-finna, 1. 3711 ; tKaoDJ, 371 ; 
RbscoadB, ST9, 

AzngBfe deHcribBd, L G3. 

AE&mliuJa, Dle^ de, e^pedltloD to X41 



,0 ^ve black slaree i 



NunoTi 



Prince Henrya f 
™,'^Sil;''ii^ cborocter of Pri 



the Inhabitanla of Ihe 
youneei: thun flioae of Uii 
llL m (note). 
Dndnloz, Ms expBdIUon \o 

..S.'J.lS,,. 



jpointek alcnlda by End- 



men, 3^1; entsra the Cerritoiy of Csre- 
totB^b; OBptuKB theoaoiql]o,&9&;TiB- 
its the Cicliiaa Goniogre, SSS; treat- 
ment of Indians, S80 ; InvadcB tbe ler. 
rltoriea of Bevel's! cBCiqnM, SBl ; ra- 
tums to Dorian, SSS ; nnrned of t, 
a>nipirBcy of tbe cad^iw,itnd dafbnta 
It, E34| sends to Spain for gnocor, 33S; 

Hpnb],33G;dlgtnTbed1>yft>cUonB,33S; 

like for Enobelors ofLsw, ESS |Aole> ; 
IcarfiB-hli dleflivorBtcoiiit,33Di seta^ 
out toe " the other aes," B«; conqners 
tbe Cacique Qnnrequn, 340; feea the 
Pacific 3J3; takegpagBeauonofit,M4; 
frlFndslilp nllb the Csdaue Cbinpee, 
844; politic eonflnct, SM; niTlgat«« 
tbe Gulf of Ban Ulguel,Blfi; lenclies 



Wns, S 



lo^lijiBni 



in Cmnogra, 301 ; 
a Pedinrias, SST; 



olt7 of Hto^les, SSS ; at last enipL^^ 
^lJr FcdrulaB, 380 ; defeated In Oabey- 
be, 390; receiieB the title of Adehmtn- 
do. and government of Ooyra and Fan- 
»mft, S91 ; arifsled, 3»1 ; reoonciled to 
Pedrailss. and betrothed to hii daogh- 



kls fleet, eg 



ealUKUG; 1 



oreiiieard, 3^8; euspected by Pedi'ari. 
aa.S9B: letter to ibe klng.dOOj de- 

aatiQloger, 401;'Dn'^ 403; Indict- 
ment, f03; enemiea,4M; Peter Mar- 
tyr describee kls f^U, 400 ; condemned 

msndei', 406 ; hontlie to biwyera, iil ii, 

Balena, Lo, Gulf of Paria, so colled, 11. 

Bnptlsm, profonnd Import nttaehcd to it 

Barbarity of tbe Old World gi'tater than 
thatottIieNew,iLSSS. 

epB pjid the l^bop of Bargee at, U. 30, 
3T ; Junta held thtre, iv, IdT. 

treaty with Eoriniip. ill 100. 
Barroa etalaa Ibe 
Bsraena, AlpbcE 



Bvary 



Bodrlgo lie, L Sei. '" 
luiBui-uj, Jnon, ill. S99. 
Batalla, Ohurdi tf, Prince Henry bulled 

ed, L BS. 
Bayamo, Erovlncfl of, in Cnha, autjeoted. 



jcra, IBplsi 



Liiae, !. 379 ; Lis 
ixpedltion to Cend, 333. 
rein, aooompanled Diego 



lelaluumr, SelaBtinn fle, It. ES3. 

lelem Eiver, L 807. 

lemoin, Prince of Jolof at Lisbon, 1. 80 ; 

hie biebiry, 81; d6B,tli,Sii; whs* bla 

history sbonB, f-S. . 
lenavente—See idiitolinlo. 
lenln, B^ht of, provai'bs found there, IL 

SI) <aote) ; £hig of, eake to bavs priesls, 

lensonl, Jarome, hinda at Cuhagua, 11. 
UoQ, 199 ; tbe bunt aucceaaful, £01 ; 
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Bermvd^ — Bojctdor. 



I^ermudez, Ballasar, i1. 310 (Dote). 
Beraardino, Fi'Bjf, Jerontaile, ndraas 

tbe IntToductioiL of negro BlOiTeB IqIo 

Hiapoiilola, iL £9. 
lifiroju^Of Brother, DomlnlcaD. preaohea 



:, liL 84i; airangea j 



1 from PJZKrro, iv. 
Bteliop of Los AngeloB— See eorcH, Jn- 



nnaitorfi. iia 

of the soldier, _ . _ , 

uiB Bee, 187: hitrueted 

idlng-lron, 1B7— See Zu- 

Eiiliop irf NioBrogua— Sea Osorlo, Diego 

IMehop of Oema aucceods tho Bishop of 
BnrgoE aa Fre^dont in the Coimcil of 
the TiiEiiea. iU. ISl ; ohamcter, 134 ; hi- 
flnenca, ISO; letter ts Corlea, IBS— Sea 
l.nmmB. HarciB de. 

jgoTla, Iv. MB. 



itroBsLed, iU. ITS 




to court il. 08; nitei-catton with Ldb Boliecl 
Cnsaa, (I2-.G4; speech beforo the king, pay 



Bohecmo, CaBlque of Xaraguft, r^i'ef 

■"" Jlsrtholoiuew Cohua- 

Bo]ador, Uipe, theories eoBcerolng It, L 
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1 ; not to be ra^eeU with- 
Iilnidnd, 11, IE ; leiHd;, 
^, Ub tnfiuence with dld- 



BrcaiL, Det the governor, recElrea a 
cenee to Import ncgiYieB, U. 28 ; secu 
monDpolv of oogi-eeB p-anted and i 
oaUed, ilL 19T. 

Brian, Iting of Jnloi; L 80. 



B12,B18, 
Bull, Fi^er, tsai out to euperlnt^Dll the 



iin, King of Tczcuco, coptni-et!, 

Uonzoile.iv.SlO. 

, ifigulatloDS in the iTLwa of Bur- 

igmtus, fondmsB fti: games, ilL 

I checked iigustioa of jullee^ 

Hue, toiia of K. Itti^o rotlnue, UL 

Ibeiine, hov lis Checked IdJus- 

a town m UTTLh^, attaclmd b^ 



Las Caaaa to Svjitiago de Guntejoula, 
ill. soft; mission to Tnzulntlan, SS2, 



MacqnlB Piaarro, 11 
;ajiiiiballBm existed 



ei MeiicaoB, il. 401. 
Cado, Melehior, DomlnlKii], opiioses Se- 

pnlveda, h-. 898. 
CaimabA, a natlva chief of Ulspaaleta, 



CnTavGjfLl, Doctor, hears Lns Cnsafl, L 

Cardinal A^ollh^Bhop of BEviUa at iha 

Junta at Valladolld.ir. 140: and at 

Barcelona, 111. 
Cnreta^ Gaclqiie of Oneva, captnrod by 

VaBco Nuflea, i, 323; rohbod of hig 

suHiects-aT*. 
Carlba ut Farm to be tnten na eIhtoe, L 

002; fanlty poller respeclluB: tbem, 

Cai-illo, Jaan, accompanies Hzarro, IIU 

Carranza de Mjranda, Bsitolom^ letter 

&ozn Laa Caeue to, Iv. 31^ 
CnTtegenB, mror. 111. 402. 
Corthogena, in Urabd, Ojedn nrriveB 

Gar74^al, Fmjideoo do, valor at the bat^ 
tie of lihnpss, W. ISO : appidnted luas- 

151 i oharacler and hisiory, 16T ; reply 
to the measnge of the auditors, ITS; 
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Cai lajal — Cham/poton. 



o, "29 BCtlvltT ££S Hd 

1. ■2T remonittales with 

z a I 9ad>iceJiuClfled,SS4 

bl d DgngSSe csptuie sAd Irst 

lence before thg prflBldanb 24B, aen 
t»ice Sffi wUt7 uunrerc l40 kcer 
view irlth tlia president b secretary 
"40 BTecuUon 243 reflect ons on ills 

-jL 'voiilT GrDfpor de, oppeafs OrellaDO 

l.nn'uja], lUan S » ■ez de Factor env j 

ODlatB to rece to tbu new -riceToj I&4 



Caryajid, 






[each. 



onzalo iw 

I Trioldud, li. 1 






4T1-4TB; eateiea Dyflzurio, 4ia; de- 
scribed, 477; naaveennMcHdly to Ata- 
huollpti, &20: Fizarra departs from. It. 
13; tlie Gmquo of, reports treachery 
ca the part of AtatinidlpB, ill. E23. 
CaBtellaniis, Juan de< stsoEa ca Caribe, 



Cantnia, Don Baltnz-ir, ll 
2<ia; murdered, sen. 



□,1£5; aniTes at PopaTBU, 1S4: 
■fa tbe klng-e anthodly, 104; 
rred by the PIzaini fiietion, 134 ; 

ny, m; ' 



1,13^; 

IS him as a rebd, 
hittle of Cbnpac, 



id by In 






board sMp, 10 . , ^-,^t„-,^._. 

CabhorioB, (Jape, dlQcovercd, i. 12. 

Cancbleto, AIdhsd NIFlo sod CrfstAbel 
Giiecra there, IL IID ; kiodneBS of m- 
llres, lie. 

GaTallerlas defined. It. 357. 

Cemaoc, Caciqne of Uarlen, 1. BOO; st- 
tacke a party of SpauiiLi'dh SS3 \ eon- 
epira agoioet Ihe Bpojilards, SUB. 

Cempoila, the chief cf, Invitee Uortei 
there, a S40 ; Corlez enters, atS; Nar- 
Tuee occuplBB the temple, B3T .■ Uorttz 
defealB Nexvaez there, 33§ : a king's 
district, 111. IM. 

Campcalans freed ftom tiibute to Ueil- 

Insult of Conen toth^ godB, aB4; are 
padfleil, £B7 ; received as Tseegls of tlie 
King of Spain, 857 ; lake jait with 
Nai-vaeE against CotEbe, 33T. 
Centeno, Dic^, raises tbe royal Btandard 
in Peru, It. 175 : marohee upon Cusco, 
917; Btrstogem, 917; wounded, £13; 
takea OnsGO, 91G ; deollnce Flzmio's 
overtures, SID ; iUness gad defeat, 3S0; 
takes Dharga of PIzotto, 941 ; reBDnes 
Carvsiol, 248. 
Ceuteotl, a Mexican deity, 11. SOL 
Century XV., Importance in the annals 



repartiinientos 



ZeiA^ ths Cadguei of, reply to ihe requl- 
sirjon- i. UTS : Indlims of, victcilou^ 
3St ^ 

taiBda, LfcenUate, Auditor unfler Bloeco 
KuOez Tela, It. 140; elected esplabi 
genera) of tlie audlloia, ITO; notions 
on tbe origin of kingly authority, 177: 
Jcins Gonxalo Flzarro In pursoit of the 
viceroy, ITT ; opinion of the Icltcra 
ftom ijhailes y. and the ipresident, 
901; appointed Koarrtfe lieutenant 
and captnin genei'al, 20D i suit against 
the president, £0T ; preporee 1w bat- 



de Maniuea. tlie, In Mtiioo, tnkeu 

Ikirtez, II. 41T. 

ates, a hufioon, Jests at Gortez, 11. 

Cento, its importance, I. 3T. 

Ceynos, FronciBco do, Andilor. ill. 1S4. 

Chaohapoyae, flie, iv. 104. 

Chaco, El Gran, plahi In La Plats, fle- 

eoribed, It. 384 
Chagre, Hlver. 1. 808. 
ChnlcanB, tlia bewecb DBBlsEance fttna 

accompany tke SponiBh army, 412. 
Clioico, batlia in the province of, ii 304. 
Chumpotcn, In Ynoitan, ii. 916. 
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Cluiipaneeos — OM/riMchi, 



r^ IXJm^iefl, 4ST; diHTAeter aa a boj 
ii. ia;^niiifl ft license for tfaalmportt 
tlon of n^;iceB to the Indlm, S3 ; n 
gmd for Ids Cssas, HT ; appoiiita ■ JL 
aioliil oouDoil, 63; gives andleww io 
penona conoerned la tlie lodleO] (M, 



1ft' reBiilatioa^ j_-, o— d 

In N w gpnln, ST ; nmmlDte Lnls IVrnoe 

d L ta take a mfdencla of CorteZi 

C3 oan loiu an erpediUon of An- 

1 N ED, Tt ; vAiee ta Enrique, lOfi : 

gge liat neeroflB might pnTflhaf^ 

ir te^iim, ISl; orders the dlacoa- 

n t adlaneoFeriunentulSS: orders 

q dry into oniH of «nr, 136; 

ce las slftToiy partlslly obeyed, 
bttiB Spanu^ to buy Indian 

CO dtU, LBG ; rewlTes to ahsjiga 
b rm of ffTremineDt in Ueidcot 
B ter to Cortex. 103; receiver 

b m rably, ISO ; visits bim, ItU ; 
lOD ra narda on bIm, 161; speech 
ring ids esteem tor Corten, 1G3; 

an mcUens to the ADdieriolft of viasH- 
0, 61 cumplsbits from snaltors of 
U 0, 0, ITl ; letter ttam the blali- 
ip, 111 ; Isams the atala ofgorernment 
iC Mexico, ITS ; refers tbe stliiin to 
Ills mialstors, ITT; orders the dMerm- 

20. , 

J ; eipedlUon to Tu- 
iiEj, Auj BQiioa luonks to Not Spain, 
07; appolntfl a biflhop of MbxToo, vT6 ; 



DamosT'araraz,BE14; becomes emb 
raesed by Ids oonquest of tbe Ind: 
ly. IB; Gont^UtloslnPerD,18;sQi 
dlspatobeitbere.M; iafloanceabyj 
CaiaB, 118 : tupid presslDff " ' 



Booal SBTTloe of Indians 



cAHoa aotlded (a tke <. 



ndedl^ 



Las Cases and Sepulyeds, JUT ; dlsap. 
nrnres of the sale of enoDmiendiiB, 815, 
816; approve of grnDts to vldowB,B26; 
(lends ODt Juan de golia and ScbaatUia 
CaHit,a7D; file out an expedlUon to 
Itio de Ik Plata, 871 ; sends out a noir 
expedition, 8TS; gnute Ibe couaueab 
of ChlcorB to Ayllou's edu, 307, 

Chantibrt, ia riorids, founded, Iv. 40!. 

CbBiiK,Moiislenrdela,aBBist9at ncoiiu- 
0(1 on Iha affiurs of Cortcz, ilL 1B8— 

Cbuvee, Frouctsoo de, Iv. ISO ; attempts 
to slop the muidei'ere of Plzarro, ISO ; 
sTaia by Ihem, 130. 

CblabnltzlB, Cmten there, 11 ffl2. 

Chiapa, lahujltants unfriendly to Eoco- 
__. — , •« im. T-.f. biihopof. 






;a, 2T9; colu- 
Cblapes, Caolqne, ^fmdah^ fijr Voflca 
Cblcami, In Terra-flrmn, FIziuto there, 
Chlchemeiss, their cblaf tortured, IIL 



ITO. 



Es for brigantines 



I Cortex, IL 893 ; 



Chlchiibldil, skirmleb between Indians 

and OJeda there, II. lOT. 
Chlsora, Prorlnoe, granted to Lucas Vae- 

qaoz de Ayllon,lv. 806; to bis son, 33T. 
Chlirrea, Seigneur de, William ofCroy, 



ChUi, men of, th^ poverty, ly. 113; 
headed by Juan dellada,m; Bend to 
most Tarn de Castro, 185; their dleap- 
polatmeat, 125; Insults betn>een them 
end the rival ftetioa, IfiS ; conspire 
sgalDst Kaarro, ISG ; ordei-ed to be ar. 
reeled, 126, 12S; meet bi Don Diego 

hoasCLlGO; attack Flsarro, 131 1 mur- 
flei hhn, 183 ; eioilcment al, 188. 
blllans alloned to be made slayee !ti 

ChllioucbiiiA accompanies Fernando Pi- 
auTO 10 CaBsamai-ca, ill. 511 ; bis ab- 
jeot approaoU to the Inca, 012 ; nnjust. 

Cbincha, Almngro lisnn* 



i!.-'"? 



Lcnalcd by Almagto, 

OS ther^ 30. 

t harrlcade attacked. 
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Chirinos — Cohiiiil)U3. 



(jhlFlDOB, PerftUnindea* Veedor of Mb£- 
Ico, diaDoctealad, 111. 4I> ; un not dlm 
Huode Cort«E ffftta hla finterpilsB, 40 ; 
Teceivea ^nthorit; intm. Oortej^ 41 ; 

4S; depoeed, C2. 
ChriBltanlli ambrBOBd liy BBmnin aadhia 

ftdlDWBiv, L £1; progrfls la Oou^ 80. 
Cbmudogknt oMer OHd not bg moln- 

tslned Id this history, 1. IIH. 
Cholnltt, 11.130; dei!MaedliyCorleis,liTO. 
ChalulHnf I trescbecj d^ ii. ail ; maBsa. 

cred by OorleB, an ; allies of Cortez, 

fbr tliom, 338 ; Acoomprmy the Spanlab 
amy, 412. 



Cibilnb, Prince of Jalof, 1. 89. 
Clhunciinil, the, of Afexioa, fiilla to la< 

the Elug to meet Cortez, U. 4«C ; r 

^Dtod, iii. 80, 
annamm conntry, cipBdiilon lo, 

115; nearSnniaco^llG. 

Clni™, OdnialTO de, comtnnoila im e; 
ClnCi-9, Podi-o do, dlBcoYora gleri'a Le 



(iM- Pel™. Josult, bSc 

■rare, iv. 843. 

311 Lula dv bL Cci-da, Coii 

m'; dcBpoilcd byFianTi 

L Cortes foniida a tor 

;ia™ da loa, Seqretajy i 



idoliilv. MS; BtBawe 
eaea iWiiiupric of Uhmi 



Cooa, proiinoe aa 



Ctdlgiiy, Admtosl. jeodB Jean Rebnult M 

£lotldi,iT.401. 
Ci^ao, la Cblll, revolt there, It. £«. 
CoUagne, FiEnrn) thei'e, ill. 05. 
(Jobnennrta, Hodrigo de, L SSO ; acrirea 

dlan oa^aeg, 882 ; I'etm'ng to UaiieD, 
3S3 ; dsef loya Uie eonBpiilng caoldnce, 
885; Bent bb denaty to Bpain, ^B; 
I'eajAieB Spain, BOB (noM). 



wToiiB Bystem of; ia tbo Ii 



d.lOG; G 



toEnglt , , 

brother, 151 : Bende alareB to Spidn, 
152 ; adminiatratlon In HIsponkilQ, 
1I»; ibunds the fortrcBe of SLSoiuln- 
go, Id; enters the kii^dom of Xaiiu 
cua, 15G; returns to iBabella, lud 
tbcLnce teSt.Damiago,15&; dlecoutent 
of both Spaniard! f-^ .--.^— — . 
revolt of the bitf— ■ 
revolt of Boldan, 



la, 142; le 



;i>lumhUB, Cbrlstoplier.lnfloencedliy tlio 
I'ntagoMvndi,\.iT\ hla idea of the Em- 
portsnoa of tlie hidy enenuoentji, 41 ; 
compared witli Prloea Ilemy of Poctu- 



byHnml 
uou, and 



originality of b 



yagM.Ba; marriage 
tD3uilo,94; EQurcee 
-e, 94 ; Ida gitiX au- 
3tH0 geographers, 91 ; 

and FortugueBe, 97 ; 



dlnaod And iBabelln, 98 ; refeired to a 
Junta of coamograpbera, 99; fells at 

]^trlce,l(IO; appTIs to Spanish gran- 
dees, 100; resolTGB to BO Into rrance, 
101; eonferenceatLaBabldi,101;Bt 
court wjein, lOB ; largo oonditiona be 

BualenoeofMendoza,10S( negoliadon 
t;dls,il»;eetzDffforrnnce,103; Lnla 

hUhehalf.lOS! brought bacli to tourt, 

eoldnoaa of long Ferdinand, 105; agreed 
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Iters ihe Uar de BaIgB3BO,10S; signs 
■Isai-IW; firnm«B of his thoItb, 
liOnlll; encDuneeililBmeibllS; In- 
dabltabla eigne ofkiid,lU; kndflnt 
nsGD^ lid ; motlroB of FerduiHiid 






ICB.llT, 



ig In ths Hew World, 



lo them, US ; fli-st 
1 avw World, 118 ; feel- 
8, lis ; bis Ibllowen aek 
pudoa, 120 ; tskes poeacuilon of Ben 
Sslywlor, ISO: damiptlon of lutivH, 
121,129; chHneter S atiua ^idluig, 
123, 124 ; flnC lisBia of tobsCDs sDuk- 
inK, MB ; friendly rdatlooi with the 
inhBbllxnti cf Cuba, 12B ; ISHmed do- 
- ' a,im; dliooveiBEuitH Maria de 
iBUocepcloE, undlandBatHBTUilST; 
tfirtin AloOBO PLnEon leaves Wb!,1Ks 
Is shlpirrecked, ISS ; describes cdinnio 
ter of tbo napirea of KsyU, 12S; n- 
EOlTos to fbund a Dakmy In GnacD — 
airl'9 land, 12B ; bnnds a fbrt tli 
12D ; leava the tnt la tRiat, and 
<■><! tm e^n,130; arrives at Fb.__, 
acAemn jeceptloa by thD court ai 
ilona, 131 ; honors confeiTed on 
bou, IBS ; receives laetmctlei ' ' ' 

Be«iiiavoyaBe,lB4; ietBBiill,E 

lUap£n]ola,nndH hia colon; destrOTed, 
Ibnnds a new one called Igabella, IBS ; 
hBaraoffoldatCibaOjiaaj MB' ■ 
an account of hIa eolini7,i^; 
Uie estabUshment of slave-tn , 
103 ; dearth of piovlBlonB In Ms o^o- 
ly.iS^TOoiopIaialBofhiBbsnlilrest- 
ment ariBB,140; foundB the tirt of St. 
Thomas in Cibio,140; fiilly ' 






in,140; i 



jDoveTTflll; aominaitee a c 
Qvemme ndony daring Lli 

eri9lande|ui; flnde dlfilcnlty In . 
fenllon, lil ; ovBTptmered by drt 
neEg,141; home tolBahelle, and U . 
thei-o, 142 ; bvothei'lr sflendon, 14! j 
dcllgbt at rBcelvIng dlflp&toheB trotD 
■ -*'"- *■-- only colony J*"— ™-.- 






iDjHdW 
1^: fl 



1^8,143; 

' bIbvOjI^s; oeicatsjnDiaiuuiiiui 
, Real, 144; traaoherouB JnetruE 
fbt«ptnieofCaonBli«,145; im 
.tribute on Indiana of lllapaJiiolfl 
TematkablB proposman of thi 
[Ue Quarionfif, 14T ; modiflea bji 

les reparllniienlnB, 14S; viewB con 



at in (he eouth part of Hls- 



sliows the pecuniary a^vantagea de- 
TivBble from tho slaTe-tTAde and nlo 
of logwood, and prppoeoi an exchange 
of gOLJdB from Spain, 182; inslituies e, 
newfonuofi'epaitI»tonto,lG6: makes 

culminate, 164; ciamcr at court agaiast 



to BptJn, IW ; i 



■radonsly reoelvod by Pi 



. „___ Hlspan- 

vhuijdo oppoBea hia landing, 
lepaitlmlento diiiered frmn 
Ovando, MS; re- 



2B0 ; inBtmeUona ftcnn Lob fieyes pre* 
vious to hia third vcyage,iiH vO; sotB 
sail, SO, 91; Bt the CsJie Verde Islands, 
II: obBervationBoft1iepDiBrstu,91; 
eailB nffltward, B3 ; Trinlflafl seen, 94; 
ItB bcantr, DC; sees the conUoentfor 
the ilret lime, Bfl; sees the Gulf of Pn. 

ands, D7; first sees p 



100; theory on the Bh^po of tliQ earl 
101 1 tblnkB he TiDa approBched t 
eanhly Faradlae, 10! ; claims the In 
fbrLoe lteyes,109; hnprcsBlouB oft 
nattves and acenery of tbe contlnei 
loe ; aoconnt of the naUves of the Ni 



tiona &DUI king Ferdinand, 2S0 ; gives 
new repartlmtentos, 2B1 ; falts to fixUll 
the promises of Spanish authorltieB to 
njeda aud Kicuesa, 396 ; nadBrtnkos 
~ 'ugfltlDn of CnbB,4L&; returns 



i'^?n"4 

ii-CT; deaihj'iu 
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Colwmbus— Cortes 



GotQogre,C 



Coliimbiu,LlDS, 
Compoatalla, ftnthoi 
pnvll^Q of ualug ' 



'il.lM?° ' 



jriUea 



e brandlog Iroua, 

. 18 FflTUTlan Crentori Hi. iBT. 
ConcbillDS,' Lope de, la fsrac of ieti&ni- 

niieiit0B,L«A; nDGiTesI«CBaB9,16L 
Conds Neaio, el— Sas VolladoUa, Junn de. 
Congo aJicoverea, i, 10; CMsUunily 

thsre, S3. 
Cousph'atora at Cnsco. Clii^r Bpaeoboaimd 

pKde<sts,iT.2ll3-SW; aii9nc(«Bfiil,se6. 
CoatAiijiii Gnapi" ""' — " " ' ' 



tes, lU. W. 



Crotrflrfi?, brotheia 






L?, L 40S ; illffleult pc 



CoimnMM nc* all mio, [, 853. 
(JoaqniBtadors cf Mexico, memorial I 
the King of Spain, ilL 23. 

Cordillera Nevada, It. 110. 
Cfii^lota, Columbna ttiare, 1. 08. 



ap9dIlioii,l[.214: Mto»^,ail! die 
.oretB Yuoatan, aiS; return!!, 310 
Mcuploa NldaraHue, 111 7T: holds eom 
nnalcaUoa vlin Uoreno, 73; beliead 



Coa3t,445; inlcrvlevwilh L4 
419 : propwes a cltv of refugi 
Indiana, SL 38; dealli.lTl. 
ornejo, Miguel, a prisoner, ii. 2 
treated by Canajol, ssa. 
CoTonsl, Mneatro Antonio, 11. 40, 
. „....._ ,..,_.j^J^ 




dlei^a IL __. , 

Ovuido, ^20 ; meets with an 

230; takes hU pusags tbr fit. inmm- 

ED, HSl ; recelTCB an eneomlenda, 221 ; 

Tiitli Votasiiuei to Ouba, 92^ : li %a- 

throF vltb the foveniDr. ^3- raitr. 

rl>ge,2ei: 

i2D; appointed slnlda In Santiago,' 



Jested at liy a baSi>ni, ! 
.0 Cehbt, 221 ; eager to 1 
Ban from Santiago, £39 ; 



an, 
Ml 

. „... _, .._ .._iinand,'2Bi'; Ma 

landa St Coaumel, aSE;' EeanheB fin 
loat3pBnlaTda,e3K; entsn Neir Spain, 
23T; DonnaMarlnsprenntedtoMm, 
233; intentonoonTeraiqa, 280; arrives 
at Ban Jmin tie Ulua, 239 ; ananer to 

adlnHoldan,^; I'ntervieivwtthlilon- 
teEuma'B<imoeTS|242; ordera a review 
Id their pnBencEi, S4S ; requeate tlmt 
gold may be sent, 244; Monteiumado- 

nju:e,245;bi 

241; appeoiB to yleia to Oielx entreat^ 
iea, iil: Invited to Cempealo, »D; 
mode of foonding a tavq, S40 ; nunes 
VeisOrdK, ESQ; change of plan in the 
. expedition, 2B0 ; appoiali offlcers of 
Vera GmE, 2D0 ; bla authority bnmgbt 
Into flhape, 2G1: reappcdnted eaptola 
general andinaticia mayor, 201; enters 
(lempoala, 259 ; fonndi bis tovn of TH- 
U idea da la Vera Crna near Cliin- 
Imitda, 262; nnda meeeengera to 
Spain, K^; panlBhes conspirators, 
203; reeolTCB to deatrny bla flsflE. Q(U ? 
motlvea, 2M; frees the C! 
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Me racqiaan, saS ; end 
omvertB, S6T: bis mei 
FaUierOhnEao,BaS;«ii 



; vhAbi the tem)^ 

3D3; difficult josltliia, 600; I'e 
8DS ; pretait fdr selidDg Monlei 
303; mode of axscutlon, BIO; ti 
persuade MontCEDTna ta come I 
Spimigli qnsi'ten, Sll; piiU Id 



zuins, B^O; Bends nut eiploriiiB < 
pedltloTUf SZJ I teJent for govenunei 

327; •TeBtrDTB the 1Mb, B27; bui 

btTgnntliiee, 89S ; ]»Iiig lequuted by 
jLIonCoEuina to deport;, £nda an ex- 
cuse fir delay, B31; nnoertaln poei- 
tion,SB3; unirelcome news ofthe ti- 
rivalDf anarmameatiSSl; dbpatdiea 
Futlier Olmeda te toe geoeial, 330; 
Ills feura Juetified, 330; quiH MKdecs 

Cempcnla. 33S ; Uie coiujoered troDpa 
Ji^a lilm, SSa ; divides hla trmpc, 33!) ; 
sends a polnbcd ^repieaent^tlon of hie 
victory to Koateeamn^ 330; rccelveB 
'""■'"'~~je that tTie Spanish garrison 




and wonnded, 364; 
..ble fbitreaBeK, B9CI: 

^pofliiweiiieBi.ana' piiri 

ipiy iritli tbofr 



eo, EKI3; prepsistiong, SOB i lii noahi 
tritte, 8B4-3flT: <"Ajet at Tlaenbn, 

DtamliBjSIO; modBsty, 
d hy TlmcBlao lords, 



Vera CrDZ,3T3; his onn vieir of hiB 
posiaon, 3T3; resolveB bi InvadB Te- 
poacajBTTi Biibdura It, Bra ; crutlpol- 






MCBSffiiiiJJewSiHtn, 3TD; 

ice against the Mexlcajia, 

__.. B brlgsntlDes to be cnn- 

BtrBct«d at Tlascala, BSO: takes hla 
ehua of BlaTes, 3aii ; liis soldlecs mur- 
mur, SeS ; quits la, Swuhl, B^ ; nom- 
inates shiet^ St ChnlulB, SSS ; at Tlas- 
cala agniDj 3S1 ; mooms the d«th of 
MaxtCcatun, and appoTuts hla son as 
bla successor, B34; renews Ijie traops, 
3B4; proposes to theni to reomquer 
Mexico, SS5r tliey aaaent, SSO ; reviens 
the TlnsaBlan troops, S§C; addreBues 
Iheli; dilab,e8T; confides Ida sbip- 



BOO; Deightaoring cl 



there, 393; leeeli 



ipalapB, B02; great dangei' 

'" """"■ — I the pecmlo of 

of (he Sing of 



Spain, 6M; buttle In th_ 

(ilialm. 304: eppolnta a £lng of Tei- 
cuco, 300; Chalcaus askhis BBBislam:e, 
B9tt ; motive for granting It, BOS ; sends 
ftir the materials fbr hrlEantin^ 307 ; 
pose out to reconnoitre, BBO; occupies 
•riaouba, 309 tsingulnr intervJen- with 
Mexicans, 3hI; t^utdb to Tezcuco, 
400; gladdened by re-enfbrcemcnta 
trom Spain, 400 ; underEa^s an expe- 
dition southirard, 401 ; ■aduBss, 402 ; 
VaDabna's conspiracy, 400; eatalillBli- 

dlan alUefl, 405 ; addresses tbe Bpan- 
lardB in preBenco of tbe TlaeoalBUB, 
406; divides Ma tiwpB, 411; ocmmands 
the hrigantiocB In person, 41B ; dle- 
patcbes Bandov^ to lEtapilam 410 ; 
sets sail finm Texcuco, 41T ; llTBt suc- 
cess at Cam de MarqndB, ill ; Innds 



thither, 420 ; Mexico entirely bivest- 
ed, 42B ; resolves upsn a general at- 
tack, 400; cmnmeDiHs It, iiS; result 
oftbe day's irork, 433; a second great 
attaOk, ^ ; dCBmiyB the palace and 
ATlary of Uenteznma^s father, 433 ; 
now aUIaiiceB, 4SS ; angry at Alvara- 
do's disnater^ 440 ; rcAfions for his tg- 
treat every evening, 442; soldiers Im- 
paUenti 44B ; rcBnlves on a general - ' 
tacb 443 ; dispoalllons tor the atb 
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Cortes — Cosumel. 




;iiiim,l*; „ ^ 

11^ patlraic«, IB; mode of 

Hieaa, 10; nBTtlnadty, IT ; dIgnHled 
demeuior, IT; u s man of budsesBi 
IT; compiirad wiUi otbor great men, 

BDdGluTlegV.ilfi; dealliiga irilb otber 
eUtn In 'Seir SobIii, 20; occupies 
MeflcOi £0 ; pisqmoedefl Hgalnst luuii 
21; Tapis leot to Bujeneda him, SS; 
appointed goTGTDOi BJid captain gen- 
or^ 33 : qualln Ills remit of Puuuo, 
2B ; BOndH moHengers to the BmpeTQ?, 
eS ; fliBB prices E17 lair, W ; entere 
MoTdcOr Bt^i'lilaowndeBariptionofthe 
Ktals of tlie tovn, BO ; one omlulon ' 
hia goremmeiit, 89 ; on tlie snl^eet 



^; proTldea for tbe goraTDniBlit c 
Mexico dnrlug hIa abeenco, SI : quits 
VktIikIi 33; oompanionFj, 88; liou»' 
liold. SS ; tbnl of Blele, S9 ; AHiiiiqsi 
KB. BiieiQ7i SQ ; glrea authccdty t^ "Ait 
&ctoc and yeefor, 41 ; Donfualon dur- 
ing bia absenae, 48; lepurt of bTs 
deatb,44; dlgtresadmingtlielonnie^, 
44 ; UBXIoeo clile& coneplre, Va ; con- 
BT^racT bedfl-ved to Tilm, 4T: B^zea 
coKEplAtoTfi, dT; GODdemna Qiain to 



peniatuTal knovledge, Bl : dapnulon 

kings, 04 ; uakea IsQuhiefl Donceming 
ttaa csuulr; beyond YnoaCan, D4, BS; 
meele eigne of dTlUiatlon, es ; pawea 
near Copas, 07; leanu the &te of 
OUd, ESS; bean at TnutUo bad novo 
from Mexico, BS; Isi^e ylawa, W ; gets 
sail ibP Keir ^1n, Bl; tbriee dilTen 
bncfc, 01 ; leaolveg to stay \a Hondn. 
1312, Gl ; fi«h intelDcence fi'oni Ue^- 
oo,fla! I'elurDs (hiUiBi-, «2; fbnnged 
nppe^ADar, OS ; deprived lA the gov- 
emment, CI; dntifnl obediencci 64; 



hla plan fol avoiding encomlen 
ralenda in Kew'spaln, 132 ; hi 



lores tbe ptdiibltion 

leslileiicla piocltilmad, 1B9 ; naidnii^n 
commenced, 161; reply to accuaLtloiiB, 
101; lealilendB broken e(r,lS2; oalum- 

irithEBtTada,lS4;bani&sdti'0mUei> 
IcOflAG; Domlnkane recLmdIe tbe dla- 

fatants, IBB; BnlTea In Bpaln,ieS; 
inmer tUtlisr, 1G9; inCsrvies vlth 
ubarles V.,l(ll>; hIa apeecli, 160 ; eo»- 
^p abont Jilm, IQl ; reirardfi ^rtfta tbe 

103; CbarlesV. Bhnvabfe esteem, I«S; 
not appobited gevemor of Nev ^paln, 
but Temiblna captain geneTol, 103 ; bla 
i^ideoda DDCDiiiaiiceabytbsns^Aa- 
dtands, ISS; opinion aaked tcr the 









; coidlal 



oeption,lSB;pOTeTtr,101; latter dare, 
IBS ; the canqneat of Meilco not hla 

dora liimi UsohaBCaa, eeS; eande to 
dlacQver tbe Gea of the Bouth, SSB ; en- 
Toj-a from TehUBntepeo,!iM;BendB Pe- 
dro ^ Alvarado to Tutntspec, 92C; 
embaeaais from Guatemala, £40 ; pre- 
text for inrading ILat provlnee, £40; 
reoelvea the FrandHsna, SBS ; asalatB 
Pliino, iv. TO (note). 

Cosa, Juan de la, a pilot, 1. 2SI : isriata 
OJeda, SS4; jolnB Cflsfla In attncMng 
CaUnaar, M\ bis body fonnd, SOO; 
BBlla with Ojeda, ii, 101 : hla mao. lOe. 

Coemo, Qiand-Dnte 
mode of checUng jii 
11L14B. 

Coto6bi,(pdiil, In Yucatan, ii, SIB. 

Cotubano,GaclqaeofHleueyjex^t&necs 
names with JDiit de KequlTsI. i. IBS; 
■VLptured and put to dentti, EOT. 

Council of CaetQe ordered to dlaonas the 
gvvsmment of the Indlea, HI. 123. 

Council of tbe Indlea oppose the scheme 
of 1m» Casaa, 0. ib \ exiioi-ted by the 
king's pnaohers, DO; receive their aug- 
gestlonB, ^ \ TealBt the scbeo^e of Tae 
Gaau, BT; aand monte to Ke^ Spain, 
IIL SBT; BanclloD the neir Iilu-s, iv. 
IIT; forbid printing of Eepulveda's 



tajndg, 



r, Ills 



oftheJnn 



GonndL of KIik Tecdloand frame a est 
-., r..T_,: ment,!. 200, 
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CrlmlDsIs, theli CmupoitBtloa to the In- 
dies, L les ; Coluinbiurs DpTDlon of li, 
Ifte ; Lbb Cuu'e oplalon of It, ISS ! 

Cqta, nBavBS of, L las, IM; tobsooo- 
Bmoking firet obBerrel thaie, ISB ; 
tiiondUneiH of Inli&biunts towaM Co- 
ImnlMS, 19S; Its (iocupa,tlim br Uia 

lorT,416: flisc£9Dorei«d,4ll); bdiBh- 
ilantB, m \ MllgEoii, «I ; TcIaBqaez 

take flight, 419; Lns Casaa arrlTeB, 

enloa made, 428 ; reverence for nn im- 
age of Uie Vii^n, 42S ; labubltimls 

CaemLO, 42a ; inliablituitg 11;, 42S ; re- 
turn,^; pBolficKled,4""- '•-" 






f,?a' 






Gubagua, Island of, iL ? 

SpanlardB, IGS, Ilk 
GuemnTacD, Cortes send 



sen governadoTS, 3C4; deatli, S5i). 
CuevD, Don Francisco de la, appolated 

Ilentflnant gorfiniDr of Guatemrila, ili. 

SBd.; gIrunphlisuttuiiltr,3fiTUa1iit 

gorenuc witii ilia Bialup of Quatenm- 

1n,3BT; snpeneded, eao. 
Cueybi, Indiana of, rettdvo OJeda, L 204; 

Lbb Caaaa thei'e, 421, 
Cnltlahiiac, Carte* there, it STB. 
CLiiUiLhiiBtzin,hTotlierofUoiiteziunB,U. 

are. 

CnltrvBtion, two Itlnda of, among tlie In- 

diaoB. <. OT2. 
Cumana, provlnco tS, rel^on tboi-o- it, 

'- ■ '-■— -—- IHe depuitnre of 



151; its hi 



tsfate, 






iv.l4; idols deatrt^d, Id; taken poa- 
seaaloD of by Fizarro, fn the nania of 
his Ung, 14; Tlcente da ValTsrde an. 
pointed blabop of, IB ; incaUng of H- 
zarro and Almano. 90 : desoribed, W- 
m fllB, ST, 



aD Indian hero, 48; talieu, 4U; Indiana 
renev tbo attaoJc, 02 ; recommence 
elege, m | news of Uia iteperoi's vlo- 
tory over iHa Turks anlvea, BS ; bucoot 
intercepted. Si; Bishop of Cuseo's the 
on^ r^iable aooount of the siege, ^ 
(note): asserted to belong to yev To- 
ledo, B4 ; AlmigrD adraDoes, CD ; at- 
taokei at nl^ht by* Almagro's troops, 
S9 ; tsken, til ; Ainiagco leares t^ 
Dlty, Tl ; retnms, T0 ; occupied again 
by Ahnagro, W ; dtr demanded by 

treats there, fiO ; entered bp F^aiido 
Flzarro, IDS ; [arolulion, \a &Tor of 
Ahnagro, roposed in, 1B3 j taken by 
CenCeuo, Sis ; GoqeiJo Pisirro ent«r4, 



nandea da Oiron bo- 



Dabaibe, Cadnue, Wa oonntiy devoj 
taled, L 333; unanccesafbl conspirac] 
£33; hla conntt7 unsnraesefully ei 
tared by Vaaeo Nnnei, 690. 

Daiien, the oolonisla averse to Klcucei 
1.313; iU treat blin,Bt5; fBniiae,38C 
Mictions tkere, SST; Fedraiios lane 
there, BST ; terrible limine, S60 ; ho' 

ple^ud, 408 ; one centre of conquest, 11 




U CttnUt, br Sepulveda. iv. 39a. 
Depopulation of Spanish Indies, It. 350 

*' B50, BBl; nnfavorable t 

35^ ; by war and lamiijE 

Dt^itoVoaiMeiaa Modo, by Las Casus 

111. SOS. 
Deu, Don Fny IHego de, Arohblshop oi 

Seville, recalTes Ijib Caaaa, f . 45S. 
DldE, Bartholomew, dlBCoyeie tlie Cap< 

of QoodHope-LTS. 
Diu del Castillo, Bemal, at Cuba, 11 
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D-las — Mncofi'viendm. 



re of Cprte 
. rtez confa 
n, 240! describes the Arst ei 



DifficDlliea to be eiuwDntered l>r Colnm 
bus nnd liis btMlieta in tlieir Boveta 

IMuIb Femandeii cUacoveiE Cape Verde, i 

Dlonyfilus, Brother. Ao^istinian, i!. 40. 

by [adlaD9i ii. 181, lfi3. 
DieQeverera mAuenced bj lellgLonB ma 

» of the ^puilardB, 



roha of ti 



□arke Of, ordered by Kiucr 
' ^p,L75!lr- 



sn.eS; of Ameil- 

^ Hfleentli centui7,956 ; luUiBKen' 
rforld, Ita pedigree, iL BIB; AMcnn 
end ArLierl<i»D, I'saulCs of tlieir concee- 

SiEtribntioa of laod la the Keir Woi'ld, 

ly. 861. 
Divereity of nali 

Uiolomew Uoli 






j^ Amome IDE 
hreBaof.Snni 

mbus,l.l[M! . ..._ 

; ltd Bite ehAi^d^ 1S9- 
land ol^ Don l3ie£0 (la- 
ItbercLSaS; Domlnl- 



hubb" 0^t Bimgf !^ ; celoniets romon- 
Gli^te ^olnBt tbe endeavora of Domln- 
icims to put dDim ileveiy, 348 ; and 

Slead nt court for tlio pfeees^on of In- 
laiiE,!J44; aatborltdee of, neod aa ex- 
pedition to Oblilblclii.Ii. 104; coma to 
an osreemenC niUi Las Csras, IKB. 
DomlnlctuL fX'lare arrive In mspfiiiiola, 1. 
S32; auandallEed at barbarlUeg there, 
S93; try to preach down Blaraiy, S40 ; 
send UL ftdTDcal« ia Hpain, 84S ; flntl 
In Cnba, 442: Bnt eBtabliebmeiit on 
Terra-flciiui. M5 ; iti ead &ts, 413 : IL 
151; vronoimce In f^Tor of thH freadDm 

on the Fearl Coait, II. ISC ; murdered 
by ladiaue, IGI ; reeelTe Lu Caaas, 
InS; reomoUe Coitez and Eslnda, 111. 
IMi; laud in HiiiFUuolii, KB; sccom- 
pnny Ponoe de Leon, ^ ; iirrlTa at 
Heiloo, S60 ; lurdness of life, ST9 ; act 



jTiflo in toe "Ljaaa or vmr," 
m Uie Chiiitlan doctrines In 
leB, S15; teach liiein to la- 
ImDts, 316 ; anxiety, S16 ; 
i; Bend Luis Cnno^ to Tnz- 



Mexlco,BSI, 33S; cuuvent at a 
independent, 3T1 ; lu^ Loa Co. 
accept tbe bialiopric ofCLilapa, i\ 
accomsany hhn there, ill. 



Dnero, Andrea de, 1l ^C 

Dui-an, ThomBB, Blgns the ansirer ef t 

Junta, on Indian affiiln, L 34<l, 
Dyaz, DmlB— Bea Dinie fernandez. 

Eahhes, Gil, expedition of, 1. S9-11. 
Eccleslaatlcna, qnotatloDfnnu.1. 4BT. 
Eclipse, how reneiTed by the Indinns 

Caman&,ILlDl. 
EduoaliRi of Indians, L 413. 
1^ Wlin, GcoueE rec^vsB that tume. 



op of 8t Domingo, lii. 184. 
EnclBO, Martin Fernandas de, as^ts 
OJed£, i. 334; uppolnted Alcalde cf 
^'ueyn Andaluda, 3Si; uirlres vith 

Yaaco Nube/on b^dVa vesaet, Wl ; 
sans tat Urahl, and ii wrecked, 900 ; 
peruana position, 7S%% eiplores the 
Bhoree of the Blrer DaHen, fiODj bat- 



Bhoree of the Blrer DaHen, fiODj bat- 
lla with the Indians, 801 ; ibunds tlio 
t/rna (£ Darlen, BOS ; deponed by his 
Bcnted^VHSeoNufies, 
algnaElt mayoi' for Dn- 



!n, 808; proeeented^VB 
■- — -^ted algnaE" — 

'n,8TS:ltsrB> 



J, 1^; ppproyed by llernai'do 



loryth^loiimBtln&noh of the great- 
labile caune, 111 ; deSned, 113 ; a 



a^nji; fVom tliem, IE 



dh'eoted to dlscuBs ^he niljeci, 133; 
allowed by the Spanish eonr^ 1D7 ^ot 

Spain advises their being mnda per- 
petual, in ; upheld ly Cortez, ITfl; 
proceedings of the auditors of Meslco 
concerning, ISS ; error In InstmctloDE 
concerning tliem, 130; not abollBbed 
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poeedi &i3 ; abandoDed, llti \ amiLial 

tliem In Fern mnd Me'xlcD, 32£llBg. 
Eadiuid, Sumujlonien- Uolinubiis beat 

there,! UK. 
Eoilque III., Don, ilavetT nodsr, L 44. 
Enrique} Lord of BaunioD, ednflfi.t1on, 111. 

9€ ; iQaLCroaCed l>y ValanzueU, MIb la 

obiaining redresa, SB ; nmlTeB to re- 



106; tieatT arranged, lOlt; baiitLzed 
with his fallon-ara £tAEua,10T: trenty 
iilgned, VSl ; aettles at Boym 107 ; dlui^ 

EnrlgnoE, Alonzo, Iv. IIU. 
iinriqoflla, Unrtqne ra called, HI. 93. 



lilsciibii, Pedm de, AlBcarerB the Cold 

Coast, i. ja. 
HdptnAl^AlonBO de, fi FrimclBcan, eeat, na 

mEng«, to Spahi, 1. S43. 
Ea^noaa, Guapar de, Alcalde Ma™, L 
SBfi; murdoisns eipedlUon to Terra- 
fiTniii,33S; ordendtopToaeedagElnBt 

tonnrd l^m, 40S ; npu^d Cape l^iui- 
ri>. \\\ 11 ; partnerablp wWi Haam, 
emljoBBulor to AhUAgrcs If. TO ; 



£dlF,ITj dt 

Espiiitu, Santo, la. CVrntzsi 
edlj)'SandoTsl,I11.40(n, 



to C^eda, 1, £M>. 
bo, IL UI. 
Mlgnel, liiB B,t 



ntloIDgiiCT-,l.lM 



at cf JOB- 



I fle, appointed lieutenant 
rfMaiI«i,lii.8rt fend ivltli Albonioz, 

rniioicuis 



— ; tteaflUTflr, nnd m .. 
ceedABunar,164; dlBpnloni 
154 ; IjBDiehes bim, ^E ; D 



do AgUilB 



FeliplUo, on Indian jouth, l^ptiEed, ii 



Ferdinand, 
fropoeitir 

ai^Wt. 



41(i;lDlerbretflFaUierVii*nte'BBpEcch 
to AtahuaUpK, 4D4; dejerls Almagi-o 
— ... "rjoce, of Portugal, L 43. 

Uns, his DiddaBB toward 
i of Columbiu, lOB ; queen 
eqnest t&3ia ; Beocmd mai^ 
befitflnes Begent of GattiZe, 
itoOTanao,BI4;,ae2:gov- 

. the Indies, SIO; arantB re- 

partlnlentofl of Indiaps to his oontt- 

colony.Sn; reeepHonof Ov-ando,B30; 
instiuctlon to Don D!«o ColuiiibDi-, 
saO; errors in hi»ln™,5ai; letter on 
Iniportatlon of Indians, 2B3 ,' eiGnBes 
for hbn, SS4: ; receiveB the cIyU agents 
from et. Domingo, 344 ; di»ntiEfied 
wltli the decUico of Uie Junta, aeks an 
opinion fFomldeiii-eacheni,34B;adontB 
andcaniosouttJiedBaIaion,S^; vain- 
ly reqneatB Fedro de Cordova to logiB- 
late for tbe IndianB, iES; eununonB s 
new Jnnta, 954 ; IsBtruclIoaB to Pedra- 
liBi, SS&-8DT ; airanoea Tsbco NnOez, 
E90: eancUonetbemleelon of Fedro de 
Cordova, 440 ; JuaUficfl reparttmlentos, 
451 \ grajita audience to Lae CBSfLS, 
4GS ; death, 4nD ; administration In 
the Indies bb; luBtmctlous toFedra- 
lias, 460 ; sppolntmenta In Indies, 4G;; 
yiewa on the imyoilation of negiDoa, 

4C»j a good man oT^IneBS, ULls| 
enjd to have hronght the resldoncU 
fcGtb Aragon, 142 : re^enclaa suited 
IdB contiona DhsiBOter, 14B ; left no 
treasure to bla grandson, 306. 

'BrnflndeB, Jum, corrnpled ty Aldnna, 
Iv. 300. 

'emando on eite of New London, iy. 3T6. 



Fend between the Ilia 
rela in the world, iv. 1] 



^ ^ads, i. 4(tT T dJeploK 

nopoly of the trada in n^iw 
Igiieroa, Kodrigo de, eent to 



emingB, the, rule in Epsin, li, 10; do 
not forget Lna Cnaaa in hie retirement, 

ores, Antonio, alcalde, ^ults GubogtiB, 
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e,m.\ Hi iiistoiy unimpor. 
L India. 403 

J, rfcglu pan.ULaa. 



tar; n-ratabllalied, lli ; reuive 1414 
GasiB, 114 ; attuflkBd bv Indians, 185 : 
BFiiTS In MbiIco, 111. ^; B\Aa ivitli tho 
Mahcp of bfflxioo, 174 ; deacfibo tLo 
nativeB of Nav 8911I11, ITS ; Tarm nd. 
vocBtBB of iDdlane, ils; luid In TTow 



the ImporCablon of negm&i wi 
iiBnrasyor, Dleso do, einbissafl 



<iAi.EHi, La, now Uona Oalaota, iu Trii 

idnd.ii. od. 
Gollo iBlind, dlacoyorod, ilL 4(H(. 
Galvaz, Count do, Mai^uia of Sonorn, li 



Gambia, Hirer, discoYariea ctlend to, L 
84; vnlor of negroes there, GB, 66. 

Garavllo, AndiBi, agent of Vasco Nunez, 
roturna from Ciib«, L 801 : iMltorous 
i^ort About VwcD Nnnen, B98 ; an en- 
emy to Vasco NuneK,404; OvJedo's 
lesUmony In his fliTor, 40K, 

GaravItD, FruiolB, lo be ?en( to Ac!n, i. 
G94; BOUthegthoeoremoT'SBitsplclona, 

CitrceB,Jnnn,Doininlcfin, lands in Terra- 
fiiina, L 4411 ; dfntli, 445. 



death from 



Golumbue,Li41; Indians take 

Baoa,FalrD deEa^choAentowud^Feru, 
It. le; ; his demande, 1S9 ; Hpji^t«a 
pieBldent, 190 ; perBona! aDpearance, 
100; mental poirera.lW; eeta Ball,191; 
conJei's with Hhiojoga >t Fsnami,193; 
meeaage lo the Ticei'oy of New Spain, 
104; lettertrora ehaDelegaUe of]?eru 
'"5; goto Gonialo Kia'- 



100; le 

tJia Delesalos, iOg, SiIb < 
death, 207 ; ssUa Aon I 

214 ; (ODcLas Xnnxa i 
preparatlonB fhr vex 

the Apnc^iao, Wi; 0.1 



iiiafromP!iinlTo,S30-831 t a 
render9,930; repllestoh de n ii 
gives him ]a cliargfl of Centeno, 2A 
Cur^jal befove him, 243 ', calla a con 
cii lo try pTlB<mere, 2^\ thalr exec 
tlon, i4&-m) ; anccesacB, 2fil ; gre 



QdatlonotLnPaz^zaG; enteraLlma, 
; Booi works, aes ; orSara inspec- 
Lofenaniuienden.S&S; picpareaaec- 
[.Act ofltennrtlUon.JSSj suspends 
lyal order, MS ; sets sail for SpMn, 
; artivea, 2S0 ; Biahop of FBiendn, 
; mahop of giguenjui, W» ; death, 

ir, Don, l?rincipiJ of TeqnlEiatlan, 



offiiira of OoMea, ili. IBS. 

merehanta monopolize the trade In ne- 
groes, IL 93. 

George, Fort St., bnllt, i. 74 

Ghvit, I^ter of, inatrucfa tjie Meiicsna, 
U, SB3 ; eore tamptation, BG4 ; landed 
jy the Bishop of Mexico, 288. 

Giion, FronalBco Hern&ndea de. dlacon' 
■ iot AotofItepBitltIon,lv.E6B; in. 
led with a new conquest, WH ; re- 
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(rodoy—JJarmonious. 



rabol, ac 



Sit^si bis proceedic^d. ^G^ \ lett 

compared to GtmziilD finllo's, 

defent and death, KTl, 
Sodoy, FtuicIbco de, It. SI. 
Gold OosBl diacOTered, " 



thsClirisdaJig.lse; lepoits of flailing 

for it, 338 ; oraameiUa of, on Uw Pesii 

Coast, IL 114. 
Gomera, iBland, treatmeat of natives, L 

55 ; ColmnbnB sails t^om, IDS. 
Gomeii, IVnandez, taxraa Ifao coast of 

AfiiciuLTa; dIsDOYeistlieQDtd.C[>Dst, 

CtomiM (Gomedus) relatea fte donUt of 



Gorgomx iBland, PizejTo there, VA. 411). 

Ooiemment, Author's romark about it, 
1. 490; bi Hew Wwld, Ilka mm In 
SiHin, ir. 403; mnoldpal. In the In- 
diee, m. 

GoveniDr,tliedaticflot described b^ An* 



haaid nob be traders, iL 



Gcsnada, In Slcnragt 
Srsnde.feiciQA'-'- 



AMcD, Ejilled up, : 



am, la Xa-llaco, Pedro de 

at iBlen'd—See San SoIti 
of FfLrunav, tbeli' rellg: 
le); entertsin Cabeca de 



iiabuPf Is taken prisoner, but dellv- 
1 up to bis people, 160 ; flight, IBS ; 
Jorefl br tha Oackina Malobsnes, 
loptnred, 16" 

I riliTfe&i, 1104,611, 
inatemola, ita blstoiy vUllsad up to tbe 
acv Uvs, III. 3ia,' meBwagen tbere 
from Alvarado, SSI; oilgin obeeure, 
£25 ; eai'l; hletoiy, S8S-SSB ; prlnolplo 
'" '— '^1 the.lbrons, SB6; prev- 



SBT; 1 



leof 



iroes, S3T ; d-vlIlEEtlon, £93 
trea,tnieae of capUreB, S3E 



nominateil, S6T ; Wn de . 
turns to the monasteiT, r " 
ry fruitful in Important 
Guatemala, Bishop of, ] 
bnuidlag-lron for ranson 
134;reeeiveBLisCaBasD 
""" ^onds to Spain 5ji' 



Anguh) re- 
iTfeMato- 



"ftr opoo the Soeo- 

tbelr fiiTor, 891 ; lojol orflar (n their 
CiTca:, Ml; aufleringa under Alvarado, 
844 ; deprived of thdt Audlenda, Iv. 



expl^ned, i. Vil, 

GuaUguana, Cociqiie of Maiorli, be- 
sieges Fert Megdalana, 1. 148. 

Guayuorfma, Act of ReparllUon ^huncil 

Grnaytft™, Pass ot ooonided by Almagro, 

BS ; Fmnando's attack desorfbed, 89. 
(Jnema, iv. 110. 
GneiTO, C!rlal61)iil, commanas the cspe- 



Jiizman,Juaado,iv. 61. 

iuzman, Kuno de, appoinled Preddant 

of tha Andiencia of Me>:ko, ill IBS; 

unonilid to Lis office, ISO; rniclty, 

Iabbebu, King of, embassador from, i. 
lauagtuma, Los Coaoa anirea Uiere, L 
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Lti[0}> caclqua of part of (?iiba, hia 
tplulon of the GbtiBtinnpjL IDC; gdu- 
quared by VfllaaciiiGZ, 421; 1l1& fiite, 

iranB^ oppofiltQ treatment of oadqnee 
of, t7 Lfn Oasas tmil Narviez, L 4SD , 
tail n of, founded, in Cuba, 4S] 

nn, liidL" of PortogelilncUj, L 20, 



LanCanite, M, dlsposltian to peace, 
CD, loflt pubho eut^Tiloe, 00 , opinion 
of VenetlaaB, GO , ^onda out La da 
MoatOf OO, ^araol«r tetaa Faj^ 7 
SeuM, OH, death, 70, cbaEscter fenn 
AEurun,ni, Lnlnla at elndy, Tl , not 
to,T3, eonipaTed'<ffiGhCDlnni1m8,S5 

HeniT VIL of Eoglaiid, BiirtbDioiaeir 
CofumDnB BoW to hun, 1 lOB 

ITernandeE Garolih Mb JiiliueiKe on this 
hlatoi;, 1. 101. 

Iligner, oilgin of Uie revolt ttierc, L 191 ; 
Juan de EsaiilTel sent to oueH it, 191 ; 
oniBlty of epaniards, IDl ; peace t& 
stored, 192; enother revolt, 204; via 



Ilmojoiu, l'nliode,]oina_Gonial» Pilar- 

commands the fleot, 378 ; TecelTW and 
conf^ nltli tiia President Qneis, IDS ; 
Infiicma GimmloFIzsito that ho la not 



to tie royal cauEB, . . , 

death, SS! ; nmrdered, SSS. 
Hlapanlola, ColDmbua lande at, L 118 ; 



a eoloof there, ISd ; hs arclTes then 
a second time, IBB; Imposes tribute 
thero,14e; Indians of, aoffer from ibsii 



wnt to Spsln, IGQ ', oonfWlon there on 
Ihe arrival of Colnmbus on lili thlvd 
vo7aEe,X0»; quiet restored, 165;Bj]ia- 



TtvBl, ISI , fomlne, IBS , Oysndo ■ gcv 
amment, 19B, causea of ill govern- 
ment, 21s (note) , Locayans lirooght 

joinl^ goVeinor, B28 , how to renew 
Il3 population, 241 , fa.ial effects of col 

ls.iIon deci'cased, 4B9, 4M, retietlUm 



lies, 11 5^ I 

S^it,^fi".i '1 !i ' ' 1 1 1'l, 

the Andleuoia Inlerfei^ tjiere, 16 , M 
Taxado composeB diBordei«, Bl^t 
nonlmns, IW of, linvded city on He 

BhOTB!, IL IBS 

Horae, the, en inipoiiant actor m the 
gpanish conqueslE, ui. 591 



IIosi 

Honaebolder, deGuiti 

Huciinn, TmmIb itf, li 



1 iia 



£20 



ii. <192,hl 



hi 

CUBCO to QuUo, 167. 

UuaKoclDgo, Indians of, accomi 
Spanish ermy, iL 418; lords 
piaiii to the Bishop of Mexico, 

UuitzilopocliUlj a Meilcan gcd, 



<e, DeJ ; : 

tnman rsoe. udvanlagea of s hcUef In lis 
iraily, L aiT. 
lumao snoiflees in the Now H'orld, it 

126, leo. 

Inrtodc^ Battolome, left fn Ahena- 
macho's country, L 533 ; retuixa to 
Doilen, 833; ill^fallj captures In- 



B, Valley of, Iv. SO. 
lol, liow a cmel one is see np, n. jov. 
icB, aneironB appointed by PizaiTo, iv, 
12; his death, 13. 

IBS of Pern, donbtj^l origin, iii, 480 ; 
trs4]tion conoemlne It, -^ ; their do- 
minion. 436; the only ^.thinkers in 
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Indian — JsaiieUa. 



lenf, 4G4; tJudi' dynaatT end 

Manco Inni, Pnuno, Huayi 
uDd lUl Upnugu}'. 



is.llLSlG; cbontU) 



sua pleads theli canae. dfiS, Xlmeoe 
legTgUlS fiir them, 4fl0 , >md denial^ 
them isBS, 40)>, lostrnctloiu for thel 
govBrmnent, 4I1»-4*1 , IflB Oaaas H| 
pointed protoatort 4f !f , nuuMcred i: 
Trinldud; a 14, projwad BmiBratio 



iJomg made slaves I 1^ 1« bw> 

not bo Tje rernfjred from, thdr own dlB- 
tricljB IQO proteeton apjKdntfld 160, 
nuiaber of orphans, 104, japal biliif 



loraBfiT.ja; or unHO reB^iiine bpoQ- 
lards, 19 ; loiii OrgaheE nadei FftoUo, 
94 ; etirmbhes between the Ivo paX" 
ilea of, 98; flight of PaiUIoMOB;Brat 

oompanrGonzaloPiaaTcoillS; mxSea- 
iog^ ll£; defend passage of the Ainn- 



lowed by Act of Bepiiit ( 



34B ue ]i]i b> eji d miL, j uitder 
Per viaa and &i anlal rale S£>S per 
isli by war and Ihin ne 354 rnlcs fijr 
tl^T t eatmeDtbyJeQulba T8, happ> 
3tB.le in reduct ons BSO-S. S , ho» of 
fect^d by Spaolsli colonlzatioD 400 

deUlltT, Ice ; of the islanda waste 
.197,193; otHispaiiicJa re- 



debmtf, m ; 

ToLt, headed by Guaiion^is l^clqne u 

rebel tmd li^al BpaniardB, 15B; avoid 
the Spaniards, 19B: reaaonably a,verEe 
tfl the Eodety of Iha Bpanlorda, Vi6 ; 



Vli; oftha'peM^ljCoaj 

arlthmeUe, 

the one bllt«'' 



ihedt^FmodBDE 
rear. Coast, their ocou 
loraof BolitD^T8; tl 



gsvs promlsa of b«ttei:thhigE,S5; ah. 
aence of sqnalor among them, S6 (note) ; 
omaseotenC M thtil SpaoiBh vMlore, 
ST ; Mendly toward SpAnlarde, 1X3 ; 
tbnd of bargaining, 11^; rise against 

mlnlcuue, 1. 44il ; trea^eroirdy stolen, 
443 ; of i^elilo QueDuido attack Man- 
tedesro, ill. 3BS: attack Pizai-ro, SftS; 
of service sent from PanjuM, iv. 152 ; 

thei'e, L SID ; critical period tJtei^ ^3 ; 

a good lav there, ilL 13B ; reUeved 
im l^e administration of the Bishop 
BurgoB, IBS ; a great aphere of ac- 
m for the monks, 360. 
QQ de guerra, lU. llfi : may Ije made 
—iTSB D^L IM; de locate, 111. 115. 

Infantado, Duke de, 1. 409. 

IntiniBlaoit, aeiva^aa ayerae to it, il, 13. 



dahella, colony o£ foundei 
bus, 1.139; the royol ci 
Jnnii Agnado, aniTea tliei 
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Islanders — Langioage. 



101 ; oaareased by Luis fle Sttntangel, 

10E> ; moUvee for coaqueet of the In- 
dlei, IIT ; her picture st Orsnadi, IIT; 
iadignHtion At vAxkb tidiig wnb bome 
Ivv OolumljiiB, and pTaulamaUon adiu 
cemJag tium, 164; lUneas, IBG, SD8 ; 
[ndten&tliia sgilDBt OTHndo, SOS ; 
daatt, 209 ; will, 210 ; her beqneat to 
Ferdinand inJudidoDaf 211. 

Islandeis IncooBtuit people. 1. E4fl. 

LtlUlmdiitlibTotbeTorUieldiigi 



latspalBpa, derivation, of name, H. 2TB 
(note) ; Cortez there, %Tt ; uttadied b; 
Coi-tea, sea ; Sandoval ocouplea It, 
4Id; DlUzensmaJce smoke «ignaU,11T. 

rztapaJapa, Lord of, choaf" --■--■■-- ■-- 
the UexJcans, IL &Si. 



Jeaolts nrtlTe in Paraguay, !v. &I6 ; in- 
BtTDQldons &om the prorfncial, ST7-378; 
la dlBgreoe, 3SB. 

Jeve slsaBBd ay the coloiiiata of Neir Sp^n 
wiUi lanyeTB, iii. S8. 

Jliiteinal,Filaoe,ilI.tiBl. 

jcrrge, Dtor, pi^oipel of TecpaoatJtaii, UL 



rt,SB; TegretaBemols'stbte-SS; mil 

(?B la cojiYoreloTi Jn Congo, S3. 

1, Don, Giu^iie of TuzalutTan, bap 



ta the departure of 



JnAgea of Appeal at 

IndluiB, L 1^. 
Jodielal ConnoU app 






paob^L 

in detail, 248 ; fbimdatlon of Ibeir dc- 
cJbIdu, ^ : desidon adopted, 2B0 ; Oe- 
cMona of a n«r one, SH ; t^nre of 
both, 2(MS (note) ; Bummoned to hear 

mites, 4Tl-4n ; formed by Lea C«eu, 
U. 46 ; their reeolntloii, 47 ; tbrbld en- 
DoniI«idas,llLlB{IJ of tlie grest CouD- 
cit of Baain, Bmmmmed onMexIcaDaf- 
t^rs,lfl-lTS; o^aioaofOoTtGEHSlffid, 
ITS ; Ealutaiy determlueUoD, ISO ; ila 

■ ■" " onIiidlaBaf6iIra,iTl 

' held at Bareelona 



™(na 



imberi.liO; belt 

in affaire, 14T: memoera, 

a deciaioo, 14T; Bummoni 



EumiitTrms, the, III, 230. 

Hlng'e oiScorfi oupoee Alvarado'a golne; 

to Peru, 111. 31^ 
^dbTb preachei's form s Junta with Ls3 
Oaaaa, [1. 4lt ; address the Council of 
the Indies, W ; maguity tbeir office, 
Cil ; demand to aea Iba laws for tbo In- 
dleB,E(£,52; bear the proviQlona for the 
TndfeB, fi2 ; 'viltten eidnion 
BaW; thekpUn.KK- 
KnlghlaoftheCt.Idi 
40; tJioir plivilCBi 
Knowledge confined 



proposed, if. 



, , his bishop^ 

ito, Iv, ST8 ; admcnleheg him. 312. 
LagdB, Ik comp^iT of a 

Li^nDa, Hernau 

lanuoa, Taney of,lT.iii, 
LfiMaioU, lewBTdcdl^ Prince IIoDiy, i. 
4T; hlB second expeolUan, 54. 



et fitted out there, Si 

Ilt-».o de, clemency 

Im.lv.aiO. 
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Languages — Las Casas. 



cIso'B battle vitb the Indiana of Di 
eo, 301 i arrivea at Cuba, 4*1; espc_ 
tion toCitinaffUI^)4^; rarenocedby 
IMiniu,421; (»rsbrlihem,4S4:reaB- 
Bni^tliacaAncaofH&TBiu,^; at 
ZBeliBt4SljliB9areaIMeiid,46a;Te- 
oolvefl a paeljla andlndlfliu In lepartl- 
miffiili], iB6; commnDes with IninwIC, 
' d of Hie erll of zepavU- 
np hie ludiim?. 




if emlgnnti., _ . , 
S EI; a new plan. 



,a6T;. 



new oppoalHon, 53 ; beai-d Sefore the 

lilm.ijn; big leply to It, ei ; altsrcKtion 
with BlBliop of Darlen, 02 ; epeeoli be- 
faTeGhailesV.,di]; gust utBae to him, 
■ 1 ; toorea bj Uie ffiahop rf Bmgon, 

; teirltoiy 



Agdrro, n; uiu emu 
terprlse not paroelTe^ 
saBlenat! to hJm, Tl ; e 
tuoaJ IBa Bad fiaijj} 



ibaAe St San 



OnbaKna Idnder blB good we t, ITS 
appeaJatatbe alcalde ofl^uba^a ITS 
unwtUmgly Quite blB a limy 130 biB 
followsn attacked, 1S2 , leune the &te 



tlie anthor, IBS ; intbrma the king of 
Ills misfoFtmeB, ISS; endufance uid 
peiEavaranc& 189 ; nla fixed purpose 
undietoibed bj- the tarmon of UiB em- 
pire, 191 ; drapondeniTi 191 ; conacBla 
Ilia grief, isa ; rocayed ii a Domini- 
can monaatery, 199; takes the tensnre, 
194j uotfotgottenatcouTl,lDl; etudles 
in uiemcaiastei7,lGfl:nQBui'es Enrique, 
111. 107 ; iBjentg Sita ancourogeRient <S 

allowed to pieadj,^; commenceQ hia 
hialArv, fiOU ; ooDupationB fi'om 1^9 to 
ISeS, 296 ; how ba came to Uffiiico,£9T; 
attends a Cbapter of iila Order, SOT : 
goes to Nlcsisena, 39T, 298 ; goes to 
Peru, 399 ; letnme to SeaS^o, W) ; at 
Leop, 300 ; cmpoaaii the Ooremor of 



Kl»; K 



opteaf 






de E)nBl«aala,304; Btudies the Quich6 
luicnHge,300; hlaJ^ UnicQ Voc^ioida 
MoS),fiie; deridefliij' the eoionlata of 
Ehjstanuda, 909 ; bold undertaking In 
the "Land of Wir," BIO; preparationB, 
310 ; anxiet J-, 818 ; Joy at the auccess 
of hla ilnt mlaeioi], 831 ; goca to tbe 
" Land of W^' 880; pieocbCB In tbe 



on voUtlcal lift, S39 ; desirea to fonnd 

SDebioe in the " I^nd of War,'^ 330 ; 
>nnds Hablnfil, SGI; takes Don Juan 
to Guatemolb, 333 ; returns to Bnblnal, 
895 ; visits Coban, SSe ; sent to EpilD, 
BBS; bl3rol8^npi™peia,BS8; detaiu- 
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ee Bie Sealniclii 



i38 

ed In Spain, EU;tl 

Spain,!?"— '—"- 

the Indii^ — , „ 

camIendHBil45; aided by Dcnolnlcai 
US; ills viBVB pTeTBiI,I4B; lettei » 
- Domia]oanaln^iii,S€S: alcoieln wfl- 
emlneDce, STfi : neir lA>g due to big 
floei^. STG; laDOTH, BTft; refUsee Uie 
bbaioplio of CnacD, BTG J aineptB tlie 

Mjluirlo oTCMapa, "" ■ '-^ "- 

^^lib him to '""" "' 
blaEiap,2TS; 
alHaln^aa to ' 



Zas C'asas — Zos Retjes. 



to Bee, sh ; bablta u 



£068, iSO ; return to Us diooOEO op- 
Tosed, 931 ; determlneB lo enter, SSI; 
nardone Ind[ui aontluels, S3S ; enten 
Cindad Beal, 2SB; pmceedlncs in ttie 
cathedral, SS3; cottventbeESbbynroied 

B9Ep; leams tlie rerocatloQ of new laws, 
£S6 ; Buditon' addresa, SSI ; attends a 
erood at Mexico, 23T; Ills reception, 
SS3; refUgea to Tlslt king's offlcere, 
SB3 ; dIaaatMel vltli proceedings of 
fl7nod,iinnunonflaJnnta,S€9; i^tume 
to spsjn and tedgiia bislioprlc, 290 ; 
pendoD, 990 (note) ; jngllfios bis tom. 
ularr A Donasdon, Wl ; opposes Se- 

Snlvedi's vlewfl, B9S ; determinea lo re- 
Its bis doctrines, S90; reads his Uii. 
toHa ApoUsieiiia befoi^ tbe Junta, a9Sj 
anBwon Bspnlye&B^a 0*^60110119, WS ; 
nature of c^rovorsy.SvB; veplytixnn 
Deat«rriaomr,S{ll; defends buman eac- 
lifteaa, BBS ; wmBtraes tlia pamble of 
tiia supper, SOS ; reply from SbAugns- 
Une, 305 ; defends Indians of Florida, 

oon™raIon,3»TTTiewofJnriadlotloiiof 
lilogs of Spain In Indies, S09 ; SepnI. 
Teda-B opimon of Mm, 31D, 311 ; sd- 
monlsliedbrLadradB,31S; appaala to 
Fbillp n. thnnigb a letter to his 00a. 
tbasor, 314; writes t, irentiis on Fern, 
31S ; argues Jor Quatemalans at Mad- 
rid, 320; death, 390; bis lifb a portion 
of hlston, 391 ; accusations of enemies, 
891; Adlure aa Dalaaist, 399; apolog; 
for his Hbore in tlie fint iuiporutioD 
of usgcoes, 092 ; estlmats of tbe de- 
struction al Ittdiaas, SSV. 

Las Oasag, Frandsco de, aent to Hondu- 
raa,iiri6. 

Lsudonidjro, RernS, fOuuda Cliarlefort, 
iT. 401. ' 

Law of aucoession proninlgated, iiL BIS: 
origin In Medco, iv. 32B. 

9^; tbe first sttempt.atlogialatlon tijc 



thdr being permitted 



; dintculdea abou 



LebCDO, Licentiate, spuointed to succeed 

Ibarra, i. 46L 
LoglsiaHon the »ork of many jnlnds, il. 



bis will an evidence of Peruvian mo- 
raUly, lii. 483. 
Leon, Antonio, eiplalns a i-epartlmiento. 



Leon, Brotber Alonso i 
klno^a preacbor, 11. 40 

Leonniunded in Nlcarj 
t«ar seen there, 91: 

Leon, Uemmi Fonee de 



Leon, Luis Fooce de, Licentiate, sent lo 
Ueiloa to lake a reeldenclB of Uirlez, 
lil. OS ; tok^ bis wand of office, 04 ; 
ordered 10 diacuee tlie subject of enco- 
miendas, IBT ; proclalniB tbe rcetdcncla 
of Cartes in Uerico,3SD; dlea,lD9. 

tVom Mexico, IL ^T. 
Leoncico, dog of Vaaco Kuflez, L S76 

Lerma, Captain Garda de, sent oe Gov- 

L^ina, Pedro de, sent ttom Los Keres 
lo reconnoitre, It, 60; dlacontent, 10 ; 
treachery, 72; goes over lo Almagro, 
T9 ; atfact on Fernando PlEarro, 99. 

Lima, Los Keyes Hftarwaid so lulled, Iv. 
IT ; Hie vlceray enien, 154 ; Inbablr^ 
ant« protest a^inst tlie new bins, 1S9 ; 
audltfflv arrive, 150 ; Lorenzo de Ai- 
dant appointed governor, ITT ; presi- 
dent's entry, 950; bow peopled by ne- 
groes, SOS. 

Llsai'ds, JUver of— See Chogre. 

LlamLnabe, Atabnallpa's captain, ill. IffiS. 

X/iafaa, Alonao de, nepbew to srcbbiab- 

"~ " iBBfce&VBl " """ 



lysn, Fiiai', nroc ores pardon and snfe- 
:onduot for fiaspar Eodriguez, iv. Ifll- 



L™ Kejes, Perdioaud and laaliel 
oalled, L 182 ; reoeiro and listen 
lunhnii, 08-100; mctivs tot cor 
"'"""'""" "■"'■ graclor 



of Columbns on ble retnra ft 

New World, las- confer bonors upon 
'srelgnty of 
131; tender- 

givB Inatrnotlong to Colmnbns £» Ma 

aatlcs lo tupeilntond tbe religions edn- 
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Bend t^raftoiy iDdSooB to Bffaaif ! 

S"al3 to ^°to Ilia Infliffl, ItST"'"' 

izg t^olumbaa to ^rjvnt reparClmle 

lit land to Spanlai-ds, 1B3 diaBatisflefl 
with Colnmbua. IDT, appoiatBobadills 
to iaveBt^^ota tha sSoitB InUielndtear 
1«S.- letter to (JolumbnB, 169: care in 

1)118, lis ; iiiBtruotlona to OTapdo, 1T9, 
181-183; state of their famny, IStt; 



Ja tlie Valley of Lima, It. it ; u 
report Df ftbenflomoeat, Hi: step 
alege rnlBedi CT: peiiL of FljEan 



loa EIo3, Fedro de, BuperBades PednuiM, 



LoJBlfl, slain in CUll, Iv. BSB. 
1.11099, Mnicoe, sent aa embUBodor 
Ilnbbeali to Rome and I.labon, L ! 



SlaJd, Province of, la Cuba, subjwicd. i. 
JdalobBJies:, Cndiliie, liarboi-s GuarloD^i, 

Mila, rizMTO and Almogra meet cil, iv, 
SI , Gonalo HaaiTQ nclvuuCEs, SO. 

Maldonado, Alonzo, appointed jiul^ In 
HiBpaniola, L 300; auditor of Jlexico, 
ilL l&i, aa temporaiy goi'oriuir of 



Maldonadi 
iv. 116 ; gose to tbe Emperor In Ger- 

Hallndi^.Oartes eo rsHcd b; Mexicaug, 
1L2B1; dijil>«ion,aol(potc>. 

Uun Indians, lILeeO. 

Mama Oello, tradition ooncomhig lier, i. 
KTB; lil.^ 

Unn brutalized by hatdablpB, i 890; of 
bu^neB?, neesBBroy guali^e^ for <Hje, 



LngOiFemi 



S;\ui 



iz de, Iv. 131 ; : 

lde,lBl. 

Liiquo, l^rnando de, porlnersblp ' 

larro, ili. 330 ; eonstancy, 407 ; 

of Tunibez, 410. 
Zusindns of Camilena quoted, L ' 



bna, 1. 1' 



LAH, forlMffl tbere, iii. BB. 
volTi. his Priiicf, i. ISa, 184, 

reduced by Colum- 

^, 1. M. 

me piiiduce of 

lie^ged by GutJlEua- 

ef, no templen en tlie 



Magelta, Stral 

i»aBl,lf.l4a. 
Magiacn, a Meilcan lora, con 

rel^on vltb Cortez, II. Wa. 



LBT6 



1 concerning him, 



■1.Z 



saiio'ia a'fiieni !v. 14; nidaAlma- 
gra,21; reeeiyeBTulttomo, 30; allowed 

etIiBi FermiaD (thler»,S8; plei^SD; 
sends re-enfiwcsrosntB to Uie IjoBicgcd 
fbrCresB,!!); declines te nfgotiata with 
AbqnH">, «Bj refiBca to join Almagio, 
Tli defeateaby On?)''™, TO; negoti- 
ates with BlaBcc Nunez Vela, ITS ; 
deMIi, lett, 181. 

Manero— See Mochhna. 

MKnrInnB,Don Gaiida, Conde do Osomo, 

iu.m 

Uansanedo, BemarAloo, Jeronlmlte, I. 

Maqnahuitl, or Mexleao Bword, iL £68 

(notc>. . 
MarocapSna, Indiana oaptpred tliero by 

OJean,iL10(l! Ocampu's8ucoesB,108; 

under the dominion of tJic ^pnnlarOB, 

20a, Blavehuntl^stpedidon returns 

thoTL, aiB 
MarBgunj. Cidque, u 109 



d there, 110 the gove 
GoTemor of Cubsgnn, IS 



Howled byGoogIc 



440 

irsi 



Marga/eite — Memeo. 

PeSn^ appcnnlei ca 



Mt>ii«i,a 



Msrh 



.184, 



jvluce of m^panlola, natives 



DTtea tD UoDdums, ik 38. 
luHixujiuuj f i-iiiiclflco Oe, Bldbop flf Ghia- 

tba oonvanfi at SantiA^ iiL 303 ; 
tenshes haa OBena the QulduS lan- 

MttraUIa, Jnana, nlft of Valiaute, whip. 

on tbB I^^ 1. 8i4 ^™ ° ™ 
410."' ^ 't S e , 

Uai-tyTf Peter, c 



MaBa, peifbrmed fbr tJie first llmo o 
Qola Coast, 1. T3 ; at CoDgo, SS ; 
flist eung la the Indies, SSe. 






Uafi^blllis, 



d the Spanlali all 
Bel i)TevailB, 3TT 
Sef; Corlez n 



rlan GiirocB, his port 



«,m.i 



bnesiulQri &(ini, to Cortes, S2S I 

of, on Indian rule, iv. SGS. 
Medina Cell, Dute of; Columlj 

to, L 10» ; letter of, (o Coliun 
Medina Sldonia, Diil» of.Colnmbi 

ElieBtOjtlOO 
Mondoza, Csfilnal, lettsr to, 

DiOe of Medina teli on behalf 



Mesfi^ do, exs 
Mexican yeai . . , 
tlan, L203; paintt 

gpanlardB, 



iponda Willi ihe Egyp- 



Lde ChiietlBiiB, 
IS; not easy w convoit, 894; thtjr 
olB|801J attempt to axplflln tbehor- 
ra of iheli' lell^on, S04; teiror & 
reralllng fnfiuenoe, SIB: discus the 



stL'oyed, B2T ; hata U^s goreimn 
GoTtBE, 3S9 ; Iwelege tbe SpaDls 
ilaaD,MOi mdlnesa to die, 841 
leave of AiyaradD to cdebriite i 
Tal,34T! BBEtlmenlSBflsTthBd 
nm of CoclcE, 34T ; women 
tide countijmen, 348 ; attache 
li^theirfrativelbf AlTaradD,3l 
tack the Bnaniah ganison, and ■ 
Coftaz, 304; bioT ' "-- ■ 



ivery of tha troops, 
resofyc, 65S: ooonpy 
he temple, BBS; dla- 
itmlnatiba, Bfll; Tie. 
or dnrlng Ite retreat 



LgUlar laternev with Cartoz 

canoes toch Bpan 

defteted, 4 S -ar d 



rntng a horltl b, Si 
fclip, BS, skill 

to fesson 2SD 

IfeTicatemoatl betrays 'ihe oonsplracy 

of tha MeKiean Hnea, lii. 47. 
Mexico, bnman eaorlfica there, 11. 131 ; 
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in bj- C 



z, ZI2; ietctihea, 
39^; wiaereg- 



- -he Ewilr- 

Ij ton 

discord and peeCiL 

,_,41^; aeoonddnr'a siege, 4M; 
:l7 Invented, 4^ ; geaecel hMbcIi 
lenoad, 433 ; a ECcond great at- 
4S!i- ilirpp foiirtla of Hie oitr 
itlack camraenoed, 



: lermtle, flOT: torm of the temple, 
i ... ..: — . thenoa, 

!ed. 411 : eroBt Bdueil 



446 ; 'eiege faDgoi 



J, 4BTi 



:ge,4C9; foil, 409; e\Saa 
- tAtlee, 4TG ; descried by 

L^u^aaC repaired, 12 ; 



sUlB, 13; ayuedi 

tliaJikegiTmg for viuiwy, i-e^ duiuu 
Iwotj, 13 ; oflQupled by the Spaniards, 
20 ; dllBcidUes la eeCtlement of (lis 
colonr, SB; mter-mDIs Introdnoed, 
29 ; fortress bnUt, 00; prospects, SI; 

nve, 82; 'Cortei returns, fiS; PoacotlB 

commenced, SB;' rebnildliig,ea: gen- 
erally Ht to receive good le.nB, ISO , 

153; □o^goyeniQ^jlBl; CojieEbau- 
IshoJ, ISd ; Inhabitants enrued tiier^ 
at,I^; XaiUeiiola creiieil, IfiS ; CU- 
uiats &tal io Spaniards, lOB ; oolonistB 



: 0, BIsbop of, onlerol to logiili'e 
to cansra of war, ill. 123; die- 
ts aocoB tbe braniiig oT alaTM, 
A pp ntment of; 2Td; letter an 
n rs n,2n.S33; d(^s^^eS4. 
CodT pmphefiy conoarnlng Tfisco 



E, Oro do la, 



imbiija< 
rt St. George bu'" 



lt,T4. 






in IltwumloU, i. 168 ; resulted In pov- 



isJcid^j'SEOi IwtScliouB 
ooncemiag. In Peru, SBl, 8BB ; emplo 
ed after tbe prohibition a? person 
service, S34 ; protected bj law, BSS. 

-Jltimaea lnatftuted in Peru, ill. iST. 

Mocbima, Crlstdbal Guen'a and Aloi 



zo de, hidalgo, Iv. 
It br Hzam fra 



ino, AntOQio, uoraininan, ms- 
4a flgalnst slavory at St. l^ondu- 
. 240; sent to Spain, 243; Ms en 
ence of the king, 244; conrinces 



flnna,4«; plade tl 
the resone of his brethren, 44S; sent 
to Spain, 44S; airlvea at Seville, 453; 
^dB in leB^slallng for the Indies, 404; 



S>IB;desth,9ri>,STI>. 
- M, il. 241. 
Ajnastf of 




Spanish quartos, SIS; counp 
Marina, he yields, B13; qiliEa 
B<!e,aM; his despotism the t 



624; grief of the meeting, 621; ] 
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Moors— New World. 



recelTeB a psiatei npreBentBtiao 
oi tiLS vlDlcny at Compoftla, GS9 ; intei- 
feras beCneen Mb snltlecls and tha 
Spaniards, SSOj his brotlier chosen 
leudec by tha people, 3li3 ; witDeB Ibrth 
to oddresB bla people, ^'^ ' " ' 

and iiea, SBB; B— ' " 



eti-ojei, 4SB. 

Mooia clused: 

Spain with li 

Gnlf of Sftn Migiiei, 

Mostai, 6a ds, seat ( 
L CO; nccount cf 
tices OiSerences i 
ofUie Senegal, 13: 



byPr 



IJapa ([e Verda laljinda, GS; eaten tba 
■'Lord DatUmnnsa's" tsxrltoiy, C8| 
liBcoveTB Utpe Hoxo, OS; Bolls up Bio 

ilol1nla,ToTlblii, aFranclBcao, charged 

10 eutterli^ loNew 
of ble surname, 263; 



aj; 



Bpaln, CS; or^i 
MtiTBcae, tbt " 






Nam, Gape, tlia supposed end of A^lca, 

1. ai, aa ; pcovem about It, aa. 

Kai«, Kiyac, It. 121; dcaoribsd, lSl-2 
Xapoleon B0D9tia.T 



ItlSiTldad, 14, dcatrojed, L 1^ 
Negni Kli^ ot the Gold Uoaat, L 13; 
AEombijJti'B propoBitlon la, T3; re- 
qnesti to have ^Bte, TS; of Congo, 
Gonvailed, 8S ; aUvery, LaB Ca^as pro- 
motes It, H. SI ; Jofonimlte liiara advo. 
Dated it, 22 : advooated by ZnsEO, £2 ; 
by BeroaFdlna, 2S ; lolenited by ^u- 



isrsj 



yei^L43; \ 
flnC taken In 
Partiigiieae,B 
60; ilgiialTa 

UoBto, as, 86 ; opinion o: 

67; King Ferdlnsjid pr^Tp□Bee t( 

panlola, 2BT; found near Qonrc^ua^a 
teiTitmy, 349; nodar Vssco NuOeE, 
694; Blng Feidlnaiid-e yiem on lUeir 
ImpoTtaUffli, 4eS ; Obailea Y. grants 

dmerieai tcf Chl^rres, ^ (note) ; Im- 



L1.B3: royal oi 



IS by royal 111 



II. ad : royal oroar in inair laror, iiL 
123; flonrlsh In Ibe NeirWoiM,m; 
monopolies of licenses, IflO: lenlaut 
tTsatraent, 19S ; Increaaeil demand fbl. 
It. BBS ; ssgiento concTnaecL BBS ; nom- 
bar imported ftooi IHT to 1807, 830 ; 
laws ogainst them, 3i0 ; in theii' lUiVor, 
Ml; pilTlleges,94S; sufl^rings dining 
"the Middle Passtgo," S4a; Father 



Neighbor, deflniUon of, in Inaies, It. 
New Oranndii, Bogota so cafied, iv. . 



JeivLawa, tEio,fH 



... , l!likea,23T; 
partUlly revoked, 846. 
4Ldon Ibunded, iv. 311 ; destj^ryed, 

p^n diBAorered, IL SIS; Cortez 

^ S3G ; ravaifes of emalUpai, BBS ; 
I sppololed gorernor, 1^ Vt; dlf- 



LllS; _nI[tlTw"'on''l2lI mlMhlef^ 

ants ronaw iDtmm'urse with those of 
tha Old World, ass ; dltided batmen 
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Nicaragua — Orgoiies. 



titatfi of apoia repr«Benl«d ^^B 

municipal g:aTenuiieatf iOi ; noi 

of goveminent and mods of lift, iOB ; 
ciiTionB lecordg Cliere, 406, 40T. 
Klcaragus, CacUiiiG, queeUDDB tbe Spi 



Jr PcdiATlas appoint. 
'"" '*-isim there, fiS"^ 

I; cdrlllzaUc 



ed governor, 80 ; ^9 Caeos tliere, SIT ; 
ntwidtieE there, BOS. 
^coraguanE, origin, lil, 
IS; auftBiioea, 81; 



nnrrlage, 89 ; given to omei 

hav conBtruo B, mEteor, M. 

, oharacter aal Ufc, 

oat 'of Yq 

ila departn: 



1,01 il 



fimiii, 389 ; BtiittF, aso ; MilTaT, 283 ; 
klaaiy reodiea QJeda, aSO; ]rdns Q[e- 

Olaas, 3B0 ; chosen Chief bf EndEO'g 
iDeo,3<lg; parts ftom hla Eeet,S04; 
nredced, 80i; leachea a deeert Idojid, 
306; regouedliy COano, ami leJoliia his 
men on the Blvar Belem, 808 ; arreslB 
Olano, 608; hunlmess, B09; eeta uU 
again, SIO; at Fortohello, SID; etaya 
l^ mbo doDloe,B10iColinBn8iea 
fi d him 313; tboUshcaaduatinprOB- 
pelty KIS; i^aotcd Hy the men of 
I 1 314 : onioL tiontnLent h^ Ihem, 
Oir perlebca, 811). 

^ qm h6. King, IIL 230. 

Nlno,A d es, proposes on rapedlUon 

dl Nlcarsgao, 72. 

KL o, P Alnnso, undertakea an expet 
U It 100; Ijulmodons, 110; e 

garita 110; at Mochlma.llS; oblal 
p 1e lis): BtiCaaehieto,tlB;i'etnr 
pal llT. 
N mb d Slog namod by KIcdosd, 






ohtaiaa the government of UndiA, 2S4 ; 
edi2S5; ealla lYom Idlapimlola for Ter- 



iw, £93; I1I9 people innmiiir, eOB; 
quite San Ssbaetian and la ihlporock- 
ed, S98 devotiim !S4 rndved at 
On6iliB,M4 KrivonatJjui ' 
reaiaia St Domingo S9fi i 
exnediUon aloni " "^ 
lOe ihlnnlsh v 
voyan deplorable lOT 
Cyeda, Alonao de { a ainner"! v 



1 andvoaatJjunalca,°F. 

Domingo S9fi de&th SCv 

o along the Fearl Coaet, JL 



laaiery L 



alonottbeBimyof Lonez,411 qls 
'leiuiiieo,415 dentreyu the great aque 
d ct of Uoxlco, 416 euceesfiil move 

unihlthfal, OB lUa end Oe til-w Gil 
Goncalea priaoner, 17. 
Olmedo, Padra Fray BnitaloinA de, IL 
230, SIS ; teatnln^ tlie zeal of Cortcjc 
for couvendoD, 203 ; sent by Corleis to 
tito genersl of tlie SpanlaJi armMnent, 

Me^o'o.lSsT. " ^^ 

Ordnz, Diego, sent by Ojeda to JninalcB 

Order of Morey, monks of, try to ellay 
Orellana, Francisco do, sent In a brigan. 



It Feiaando Fkar- 
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'ilia— Paz. 



Spain, SBI; racKllad, BSI; Mrivci 
San SomlDeo, 200 ; obllgal to rel 
(0 Europe, SGB ; sent to SantA Ma 
and mn^ b^ahop, 373 ; deat^, &Tfi- 
O^oriOi IM^o AlTareZf lusliop of NIc 
gua, desivea ta found a coDVeni, 



6ltlon,8C&; ■/.. 

nauncBS hiro luid other Mng'a offloera, 
B4 ; seai a meteor at Leon, £^1 ; de- 
ecribBj Fsmaado I^znn'o, Iv. 32 (rule). 

PAon^oAujlo,dt7 and temple of^ii^lOT; 

Bcormnt of UiB dtf md lem^ C09 ; 
Talleir o*< lueeting there of Fiinxro, 
AlmBgrih and Alvuradi^ It, IT. 
Fai^He Ocean, drst notice of, L S3!) ; EeeD 
1j7V]iiOoNiiaeE,34Q; taken posBeaBlou 

FocTS, Cacique, condemned to death by 

Fadlilo, Don Gaiila de, 11. SO ; defends 
the ConTu^ of the iDdiea, Fil. 
itiTA, Alfimso de, expedition of, L T9. 
aUclos, BeatiJ: it, uaeful itt the ejcge 



X KuQei Uiero, It. 1S3 ( taken by 
0, Fedni de, speech to Las Cmbs, Iv. 



a 16», deduvB vac uc 



I I ' foipeaeefiil 
1 diPiIbySiHin; 



Xar«eiia,3W, prodaln 
Buev. 2D6, ciiiEltf of S 
le eaptured, 2i 



Ldlgn^tion asainsC blni, e( 



King reidlnand'B latter 



iBoaoloTa, IHS; r 

meni,2ai; In 
Ffli'dlnuij, SI 



t ; Lucajana brought t 



oDuiiB, Mj receiTea 
AlmagTOin, deftods 
\all6y of Chine'-- " 
undeC OrgoTlQE 



ant^m Ise. 

CbUI, Ir ll; In 
tha ioria from 



flight of his Inflinm, 103 ; hrooght bo- 

■ns, MaUiina de, aiguB the anwer of the 
Junto on IndlRu atblis, 1, 2^ ; dMs^t- 
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Pas — PMlvp. 



Pns, Rodrigo fle, eppoloted Algimzil 
JOs-jat of Mexico, HI. ST ; Minted, 4S. 



laud, i, 4« : maji-steiiJliiK, «T ( flrst 
iaortm,4<lS; early inliibftanls,li.TO: 
wby llH ear^ Ltetoiy ehouia lie rtndlod 
in detail, S9; CQeda'B BxpedlUon, IM ; 
Cil9C6hil dnena and AIodbo Nirto 
there, IDS ; oiTiliisi.tiDn, IIS ; golden 
OTaaineDls, lU ; domeatia anlmala, 
lU; forUsctUdons ftnd gudene, 110; 
religion, 119 ! FrandscBus end Domin- 

etate of the aallres, It^ ; DaUTea le- 
TolL 181 : aeaerted by ananiarda, IM ( 
BucceEHOn of bad govemoTB, 157— See 

Pearls ^ven to the SpanlBrda by Tuma- 
m,184T! miacbiefcnuiiedbylhem,!;. 
Si : beBBlff, S4; midaljianread love for 
them, 6* ; found at UooWina, 112, 

Fenrls,laliuid ofjVaBco KnoeE tbera, i. 



Peonlae, B^lBcatton of, iv. 357. 
PeraBtrelo, Bsrtholoniew, bia first toj 

Dge, i. 34: ooloslzea FoHo Santo, 34 
Percfltrelo, Donna Fellpa Mntls, marrlei 

to ColumbuB, 1. 94. 
Forez^AlonaOf be^a a flection at Daiien 

BachiUor endeavora to comfort (Jortea 



irriocs of Indiana, laws < 

Lt. 32B-33B. 

iiotica of, 1. 3^ ; ill ilcboa re- 

17 ; conieolnred oiirin of tlie 

.Jl; degeneration of naUvea, 

iiL ea, 53 (note) ; encomlandas 
cd, 21D : its Uitory gceatlf dene 
the new lawe, SIS, SIS; Its rl^ 
by gooniards, 41& ; nacui^ of the 
try, 408 (not*) ; dei*nal dlrtsta 
people, 437; dlTlaion of landa 

tribute, 4£3 ; nnldla works and E- 

al gervlceg, ^ ; clothing, 440 ; mate- 
ricd proBperity, 440 ; palemnl Jmle of 
the Inoai ^41 ; dramaUc literature, 
44S ; hsraTls, 449 ; roada, 443 ; txisx- 
iers, 440; lltei'al iroTeblp of (ha eun. 






Bt of Raymi, 451-456 ; duties. 



44S; i 

4&7;bellef,4Si>, iiiimtuii:^>uu»o,.~t>, 
ctrUlzallon 1^ short, 460 ; dlapnted 
sovereignty, 4S9 ; order of faUEbandry, 
470 (note); populatiDn,4BS; good roads 
and brldffeA, COS ; tolls colleoled, 503 ; 
^t spolla, 51G ; olosing scene of Its old 
gloriaB-flBO; repmi: of its liohea spveada 
(hiongh Bpahi, iv. IS: eolonlats raise 
the ^^benevoZanca" to the oourt ofSpidn, 
S4; Vaca de Castro eobiovledged gov. 
eruor. 138: afboted b; the new lane, 
IQS; ^*ti]e]!«woff!neaeflBlon,*'160; neiv 
lana introduced, 150; the vieeroy or- 
ilTea, 154 ; neiv laws Buapended, ICO ; 
Gonzalo Flzano appointed goremor, 
1T4; royal alDDdard raised, ifS; I'edru 
de la Gasca appwnted president, 100 ; 
dangecoDBnatnre of the [Bb«Uton,ieO; 
ioEellcitonB cluwia of batlle-fteldfi '. ' 
a29;Und " " 

Mendo 

Lbs Cbsu, 31d : 
miendasTlIM; c 

man Oonqnast, iV. SB 

SS ; pledge taken i^ 



lltnax,2aS; tceatiaeby 

aid ; laws legnlatlng enco- 

ipared with Kor- 



hofgi-eotlorda, 



city, 67 ; Iiaiaaa the 
take a fort, 42 ; slang} 
TO, £0; ucrlfieea to i 
I-Qpt attack on GnscD, I 
siege, 51 ; abandon it 



Tleona, 68 ; report Alnagro'a 
omcidlLN; internal dlssen- 
BpaniardB in their conqneat, 



sions ^d ., 

00 ; terror of horsee, . , . . . 

by Alm^ro, 71 ; render aasletance 

Ahnagro, 73 ; omally treated by Sju 

larda, TO ; prolecied hy remando 1 

aaiTO, OS ; caolqnas protected by G. 

aa,SS4. 

PhUlp, the Archduke, galna posaeaaon 
the CastUian crown,!. 81S: his deal 
219 ; diBoovery lajigulahed during ] 
rcgeacy, BSS ; his poverty, fit 206. 

Pbilip, Prince, of Spain, presides at 
oonncU to consider the state of Fei 
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U6 

It 137 , forW 



J-'/tilij) II — Pisixrro. 

1^10, reply! 






PIcb4o, Antonio, Iv 120 

Picaflo, Jnan, secretuy to Piaarro, i 

laa. lao. 

Pin la, the, mlsfoitune to, i. lOT. 
Finaoi], Mni-lin Alonzo, poj'ts ccvnpai 



KzanlstoB— See Plzarro. 

PIzarrOiFernttnao, joins hla brother 1 
<:iacD,UL449; etateahlgliiotber's t 
edge ofFara,4B°- — ■■ '- 



with AlsTiuall] 



btuiUpa'B nmaom, G05; journey 
chusun&C 1X13 ; ireU lecelvea 
509; enlBra Uia temple, HI; d 

nations ngalnat Atabnollpfi, t^T; 
tlHtlone at tba oiiirt of BtiBln,! 
receives the babit of SfiBtlogo.le; 



1 ia nbtalDiog 
^ara of rerolt 



peWto 
56 ; rega 






re Ibe I 



notivit)-, es ; eonte 



ujiiiB ioruip,3t- flocmcy, ii& ; . 

oonMnuo8,8B; flightcounoeled, _,. 

Joeted, 39 ; bold appeal to his men, . 

dflfenaa Bgraed upon, « ; aflvlcs lo 

brotber Jusn, fi ; retakes a Ibrt fr 

Indiana, 4S ; pula CMncliaiinyBnB 
■\^\,t. A^, eendBre-enforeemanl" '" 

orljona befbra the fbrireBS, ^ ; c 
mencce tha attack, 4T ; takes tbe 



to flight^ M 



ila lodlaiuh 



I obtained, 6 






of Los EeyeBjM; spoooli to reanliBrlo 
hlfl men, 64 \ unprofltable and murder- 
ona Har&Je, 63 ; attempt to n^otUf o 
■with AlmagTCs flO, GO ; nreea that the 
maiiinia sbonil be sent for, 66 ; calia 
a council, and aenda deputation tB Al. 
magro,BG,BT; truce, OS; smiijlgadby 
OrgoneB, 09 ; made jrlaoner, 09 ; bia 
life bi danger 78; oanlad id uhlncha 
by Ahnaoro, T8 ; released, Bg ; takes 
oatbtofulMlennBoflreatj-.aB; treat- 
M wltb COTirtCBy, S4 ; rettima to bia 
brother, SI ; apeecb to Wa trooiw, 87 : 
his mUltarr aHU, 88 ; aarancea ori 
Oiinylira,se; giiInHtliepaBa,SS; cobe- 
aela reti-eat lo valley of Ira, 90 ; re- 
maina as bla brotber'a reprefentath'fc 
CO; marcbca to the valley of Lannacs! 
91 ; apccch to his Intuntry, 01 ; estll 

pi-otectB'lndIans,flB;baltaatAcha,BE; 
etiatiig?m,Q3; goea to Salliiae,94' at' 
Ui-6, 84 , pL-eparatlona for ha^e, 94 ; 



111 ; retnnu to Spsln, 1H ; ault mi 
tnted BgalDBt hJiOi 111; chAllei^ed 
Diego de Alvarado, 111; sccutatlr 
agilniit,lll,118; Impriaoned, na ; 
tirea to bla estste, and dl«a, 112 ; 
mark! on, 119 ; defbader of Indie: 

'rimdaco, iLpiM^ted Lieutene 

1 by -f HBco KnO 



of 8an 






is l-arMc, ; 



4; Ini 
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!y pntonirUoa, Sa'S ; clmfncler ehowt 
in tliem, 33U : vant of edncKtlon, 337 : 
imtowotil perHeveranee, 8BI ; piirtnar 
ah;pwllhAliuagra,3SJ; chaTBOlwimc 

801; wounded 117 Indians, SOT; nlCli:' 
<am£, 893; monaa on Che BItbc Su 
Juan, 403; auffaiingi 4M; roc 10 
niBnccs )iia voyage, MB; dispute U 



to FununA, 117 ; geea Co Spain, 

reoeivei the Htla of ideiaDltido, 41 
his brethen ieia lilio, 419 ; tmfdendl 
meeUae iricji his asBudaUa, ^0; 
puinled Enlglit cf tlia Older oT Ban- 
t[i«o, iW ; reoonoilsd with Almagro, 

a^seg Ooaque, in ; gnSsHngs, 421 ; 
Te-enfbreemenlis, 13]! ; tt the island 
DtFu1la,43K; guhdaes TnTOUeE, 4S5 ; 
fmuda Bon HIeubI, iSS ; &i^tlsa tbi 
his onterprlea. l^T ; hears s-^^tnints of 

4T. , 

i; T&Xtva 



J?isar-ro. 

IB; mectfl 



CaBiamsrcit, 4T1 

^om bioi, 4TS; a threatetiltig meBAiitfe 
to bim, 4TS ; Ills envoy's report, 414; 
mlatruste Atahuallpa, 4TA; eDten Cjis- 
samaton, 4TB ; senSi Ds Sato to urge 
Atahnalipa'B vi^b, and l^'eniando Vl- 



ides tbr his c 
min.fiOa, dii 
08 , lalmrB at 



IB cBptive,4B8, 



'ac,lT; fulfilia 






EodeAl uad Cfi j 

ol nrovlnceflf 6& 

n usge Los 1 



Zauxa, H , dispnto sb to m ts go 

de Airarado at Xauza, TO ; distress at 
his lU fiirCune, 70 ; eends eavajn to 
AJmagi'o, 79 ; reoelrcB bhcoot at Its 
BercSiTS; proposes to setUe tlielimlta 

gro Ijy BJUtiBtlon, TO ; meetii^ "ith 
Almagro, 81 ; Boliadilla decides la his 



no ; ratuma to Loa Heyos, BO ; leayea 
Ijds "Bsjva for Cnseo, 111 , giief at Al- 

r6ru,118, neatmento/mmofOhllS 



115 aCL09ReT«,126 InsnlEs oSore 



Howled byGoogIc 



ba of aaUime 



f Q to, 6 Dm 



—Poverty. 

chiireo of Ccntrjno, Bil ; oondcmnd. 
lion, ^4G ; eceecb oa Uta BGB.ffolil, U4D ; 

PIzam, Juan, joins his bivMher Fmncis. 
00, lit 410 ; left In command at Cuaco, 
tv. 24; TetreM^ liefore tha Femviaoe, 
36; vonnded.ST; advice \a abandon 
the fiirliess adopted, GT ; nnderukea to 
I'ee'iliL the tbTtTBSB, 41 ; esCahl^ehes 

tula tha lOirtregs, 44 ; deatb, 4B. 
Hesitd, Martin, lolna bla Ijrotber Fnm- 
dsco, IIL 41ft ; bis revacd.tT, IIG. 



e In, named by Cabot, It. 
ia Ita shorea Qeatroyed, E^O. 



"1 . \Si ,., 



tiy 194a m Wealed by Jnai 



J nee, Pemando joins In tb 
t!efi]itreMorcnBao,lT. 4 
I hs, CaolqDe, prorldcs 



e and C^Ulan mon- 
IrecelTesBBtanzoR.lll. 



Pope Paul III brleflnfiivoroflndi 
lUMT, letter b tiaPrlomtootSi 
ess pronounces s nt cf of c i 
mujiLcittlon upon, all \i\ □ onFjIayc 

Partobeilo, Hlcneaa there, L SIO 



« Ilwyeral 2M (d 
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Prayer — Repartition. 



r of a Slerlcan ntt^r ooDfeQa 



of HuomicD. »rMtH In mvoF of <:£□□: 
lo PlzMi-o, k 101 ; juina Mm, iO«. 

FnaitOi AloDBD dfl la, nkiadlea thB ai 
jildoDB ofFadrodas BesiDBli Vaeco I 
oes, L3I)S; an enemr to Iilm, dOl. 

FueilaisiuTBro, Atonao HBmando de, ad- 
■Ireae^ C!i>il»z,IL 240; confen irlUi 
Bemal Diaz, MlJ; alciOae of Vera 
Cniz. ieo ; aont ts Spain, £66. 

PnerUidelaHamt 

Pnerto da PWsa, 









a, ISO. 



SaipopooA, a Mfflticim caoi^ne, H- 310- 
arequs, raolque, congnered, 1. MO, 
QuauhteraaII&n_Se9 GuHtamalH. 
quauhteiaotiin, Prieat-kliig of Mailoo, 



expoeed to toHure, iii. 
» nithCDi-tez.ST, BS; 
peach, 40; cncoted,40. 



Qnavcdo, Juoq do, appoinlfd Blahop of 
Qiiozidt^ango, great battle tbere, VA. 



QuicUean cosniOBeiiT, iv. 413 (Append 

Qiiirtii^i tiie, ill. 2S0, aai. 

Qnlnlnidlln, Alotieo ili;, lieMendn Coh 




Itaymi, feaaC of, tlL 411 
Reslejo, Las Casaa tbL. . 
EeduottouB, rnlcfl fbr tJ: 

\y. BT8 ; piograaa, BSO ; ncOBBBii 

described by Soutliey, tS2. 
Eelfeion of Budomel-e oonnlfj-, i ot ; in 

Cuba, 41T j on the Fead Goaat, iL lliO ; 

Haltjiiiia of the New World, apocnlnliora 



ILIOO. 



r^ulatfld 



IB motlTea caTa Impalae tc 
r, 1. 40 ; lad to elaTsiT, 4B. 






King DfPTDveDce, employA CnlQin- 

Bekteiia, Padro da, filend of Las Caaa?, 
1. iS&\ racalTea land nod Icdkne '- 

paataeraliio Hi "" 

mlBerlea oiTnf 

tL> Bpaio, 441 ; oonterB irith I^a Csf^ 

EapniddM, ofBce of, creatfid, 1. 4K0. 
BepaTtlmientDa, UiaSr orlEln, 1.141 ; com- 
ninnoea, 143 ; gmnted In the Indies, 



gtanted by Elliig Fetdlnand to his 
conrtierB, MB; new onas granted fij- 
Diego ColnnibuB, SSI ; flnt made ia 
Cuba, 4B»; Jua Caaaa oonvlnced that 
Iho BfStem is tnlqnltone, 4SS ; preach- 
ed agalnat, 4SB; condaDined by the 
king's iireaeherB, IL f^ : second mean- 
ing, ilL leS; tha lli'Bt in Fern. 420; 
Btizpended by Almagro At CnBco,lv. TO ; 

brotliet^ ll£: regulated by Vaca do 
Casno,l5B. 
aepiiilition of Indians, 1. 430; oyll of. 
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Jieports — Sana^a. 



I'eal by Bnclso In CeaA, 376 ; read to 

trees, eei. 

Ittsgldsni^ eiplijDed, L 18D; taken oftlia 
anUioritlce in the ladles, [I. 33 : Inap- 
plicaliU to tlis Indies, Ul. IW ; derivo- 
llon, 141; occnrB in the TlieodoaiaH 
Code, 111 : Bomelhhie: slmitiir in Aia- 
goD, 14S J In Cnitlle, 1113 ; tfaeed to the 
Boidc of Geneslg, 114; an Inatltutian 
for (lie people, 146; merfW and de- 
meiltB,14I; one ereat erll, 143; delay 
In Dompleting, 149 ; oT CorteE, oom- 
menced, IGl; broken ofC, 153; a>D>- 
inenoed b; the nen- Audleuds, IDS. 

Bevlval of papal diacLplina not needed by 
misBiDnariea to the Indlee in the alz- 



TAo de Maiei, In Cnba, h( 



iBPUnrro'Biinnj'.aoSi tn 
lodT^ues, Gaapor, pbma to 



V. me. 



iv.lSl; 

IMego de, perlshea In Tiiomnan, 

', de^ertB X^zoTvo^iT. Q13, 
i.umuii, uriiei justice of Hlspanlola dur- 
tnit aliBpnco of Colnmbne, terolta, i. 
]&(j; cnuLCj tu EeiTua vlth ColniubiiBi 
10^ ; pljiroil under ttireat by Omndo, 

IMJan, I'lJuilm, hero of Cortei, H, Ml. 

Eonuin cimip deBcribed, II. S4£> (note}. 

Eoman provinoal, comfort for, when 
conqneced, IIL Oil, 

KovhI Order hi rkvor of Tnznlntlnn, pro- 
claimed at Seville, ilL 840; tonchlng 
personal service t* Indians, iv. aSB, 
a62.26T,3S0,3S3; tor impai-tiH™ of 
cunelB to Pern. SGI; granting encoml- 



dlcoveiles 402 4lh> remithiB 
™ 10 110 

Saoauva, Cacique. oppoBf e Juan 

ya'B tyiBDny,! S!l. 
SacBahnana, Mzsjto'b position tl 

234; battle of, deddel,244; i 



oll'an 



in 

dea oa uiron, ^oo, ^£m 
Saeces, Prince llenry ; 

dieB there, TO. 
Saint Jama, U. 935. 
BnlBpBT, Gonpalo de, F 






ica, Miguel de, il. 40; addreaBi 
uiB liooncil of the Indies, 19. 

Salcedn, Diego Lonei! de, lays claim I 
Nicaragua, iK. 8fl. 

Salinas (snlt-pltB), Iv, 94; baltle at, BE 
102. 

Salraerdn, Jnflo de, licenUale, Auditt 
lOr UeAio, iU. 164 ; determined to ei 
ecnte the orders of Oie Emperor, ISS. 

Balonio, Juan, Jesuit, iv. 810. 

Stlvage, JeaJi— See SelvapuB. 

San Benito, Pedro Martin de, fOlImrB tl; 

deserter Oapeda, Iv. 23T. 
Banbenitos— See Kn^hta of Uie Golde 



San Juan do Uluu, Coi'ies arrives Oiero, 

San Lucac, Las Cagas embarks tlierc, il. 

San Mateo BB.y, iii. 402, 405, 4m. 

San MlKiiel conf^'s with llm^ue. ili. IDS. 

San Misoel, f^andsco de, Domloleau, 

iii.29T. 
San Miguel, in Peru, founded. 111. 125. 



Is the barbaiitieB of the ^n- 
in TeTrfi..£rma, L SeS ; II. 2r. 
Ivulor Island, Coinn: 
-■-nof,i.l20; Ir"- 
>r,(uCulw,f[ 



of, 131. 

San SobMtlan founded by Oleda in Ter- 

; fiunmo thei*. 291 Mn- 

and wound ojeda, 293; 
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Saneii Spirittis — Slaves. 



Snncti SpLtiJ:uB, La YIIIa de, In Cnlia, 

It™ to N™ Sbmb to eiLfutoo tliB New 

Sandoval, Goosalo He, Eegiaor of Yarn 
OruE,'li,250; oomnunda the raDguArd 
in Uie retreat ftom MasioJ, 304 r -'" 

loilouB inClittloo, ""' ' '" "■ 

la, S9T ; -riBtocioBi 



toTlaacB- 



wty otieveiaeac iiS; dltKnangeiiy 
the ^ght M bleeding beads, ntlrea, 
lal; meets Cortez afiei' the aefmt, 

raJndD in repdimg tlie Meilcanj, 4Kt : 
lielioldg the saciiSce of his compan- 

luroE, IIL Se ; succeeds A^ilor, 1^ ; 



(banded b; Juan de Ayoru, 
JeQilch6,aL231. 



a,lL]57. 



riaUi7f founded, 11 
Sanla Flor, an Imielnar)' votoco In 
ii. 1S3 ; eeils fivm Sau Lncar. lU. 

founded b^ Euclao, L^l. 
Sanla MMin de la CDncenoion, iSlsn 

Santa Maiia de la VlKirio, FoMaohe 



eanditem, Jnan de, discovei'B tbe goia 

Santlaga, Ucentlalo, slgoa the eiuiwet 
of the Junta on Indian aifalrs, 1. 24G. 

SantlBgo (St. Jamea tlio Apoatle), feaUtal 
to 1dm in Ouatenialu, ifi. £52. 

°11. i&! '" ' 

SantiJi^a, orGuatBmaln, founded, iii. 3D0 ; 
its m^hborbood, !B1 ; fiiat letilen, 
EGl; Bufi^'e tmm want of competition 

i!83; laws, 3aS;'BBl»DKoaarrivea, 290; 

eardiqnake, aii-SBI ; die clmnged,' 

Santlo^ Arcbb^hrip of, Gi. 130^ 
Santo Domingo, Aionao de, Jei'onlmitc, 
Prior of Uio (Jontent of Orteg/i, i. 487. 



lebaatiui, Don (BamlreE ie Fuenleal), 
Blflli<^-FrB9ldent, s£t£ In eoncert vith 
Cortex, Si. SOS ; sdmloistiBtloi " ' 



Segovia, Blshoii oC, opposes Sepnlvedji, 

Segura founded, lii. ^S, 

acgn™, de ia Prontera, founded, 11. BIS. 

Selvai^s, Grand Clianceiior, mieg in 
Bpidn, iL IT ; averse to the Inqui^tion, 
IS ; le^lales for the ludioe, 19 ; lU- 

Seoegal lifvor, paseed by DlnU Fernan- 
dez, 1 fi3 ; a martLSd booDdaiy, ti i 
tort on Its banks, 82. 

Septem— See Conta. 

Senulveda, Doctor Jnan Oin^ his De 
Jmtii Belli Cavafii, iv. Wi; Ibibldden 
to print It in Spain, S9B ; Apologn 
pi'lDlBdBtltoiue,29Bi nature of work, 
2BS ; puWioation nrolilMtcd In Spain, 
S05 ; no perBonai fioetOity towtrdliini, 
WS (note) ; opnoned by Uelchloi Caaa 
nod Biehop ig Begovb, WB ; feeilng 
toward Los Oaeae, £90: appeirs nitb 
him befiira tlie Junta, SOS; replies to 

Btalement, £99 ; aivuinents fi-om Deu- 
teronomy, BOO ; Bigues faim the Para. 

nounces In Ills favor, ho. 
Sequeohul, Sing of tbe Qnlcb^ revollf , 

liL£65; a prisoner, 2Se. 
Seravia Benda a petition to the govomor 

Bt Fanami, iiL 400. 
Seville, negi-oea Ihers, L 4B ; Lns Cast 

Bud Montffliuo £~~' — '" """ """ 

Spanlsb co 



*,44G; 1 
aiTo with a 



diaeovered, i. fl9 ; orig^ of 

^naeun, King of the Kachiqnelfl, re- 

Bho«,Tedro de 'Corilliam tiiere, i. TO, fiO. 
Slave, diflerent aipiificalion of the word 
In Spuilab and Indlui lan^uagefl. 111. 

Slaves, black, first InHwInced Into For- 
tagai, t 43 : in Seville, 43 ; firsl men. 
tlon of tbelr gdng to the Indies, ITO, 

Slaves, first partition of, i. 4T; no de- 
■ -Woridfiadnot 

l^hing, bow 10 
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iBprovideiLlt 170: in New Spain, di- 
vided ELDiDng th« Spanlurds, 3Si; sge 

Spain, Ml ; well twated liy lodians, 

each otbra, 111 ; sviia respecting rsn- 



iut^. U 






18,118. 



,.._ jyColnm- 

□f Lee Heyes ^cBpeo^ 
— - "-'n by Cr> 



WlBorf, ST; 1 
dd i^eel - 



by I 



poTtaDce ofita records,!!^; itahlBtory 

elMfl coDDOcClQn witli eecijlarXilatDry, 
aa ; cqmraerolnl, ptolaMy tbe dietin- 
gnlBblDg feature In tbe i-eccids of our 

rauklblo peHinu omnei^ wllb it, 19. 
SmaM-po^ effijct on Indinna exegger- 
e,ted, I. ^; IL £0 ; mvagw Neiv Spain, 
BBS; thBofy BOOonntiDe Ric Itfl fdiBlltr, 
S3S,3S4. 

SoconuacBiie, 4cl'i' Mendsbip villi Cor- 

tcz, IIL 240 ; tlia GmtemaliuiB make 

war upon llle^^ B40. 
Socqudbco, great batUe there, lU. 2iL 
Solar, Antonio iTe^ eiiBpected of threnlen- 

lae the Vieeroy of Peni» iv. 104 ; Im- 

prlBoneil, ISO ; eet free. 15T. 
Bolls, Gomez de, envoy from Pizarro, It. 

StMs, Juon de, dlBCOvcifl FCLrngiiayf iv. 

0, BupBrrlBea exeontlon of law 



""SS.V 

paJllaEcB negro Blayery, MX. 
QOBa, Lopo de, licentiate, bI^b tlie on- 
Bver 1^ tbe Junta aa iDdl^in anvil's, L 

Go»emoi'ofDMlen,396i sent to rac- 
cecd FedToilaa, U. BS ; nirivel ci Dori- 
ea,Iil.rS; deB.tb,m 

Soto, Domingo de, confbasor to Obarles 
v., Ma aonmuiry of diapntfl tetneen 
SepulFeda and Iab Cuu, Iv. WS. 

Soto, Fernando de, hae andlence of Ata- 
huallpa, ill. i19 \ sent to reconnoitre, 
S2i \ disappointed at not FEcelilng an 
appointment under Alnuigro, iv. SX; 
pei'lsbea In Florida, 401. 

of Cumand dmlng tbo tibsence of lag 
(Jbme, ii. ITO ; diBolieyB orflcrs,lSO: In 
Mexico, ill. SG3. 



80, BI. ' ' 

Southey deacilbes reductlone of Pam- 

Bpam, Columbus arrives tbore, i. 9T ; 
cbanges in llie government on Oie 
death of iBabella^ Sll ; gient cbim^ 






lama to, iv.lil; Orellnns buUe 10,124. 
gpaniardB of the eamc provinoe hold to- 
geUier, I. BIZ ; cruelty in Cuba, 44S ; 
maiMteelfna on tbe Pearl Const, 44T, 
44S ; provided for tty XlmenoB, 4T0 ; 
impatdant of eeignnial rights, IL 35; 
aHaoIced by Inuana at Cumand, 1S9 ; 

Mexko^ £ea'; dangerous position there, 

S34 ; monm ever MonteEuma, 35S ; 

great losB in tbe flight from UeEico, 

306,30?! error,SB7; obomotEiiBlicj ofi 

Iv. llO. 
BpaniordB s.nd Angki-Ssions tlie two 

greflt modem coJonlzers, 111. 29. 
Spaniah cbaracter in Uie eixlceaCb cen- 

Inrv, liL !M8. 
Spaniah coionistB Ijeconie planters, iv. 

406 ; material prosperity, 400. 



Bpanisb conineroK, their belief In tlioir 



rt iMBfB an order fbr vg 



poirar of Ooi 



lirandlug of alavcB hy 
. 1«1 J JenlouB of tlie 
poirer oi^Corles:, 167. 
Spanish government settles tbe govem- 
Eiont of Dailen,HondnrnE, and Kicarn- 

Sponish poBseJBioaB in the New World, 

Bpnnisb pro^ai'h& i. 411 : IL 849 : iiL 3E2, 
411,468; Iv.n,aS3. 

^StojTli 46s'{noi6). 
Bpice Islanda, -wefitward routo to them 

eogeiiy soucht, lii. Tl. 
Stormy Capo alBcovered, i. TO. 
Bnarea, Pedro de, prffpares for batOo of 

Chnpss, Iv. ISO ; dkerls to Vsoa do 
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Sybola — Toro. 



i ■ aeiuotiOM, 28 
w SjaJn, IfflttlB t* 



_^ . 2B8;iii!utb. 

ittuibs anlnmt to {iortai, 2BS ; feast of 
PfiJm Sunday celebmte ' 
gera from,' "--'-- ■■ 



ji',lL2IS. 

Tasaioen, SpaniBTdH Ihare, ill. 4C 



I'a Incnnltme into Uidr 



cesdUes of Ojeda's edIi 
Talavera, Fray Homimc 
refi!0>edto,l-9S- 

TapaatMl.130. 



Temim-UmBm, King of quLcbc, IIL SSS } 

TehuuitepeOi embasfioge from, to Corb^, 

11I.2M. 
TisjaiJa, Doctor, Audltar unaer BIsboo 

lTa;aies,m" ' 
Temliliitaii,MericoBooalIpa,ii,lEO,lEl; 

a blng-B district. 111. 109 ; pai't of tHe 

oltadfil ofMsxlco-^Temedby adave, 

SIB. 
Tctnplo of the Sun, la Cubco, ir. M. 

""" "^ '"E!'m,''m- 



sent wlUi pieeenls to Ceclcz, IL 
Ires to tavsds It, IL 



TeotUli 
S44,- 

ST7j Bao(uioa,oia. 
T^scsc, caugevray thera, 11. i'iS. 
Tepoiuiztu, or MexiCfiJi dnUD, iii. SIO 

Terra-firma, Soutli Amerioi bo ciUcd, L 
2S1 ; emumacy of ereatg on Its Dorth 
coast, ^0 ; OBj^y InbabitaDtB- 1U T5 ; 
Lag CBffi« anlves there, 1T9. 

Teyycpmirni, a great chief, loDite Indians 
r^alnat Lob Ifayefl, 1y. C€ ; elalD, &T. 

Tesaregnl Islande, In tlia Gulf of San 



Tezcatlfnufc, a Merfean idol, a 133, 301 ; 
cnat feaUvhl io him, SlI; Its main ob- 
i1floe,B4fJ. ' ° " ' ' ' 

TezcucaDB employed En robidldincr Uexi- 
«>. 111. Ul. 

Teacnoo, ouptiire of the fciog, il. 332 ; 




^.-r,-, -,-,-, ,^ Cflcntabi,!'- 

TMer, luUnd, alaYoe bi'Qi^ht fWm, 1. 

Tltlcaca,LBjieof,lr.lll. 

T]Ml7paiigoy,Iii(»ofFoTU,lll.«lt[: itd- 
dieas to^la pilestB, 405 (nole). 

TlMuba, CatisB urayea tliore, U, 3GS ; 
Alv£i«do*9 dlvlsloD to ba qimrterod 
thare,411; tbrnid deBei'ted,4ie; Cortez 
relroate there, 418 J king oaptnTod, 4SS ; 
cu^osed to torture. 111. 18 ; qulla Mexi- 
co wlUi Corlez, 39; conapipcs, 40 ; pnt 

TlaBcolo, Kahop of, ordered to hiquire 

polntment, £76 ; letter on convereion, 

TIUBcUa, groit wall, il. ^4 ; town and 
mavket, 2B6 ; Cortca IherB, BOS ; con- 

Coites departs, BSe ; a Unga mn-ictl 



debate In the £ 
ou war, asl ; CortM biinga tham It 
tenna, 2%i ; send Hples inth fOod tc 
Cortez, aW: lecetrs Corloi, EBB ; cIt- 






£Bi;CortBE 



n.SK; 1 



lords 



them accompany 
impreasIffliB nnftrorable lo the Mcxl- 
CBUB, 340 ; Meodly to Cortes, "" 
leave Meiioo irith Cortes, 36*; _ 
consc^ Corteis ^H. ; receive the St 
lards, 871; receive ambaBsadoiB fiuui 
MeslM,3T4; debiMinth6Bcoo,te,375; 
resolve to aUde t^theli alllanee with 
tho Spaniards, 37T ; loyfolly receive 
Coitez again, 854 ; Ihelr troi^ re- 
vlei7ed,388; fight with MeiioaiiH, 418 ; 
an embarrssament to th^ alUsB, 441 ; 
retreat in haste, 460 ; Cortes pleads at 
court for them. 111. 1G2 ; praised by the 
Hahop, 378 ; aklU in mUBio, 2T9 ; in- 
cline to enn^Bloii, SBO ; easily give up 
polygamy, 231. 

Tlat^ulco, the most populous part of 
Mexico, 11.440. 

Tobacco, the practice of smofcisg It first 
observed,!. 195, 190; importance of its 
discovery to the gpanlsb crowD,lS6. 

Toledo, royal order riven there against 
ilaveiy, IIL 1« ; pahice built with the 
produce of negro Blavcry, 200. 

Touatluh, Fedro de Alvarado bo called by 
Me^dcona, ii. 4&1- 

Toro, Alonso de, appointed master of 
GoMaloPiaiiio'Bcamp.iv. IDI. 
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